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To  the  Press  of  the  World:  THANKS! 


More  than  10  million  readers  in  46  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  outside  the  United  States  got  a  look  at  the  front 
page  of  the  Centennial  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
almost  the  same  hour  Chicagoans  pored  over  this  news¬ 
paper’s  100th  birthday  number,  June  10. 

This  almost  instantaneous  dissemination  of  news,  pic¬ 
tures,  cartoons  and  headlines  prepared  and  printed 
in  Chicago,  on  that  same  day,  was  made  possible  by 
the  following  twin  milestones  in  world  journalistic 
history. 

First  was  the  international  co-operation  of  80  leading 
newspapers  in  32  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  foreign 
nations  and  American  territories,  56  of  which  already  are 


known  to  have  reproduced  the  Tribune’s  Page  One. 

The  second  was  the  unique  feat  of  news  transmission 
created  to  commemorate  the  Tribune’s  100th  birthday — 
the  first  international  news-facsimile  network  in  history. 
By  wirephoto  and  telephoto  networks,  and  by  radio 
facsimile  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  stations,  the 
reproduction  of  the  Tribune’s  front  page  was  flashed 
across  the  country  and  thruout  the  world. 

To  all  who  co-operated  in  this  pioneering  project,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  thanks. 
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Tht  World' i  Greatest  Newspaper 


may  average  net  paid  total  CIRULATION:  daily,  over  1,035,000— SUNDAY,  OVER  1,500,000 


E 


In  1945  the  largest  crowd  ever  assembled  in  New  York  jammed 
Central  Park's  Mall  and  overflowed  into  adjacent  walks  and  spacious 
lawns.  Over  1,500,000  persons  converged  on  this  famous  gather¬ 
ing  place  to  observe  I  Am  An  American  Day — an  event  inau¬ 
gurated  in  New  York  by  the  Journal-American.  Free  outdoor 
concerts  have  long  been  synonymous  with  the  Mall.  For  30  years 
Edwin  Franco  Goldman  has  thrilled  New  Yorkers  with  his  stirring 
musical  arrangements.  Dances,  patriotic  meetings,  concerts,  me¬ 


morial  services  ...  in  all  90  special  events  were  held  here  last  year. 


new  YORH-  »  newspaper 
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Good  Old  George.  Never  rattles  the  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun  carriers  to 
bottles— but  that  loud  whistlin’s  going  to  every  home.  There  are  many  more  hun- 

bring  a  hobnailed  boot  to  his  bean  if  he’s  dreds  of  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper 

not  careful.  carrier  serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses 

But  here’s  something  that  made  a  big  in  each  block.  With  more  daily  circulation 
agency  media  man  whistle  one  day.  (morning  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore 

There  are  solid  blocks  located  in  every  area  than  there  are  families,  the  adver- 
sectionof  Baltimore  where  The  Svmpapers  tiser  is  assured  complete  coverage. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  June:  365,610,  Daily;  300,000,  Sunday  morning  ■  ev»<ing  •  Sunday 
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Locally-Edited  Gravure  Magazines 


hometown  salesmen 


“Born  and  raised”  among  hometown  people, 
these  six  “salesmen”  have  what  it  takes  to 


sell  jor  you  in  their  areas.  As  Locally-Edited 
Magazines,  they  are  tailor-made  for  the 
reader:  80%  to  90%  of  each  magazine  is 
made  up  of  local  pictures  and  features. 


This  local  touch 


off  in  actual  dollar-value 


to  you,  the  advertiser.  A  growing  list  of 
regional  and  national  adv'ertisers  in  these  six 


Locally-Edited  Grav’ure  Magazines  prov’es  it! 


SOON  THERE'LL 
BE  SEVEN:  Start¬ 
ing  October  5 
the  San  Antonio 
Express  will  join 
the  group  in 
publishing  its 
own  locally-edi¬ 
ted  gravure  mag- 


. . .  featuring  the  Local  Touch  for  highest  reader 
interest  ...  for  greater  advertising  value 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE-STATES  •  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


*Tof«l  weekly  circuletion  of  over  1,300,000  9ives  tafuretlon  coverage  of  t!x  mejor  markets  —  modern  rotogrevure  plant  assures  faithful,  uni* 
-form  reproduction  in  monotone,  duotone  or  full  color  —  six  magazines  aveilable  individually  or  in  single-order,  single-copy,  single-billed 
packege  —  1,000-lina  page  size  .  .  .  WANT  MORE  FACTS?  Just  contact  one  of  the  following  Representatives:  Branham  Co.,  J*nn  & 
Kelley,  John  Budd  Co.,  O'Mare  &  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Or  write  to  the  Locally-Edited  Group,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


THE  BIGGEST  CROWD  IN  HISTORY 


Two  and  a  half  million  people  gathered  on  the  beach  and  board¬ 
walk  at  Coney  Island  on  July  3rd  to  witness  the  Mirror- Army  Air 
Show  and  Fireworks  Display. 

This  is  acclaimed  by  crowd  experts  as  the  largest  single  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Impressive?  Sure!  But  the  important  achievement  is  to  reach 
a  crowd  like  that  every  day  in  the  week,and  more  than  twice  as 
many  on  Sundav.  The  Mirror’s  circulation  is  now  1,055,000  dailv 
and  2,202,000  Sunday.  An  L.  M.  Clark  study  shows  2.57  readers 
per  copy. 

The  Mirror  gathered  its  Coney  Island  throng  by  the  simple 
process  of  reaching  this  multitude  and  offering  them  something 
they  wanted— thrills,  excitement,  the  spectacle  of  a  giant  air  show, 
the  beauty  of  fireworks. 

The  Mirror  has -gathered  its  throng  of  readers  by  the  same  sim¬ 
ple  process.  It  offers  the  people  of  New  York  the  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  they  want— a  good  newspaper  with  complete  coverage  of 
the  news,  with  entertaining  features,  adequate  sports  pages, 
amazing  pictures.  It  is  the  only  morning  newspaper  in  New  York 
that  has  all  three  major  wire  services— AP,  INS  and  UP. 

It  offers  what  the  people  want.  Therefore,  the  people  buy  and 
read  the  Mirror. 


NEW  YORK  MIRROR 
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ever  stuff 


Pompous  Twaddle  used  to.  Biggest  stuffed  shirt 
you’d  want  to  meet. 

Wasn’t.anybody  could  tell  P  T.  a  thing  about  selling 
products.  But  when  it  came  to  selling  his  company, 
stuffy  old  R  T.  didn’t  know  where  to  begin. 

Naturally,  in  this  enlightened  day,  you  don’t  run  a 
business  that  way.  Selling  what  a  company  stands  for 
is  as  important  as  selling  what  a  company  makes. 
R  T.’s  board  of  directors  thought  so,  too.  So,  first 
thing  you  know.  Twaddle’s  out,  new  man’s  in. 

Then  things  happened.  Straight  off— Twaddle’s  nice, 
neat  balance  sheet  of  an  Annual  Report  went  out  the 
window.  New  man  took  the  figures.  Broke  down  the 
cold  columns  into  meaningful  terms  of  people.  Came 
up  with  a  bright,  new  Annual  Report  that  talked  the 
kind  of  sense  people  understand  .  .  .  that  told  about 
the  company’s  plans,  its  progress,  its  problems. 

New  man  couldn’t  see  limiting  such  profitable  selling 
points  to  stockholders. 

‘Why  not  tell  people  what  a  great  company  this  is  to 
do  business  with?** 

“Why  not  tell  people  how  much  the  company  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  community?'* 


“Why  not  tell  people  what  the  company's  doing,  what 
the  company  wants  to  do,  what  it  stands  for?'' 

Why  not  indeed?  So  ...  in  addition  to  a  readable 
Annual  Report  a  series  of  advertisements  based  on 
ideas  out  of  the  Annual  Report  was  planned. 

And  published . . .  you  guessed  it  ...in  The  New  York 
Times,  where  ideas  have  a  way  of  reaching  people 
other  people  get  their  ideas  from. 

How  about  yourself? 

Aren’t  there  some  ideas  in  your  Annual  Report  worth 
telling  The  New  York  Times  audience  of  opinion- 
makers  in  communities  all  over  the  country?  You’d 
be  surprised  what  advertising  like  this  ...  in  The 
New  York  Times  .  .  .  can  do  for  your  sales,  your 
reputation.  What  do  you  say  we  talk  about  it  soon? 


Slje  Jteto  ork  Siniw^ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

Boston:  140  Federal  Street  •  Detroit:  General  Motors  BuUding 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  New  York:  229  W.  43  Street 
advertising  leader  in  the  worUCs  biggest  market 
for  30  coruecutive  years  . . . 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Type  and  Mats  Eliminated 
In  Rotary  Press  Printing 


Engraved  Magnesium  Plates  “  lTS‘‘ai°to'rhl  “evSI™: 

,  .  _  ,  _  ary”  character  of  the  develop- 

Used  in  Perry-xliggins  Process  ment  was  given  several  weeks 

ago  by  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
_  ...  ,,  Rochester  publisher,  in  a  talk 

By  Jcny  Walker  which  aroused  considerable 

curiosity. 

linecasting  from  molten  Higgins  Process — is  photoen-  The  formal  statement  by  the 
metal  and  plate-making  from  graving  coupled  with  electro-  Perrys  said: 
matrices  are  eliminated  in  a  matic  typewriters.  ‘  This  newspaper  printing  de- 

new  method  of  newspaper  print-  The  wonder  metal  of  wartime  velopment  has  been  brought 
ing  which  uses  the  conventional  — magnesium  —  provides  the  about  because  of  the  increas. 
rotary  or  flatbed  press.  printing  plate  which  can  be  laid  ingly  prohibitive  mechanical 

Its  developers — John  H.  Per-  on  a  flatbed  or  bent  around  a  costs  in  the  newspaper  produc- 
r>’.  Jr.,  Farwell  W.  Perry  and  cylinder  for  highspeed  produc-  Hon  field,  the  result  of  which 
William  J.  Higgins— revealed  tion.  has  caused  a  good  many  news- 

details  of  the  process  this  week  The  Perry  Brothers  took  their  papers,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
with  the  announcement  that  it  development  out  of  the  realm  of  lo  consolidate  or  go  out  of  busi- 
has  gone  beyond  the  experimen-  speculation  and  fantasy  this  ness. 

tal  phase.  week  with  a  straightforward  an-  “It  has  also  been  brought 

Since  mid-April,  the  Leesburg  nouncement  of  the  accomplish-  about  because  of  the  necessity 
(Fla.)  Commercial  Ledger,  a  12-  ment  to  date.  They  had  hoped  for  improving  the  printing  qual. 
page  weekly,  has  been  produced  to  delay  formal  revelation  of  ity  of  newspapers  in  their  com- 
without  use  of  slug-casting  ma-  the  process  until  some  special  petitive  struggle  with  other 
chines  or  stereotype  equipment,  devices  were  ready  for  manu-  forms  of  advertising  media.” 

Key  to  the  “revolutionary  facture,  but  meager  reports  of  .j,  «««  p _ 

method  of  printing  ’ — the  Perry-  the  Florida  experiments  created  .  ..  tt  c  *^**T^-  i. 

John  H.  Perry,  Sr.,  publisher 
of  a  large  group  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  Florida 
and  head  of  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  sat  in  with  his  two  sons 
as  they  discussed  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  detail  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  at  their  New  York  offices. 

“The  unions  may  fight  it,”  said 
the  elder  Perry,  “but  it's  a  de. 
velopment  that  has  to  come.” 

Chief  claim  of  its  young  spon¬ 
sors,  whose  enthusiasm  is  as  un¬ 
limited  as  the  horizons  they 
scanned  as  Army  Air  Force 
pilots,  is  a  possible  saving  of 
50%  in  the  production  costs  of 
a  newspaper. 

Another  plus  factor,  their 
father  noted,  would  be  a  saving 
of  at  least  one-third  in  the  space 
required  for  a  newspaper  plant. 
A  large  amount  of  expensive 
construction  could  also  be  avoid¬ 
ed  with  the  elimination  of  heavy 
machinery  in  the  conventional 
composing  room. 

The  composing  room  of  the 
Perry.Higgins  plan  calls  for  a 
battery  of  typewriters  and  a 
row  of  makeup  boards. 

Outcome  oi  Strike 
Germ  of  the  idea  for  the  new 


immemai 


,«i<c  County  Drys  Deny  Plans 
'o  Meet  Conwnisstoners  Monday 


LMkt  C^muty  Bmy  W'mrkt  IHti 
.\ef/e#r  Fky$ieiui  .H  V.  0/  C. 


Ot<mr  9  iiki 


July  4  front  poge  of  Perry-Higgina  Process  newspaper. 
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Capp  Sues  Syndicate 
On  $14,000,000  Claim 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


A  $14,000,000  DAMAGE  suit, 

based  partly  on  alleged  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act, 
was  filed  July 
10  against  Uni¬ 
ted  Feature 
Syndicate  and 
its  parent  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  a  t  ion. 

United  Press 
Associations,  by 
Cartoonist 
A1  Capp,  author 
of  “Li'l  Abner.” 

Capp  asks  also 
termination  of 
the  contract, 
due  to  expire 
in  1954,  and  re¬ 
version  of  all  rights,  title,  in¬ 
terests  and  good  will  to  him¬ 
self. 

The  complaint,  filed  in  United 
States  District  Court  by  former 
Governor  Charles  Poletti's  law 
firm  for  Alfred  G.  Caplin  (also 
known  as  A1  Capp),  seeks  dam¬ 
ages  for  alleged  tie-in  sales  of 
the  hillbilly  comic  with  other 
features  and  with  the  U.P.  wire 
service,  group  sales  of  features 
and  unsatisfactory  apportion¬ 
ment  of  proceeds,  granting  of 
unduly  large  exclusive  terri¬ 
tories  with  sale  of  the  feature, 
and  preferential  rate  treatment 
granted  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

Excessive  Costs  Claimed 

The  complaint  protested  also 
the  accounting  on  the  feature 
during  the  early  period  of  the 
contract.  1934  to  1942,  asserting 
excessive  costs  were  charged 
against  the  feature  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  cartoonist's  share  of 
the  net  proceeds. 

Capp  further  charged  the  syn¬ 
dicate  had  breached  the  con¬ 
tract  by  not  using  its  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  sell  “Li'l  Abner”  and 
to  exploit  commercially  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  rights  in  comic  books, 
novelties,  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  by  not  obtaining  from 
its  customers  prices  “consonant 
with  its  popularity  and  commer¬ 
cial  value”  and  by  not  placing 
“Li'l  Abner”  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  consonant  with  its 
popularity  and  value. 

The  Capp  suit  for  the  first 
time  makes  a  legal  issue  of  anti- 
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trust  charges  against  syndicates 
which  have  been  bandied  verb¬ 
ally  since  the  Associated  Press 
antitrust  decision  and  which 
were  the  subject  of  an  explor¬ 
atory  investigation  last  spring 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation. 

Capps  association  with  UFS 
began  with  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  on  June  12.  1934.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  amended  in  1937  to 
extend  to  1949  with  reversion¬ 
ary  rights  to  Capp  on  termina¬ 
tion.  twice  in  1942  to  give  the 
cartoonist  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  rather  than  net  proceeds, 
and  six  times  in  1945,  raising 
the  percentage  to  65'';  and  to 
70', . 

In  570  Newspapers 

Three  days  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  suit,  an  E&P  check  with 
the  syndicate  revealed  that,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  foreign  sales,  “Lil 
Abner"  was  currently  placed 
with  570  newspapers,  a  net  gain 
of  19  newspapers  in  the  past 
six  months. 

First  indication  that  a  suit 
would  be  filed  occurred  in  a 
column  by  a  friend  of  the  car¬ 
toonist,  but  the  law  firm  men¬ 
tioned  did  not  file  and  later 
told  E&P  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  case. 

Clauses  of  the  complaint  on 
which  the  antitrust  charges 
against  UFS  were  based  follow: 

"The  Syndicate  has  granted 
to  various  newspapers  exclusive 
rights  for  ‘Li'l  Abner'  covering 
unreasonably  large  geographic 
areas. 

“The  Syndicate  has  granted 
unduly  favorable  terms  on  the 
sale  of  'Li'l  Abner’  to  various 
newspapers  affiliated  with  it 
through  ultimate  beneficial  own¬ 
ership  or  control  and  to  various 
newspapers  which  are  purchas¬ 
ers  of  United's  wire  services. 

“The  Syndicate  has  sold  ‘Li'l 
Abner'  to  various  newspapers 
on  the  condition  that  the  news¬ 
papers  also  purchase  other  fea¬ 
tures  sold  by  the  Syndicate  and 
has  sold  other  features  on  the 
condition  that  the  newspapers 
also  purchase  ‘Li'l  Abner'  with 
the  result  that  the  Syndicate 
has  received  payments  for  ‘Li’l 
Abner'  which  were  not  credited 
as  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
Li’l  Abner.’ 

Flot  Price  Cited 

"The  Syndicate  has  sold  Li’l 
Abner’  to  various  newspapers  as 
one  of  a  number  of  features  sold 
as  a  group  for  a  flat  price  per 
week  and  has  failed  to  give 
proper  effect  to  the  relative  pop¬ 
ularity  and  value  of  ‘Li’l  Abner’ 
in  determining  what  portion  of 
such  flat  price  per  week  should 
be  treated  as  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  ‘Li’l  Abner.’ 

“The  Syndicate  has  cooperat¬ 
ed  with  United  in  selling  ‘Li’l 
Abner’  to  various  newspapers 
on  condition  that  the  news¬ 
papers  also  purchase  United’s 
wire  services  and  United  has 
received  the  cooperation  of  the 
Syndicate  in  selling  its  wire 


services  to  various  newspapers 
on  condition  that  the  news¬ 
paper  also  purchase  'Li'l  Abner’ 
with  the  result  that  the  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  permitted  United  to 
retain  payments  which  were 
actually  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  Li'l  Abner.’  ” 

The  last  of  these  clauses  was 
the  specific  basis  for  naming 
U.P.  as  a  co-defendant.  The 
defendants  have  20  days  to  an¬ 
swer.  They  withheld  comment. 
■ 

Sequence  in  The  Spirit' 
Lampoons  Capp,  et  al 

WITH  Al  Capps  damage  suit 

against  Unit^  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  so  fresh,  the  trade  is  go¬ 
ing  to  find  very  pertinent — or 
impertinent — Will  Eisner’s  com¬ 
ic  supplement  of  "The  Spirit" 
for  next  Sunday  in  which  the 
Spirit  solves  the  near  murder 
of  a  cartoonist,  Al  Slapp. 

Capp  s  "Li  l  Abner"  broke  syn¬ 
dicate  precedents  when  it  lam¬ 
pooned  "Dick  Tracy  "  through  a 
cartoon  within  a  cartoon,  “Fear¬ 
less  Fosdick”. 

Next  Sunday,  in  a  sequence 
written  five  weeks  before  the 
suit  was  filed,  Eisner  caps  Capp 
by  making  the  two  chief  sus¬ 
pects  in  the  Slapp  plot  two  car¬ 
toonists  whose  features  have 
been  lampooned  by  Slapp. 

The  sequence  opens  with  the 
phone  ringing  and  Al  Slapp, 
creator  of  “Li  l  Adam,  the  Stu¬ 
pid  Mountain  Boy”  draped  un¬ 
conscious  over  his  drawing 
board. 

In  another  office.  Matrix,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Knight  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  announces  Slapp  has 
been  foully  murdered.  For  mo¬ 
tives  he  cites  Slapp’s  satire  of 
“Off  with  the  Breeze”,  of  Hec¬ 
tor  Ghoul's  “Nick  Stacy”  and 
of  Elmer  Hay's  “Little  Homeless 
Brenda.” 

So  the  Spirit  goes  to  examine 
Hay,  and  Hay,  looking  remark¬ 
ably  reminiscent  of  Daddy  War- 
bucks,  and  accompanied  by  a 
dog  that  looks  like  Sandy  and  a 
servant  who  resembles  Punjab, 
exclaims:  “Leaping  Snails,  this 
is  a  frame  up!” 

Hay  is  so  disturbed  he  calls 
his  boss,  Maj.  Hobart  D.  McDor- 
nick,  but  the  Spirit  breaks  the 
connection  and  McDornick  won¬ 
ders  if  Hay  has  had  a  better 
offer  from  his  rival,  Richard 
Headline  Smirch,  who  has  “been 
known  to  steal  a  cartoonist  now 
and  then”. 

Hector  Ghoul,  who  looks  very 
like  Chester  Gould's  “Dick 
Tracy,”  turns  out  a  better  sus¬ 
pect.  He  has  come  down  in  the 
world  and  in  his  dark  basement 
studio  blames  Slapp’s  “Fearful 
Fooznik”  for  starting  readers 
laughing  at  Nick  Stacy. 

About  this  time  Slapp  recov¬ 
ers  consciousness  and  addresses 
his  syndicate  head  Matrix:  “No 
use  threatening.  .  .I'm  leaving 
your  syndicate  to  sign  with 
Richard  Headline  Smirch. 
Whereupon  Matrix  is  arrested, 
and  a  real  mountaineer  comes 
in  and  beats  up  Slapp. 

Eisner  claims  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  feature  for  the  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune  Syndicate  comic 
book  as  harmless  funpoking  at 
the  “Fearless  Fosdick”  sequences 
in  “Li’l  Abner”  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Capp’s  suit  or  discus¬ 
sion  with  Capp. 


E<5tP  Calendar  I 

July  21  —  Pennsylvania  I 
Newspaper  Publishers’  As-  I 
sociation,  regional  meeting  of  t 
daily  newspaper  members  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  YIM  i 
liam  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh  I 
July  26-27  —  Connecticut  ( 
Editorial  Assn.,  summer  meet-  i 
ing.  Groton.  I 

July  29  —  Pennsylvania  X 
Newspaper  Publishers'  As 
sociation,  regional  meeting  of 
daily  newspaper  members  in 
central  and  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Lebanon  Country  Club 
Lebanon. 

Reitemeyer 
New  Publisher  ' 

Hartford,  Conn. — Election  of 
John  R.  Reitemeyer  as  president 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  Co.  and 
publisher  of  the  Courant,  sue 
ceeding  Maurice  S.  Sherman, 
who  died  June  27.  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  16  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Reitemeyer  has  been  execu 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  news 
paper,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
named  in  1946  upon  his  return 
from  service  in  World  War  11  as 
a  colonel  in  charge  of  public  re 
lations  for  the  Eastern  Defense 
Command. 

He  joined  the  Courant  after 
graduation  from  Trinity  (College 
in  1920,  became  city  editor  in 
1925,  a  post  he  left  in  1941  to 
enter  the  Army. 

Herbert  Brucker,  associate 
editor  since  July,  1944,  was 
named  editor,  and  the  board  , 
elected  John  B.  Byrne,  president  * 
of  the  Hartford  Connecticut 
Trust  Co.,  as  a  director,  filling  a 
vacancy. 

■ 

Cutbacks  Prepared 
By  British  Papers 

London — Britain’s  newspapers 
are  preparing  to  tighten  their 
belts  again  to  effect  a  20%  re¬ 
duction  in  newsprint  imports. 

Beginning  Monday  the  big 
London  dailies  will  either  cut 
to  four-page  size  ( from  the 
present  30  pages  a  week)  or 
slice  off  some  of  the  circulation 
which  zoomed  when  restrictions 
were  lifted  early  this  year. 

( Word  came  from  Canada  that 
mills  would  spread  the  48,000 
tons,  due  on  British  contracts, 
among  other  customers.  Offi¬ 
cials  insisted  contracts  would 
be  kept  in  force  for  British  pub¬ 
lishers. ) 

■ 

Argentina  Bans 
Import  of  Paper 

Argentina  took  steps  this  week 
to  place  severe  restrictions  on 
publication  of  newspapers. 

The  government  removed 
newsprint  from  the  list  of  al¬ 
lowable  imports,  and  sponsored 
a  bill  in  Congress  which  would 
limit  newspapers  to  six  pages 
daily. 

Argentine  Printing  Workers 
Union  protested  that  adoption 
of  the  plan  would  bring  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  and  r^ 
duction  in  advertising  would 
seriously  affect  the  general 
economy. 


Capp 
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Architect's  sketch  oi  $30,000,000  Coosa  River  plant  at  Childersburg,  Ala.,  on  which  Kimberly-Clark  is  to  begin  work  on  building  design. 


Alabama  Newsprint  Mill  Operation  Arranged 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  —  Hope  as  discussed,  comprised  full  op-  background  and  to  its  present 
brightened  this  week  for  an  erating  responsibility  to  be  as-  day  facilities  which  include  thi 
increased  supply  of  U.S.  news-  sumed  by  Kimberly-Clark  and  most  comprehensive  engineer 
print  when  Kimberly  -  Clark  with  representation  on  the  ing.  research  and  woodland  di 
Corp.  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  and  Coosa  River  board  of  directors,  visions  in  the  industry. 

Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  re-  There  was  to  be  included  all  “The  increased  productioi 

ported  general  understanding  of  factors  of  design  and  construe-  will  help  to  solve  particular!; 
the  basis  for  a  proposed  agree-  tion  of  the  new  mill  and  its  newsprint  shortages  in  thi 
ment  involving  immediate  en-  subsequent  operation,  including  South.  The  bleached  sulphab 
gineering  and  early  erection  of  both  production  and  sales.  He  to  be  additionally  manufacture< 
a  mill  at  Childersburg,  Ala.,  expressed  Coosa  River’s  confi-  will  be  purchased  by  Kimberly 
with  annual  capacity  upward  of  dence  that  this  move  would  be  Clark  on  a  long-term  contrac 
100,000  tons.  the  final  one  necessary  toward  as  an  additional  source  of  sup 

The  announcement,  made  by  guaranteeing  long-term  contin-  ply  for  its  already  establishe< 
Edward  L.  Norton,  president  of  uity  of  operation.  manufacturing  activities  in  th( 

Coosa  River,  said  Kimberly-  “Kimberly-Clark  has  been  an  South.’’ 

Clark  would  expect  to  assume  outstanding  pioneer  in  the  field,  'The  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

complete  management  responsi-  manufacturing-wise,  and  in  as-  now  in  its  75th  year  of  opera 

bility  of  the  new  $30,000,000  sociated  community  develop-  tion,  owns  and  operates  eigh 

pulp  and  paper  mill  and  would  ment  that  helps  to  assure  fu-  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  thi 

hope  to  start  building  design  ture  progress,’’  Norton  said.  United  States,  in  addition  to  ex 

immediately.  “We  will  have  access  to  that  tensive  subsidiary  and  affiliatec 

Cola  G.  Parker,  president  of  operations  in  this  country  am 

Kimberly-Clark,  and  Ernst  i  t?i  j.  Canada.  While  the  bulk  of  it: 

Mahler,  executive  vicepresident,  U S6  OI  t  LClt  ^ClIS  direct  activities  is  now  in  thi 

were  expected  in  Birmingham  -j.  ,  .  ^  .  manufacture  of  pulp,  bookpapei 

this  week  to  develop  a  final  UlQGCl  111  ^IISIS  and  creped  wadding,  the  cor 

contract.  With  a  serious  box  car  short-  poration  ^  long  ago  as  1872  wa; 

Plans  call  for  a  two-machine  ggg  shaping  up,  publishers  were  engaged  directly  in  the  manu 
Childersburg  With  this  week  to  get  Canadian  fa^ure  of  newsprint, 

a  rated  daily  capacity  of  350  exneriment  with  the  Before  World  War  1.  the  cor 

use  of  low-sWe,  drop-Ind,  flat  Poration  introduced  in  Amer 

of  bleached  sulphate.  bottom  eondolas.  stock  and  flat  ‘ca  paper  for  the  first  roto 
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Hutchins  Book  Guides 
Royal  Press  Inquiry 


LONDON — A  32-item  question¬ 
naire  has  been  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  s  newspaper  proprietors  by 
me  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Press. 

The  obvious  pattern  for  the 
inquiry  is  the  recent  report  of 
the  CoiTiinission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  the  United  States. 
Chairman  of  that  group  Dr 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  was  an 
early  consultant  to  the  Roval 
Commission. 

The  No.  1  Question 

The  No.  1  question  put  to  Brit 
ain's  press  lords  is: 

In  what  does  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  consist?  Do  you 
agree  with  the  American  Com 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  that  those  who  operate  the 
Press  have  a  duty  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  ideas  which  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  free  speech  have 
brought  to  public  attention, 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with 
them?’ 

The  final  question  deals  with 
the  creation  of  a  Press  Council 
which  would  “issue  periodical 
reports  on  the  state  of  the 
Press.” 

Questions  on  ownership  and 
business  organization  of  the 
press  will  be  made  later,  the 
Commission  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher,  while  making  avail¬ 
able  the  text  of  the  present 
questionnaires.  The  inquiries, 
following  No.  1  (above),  are: 

The  Questionnaire 

2.  What  is  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper?  What  is 
the  character  and  extent  of  its 
responsibility  (a)  to  the  public 
and  ( b )  to  its  shareholders? 

3.  How  is  the  policy  of  your 
paper  (s)  determined?  By  whom 
and  with  what  considerations  in 
mind? 

4.  How  much  independence  is 
enjoyed  by  editors  of  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  a  chain?  Are  the  edi¬ 
tors  subject  to  directives  or 
guidance  from  headquarters  on 
either  national  or  local  matters? 
Are  leading  or  other  articles 
-syndicated? 

5.  To  what  extent  if  at  all  do 
.vou  consider  that  the  accurate 
pre.sentation  of  news  or  the  ade¬ 
quate  expression  of  opinion  is 
distorted  or  restricted  by:  — 

(1)  The  limitations  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  the  public. 

(2)  The  limitations  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  journalists  and  edi¬ 
tors. 

(3)  The  interests  and  infiu 
ences  of  advertisers. 

( 4 1  The  interests,  policies  and 
prejudices  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors. 

(5)  The  influence  and  inter 
ests  of  pressure  groups. 

(6)  The  influence  of  the  Gov 
ernment. 

(7)  The  economic  and  other 
difficulties  of  establishing  new 
newspapers. 

News  and  Opinion  Separate? 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
concentration  of  control  of  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Press  in  large 
corporations  works  for  or 
against  the  accurate  presentation 


of  news  and  the  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion? 

7.  How  far  do  the  known  opin¬ 
ions  and  preferences  of  the 
groups  mentioned  in  question  5 
influence  the  presentation  of 
news  and  opinion,  or  prevent 
the  discussion  of  particular 
topics  or  the  introduction  of  fea¬ 
tures  which  you  consider  desir¬ 
able?  Do  you  publish  material 
which  .vou  know  will  not  appeal 
to  the  majority  of  your  readers 
and  it  so.  on  what  grounds? 

8.  Should  a  paper  be  a  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  particular  set  of  opin¬ 
ions  or  should  it  present  several 
points  of  view  on  a  given  topic? 
Which  policy  do  you  adopt? 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  news 
and  opinion  should  be  strictly 
separated?  Is  this  practiced  in 
your  paper(st? 

10.  What  do  you  regard  as  a 
reasonable  standard  of  accur¬ 
acy?  Does  it  include  not  merely 
the  correctness  of  facts  stated 
but  also  the  statement  of  all  rel¬ 
evant  facts? 

11.  Who  is  responsible  on 
your  paper (s)  for  seeing  that 
the  requisite  standard  of  accur¬ 
acy  is  met?  How  far  is  control 
exercised  positively  to  insure  a 
high  standard  of  accuracy  and 
integrity? 

Attempts  at  Favoritism? 

12.  What  safeguards  are  pro¬ 
vided  against  attempts  to  in¬ 
duce.  e  g.,  city  editors  or  film 
critics,  to  show  favoritism. 

13.  Are  rewrite  men  employed 
on  your  paper(s)?  Is  it  part  of 
their  work  to  present  news  from 
a  particular  angle? 

14.  How  far  are  inaccuracy 
and  distortion  due  to  deliberate 
sensationalism  either  in  the 
choice  or  in  the  presentation 
of  material?  Is  sensationalism 
increasing?  Can  it  be  checked? 

15.  Are  directions  given  that 
particular  individuals  or  topics 
are  (at  to  be  written  up  or  (b) 
to  be  ignored?  If  so,  by  whom 
and  why?  If  not,  is  there  a  tacit 
assumption  to  the  same  effect? 

16.  Do  you  organize  polls  of 
public  opinion  on  matters  of 
public  interest?  If  so.  on  what 
basis?  Are  the  results  of  all 
.such  polls  published? 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the 
space  given  to  foreign  and  Em¬ 
pire  news  before  the  war  was 
adequate? 

18.  Are  arrangements  for  col¬ 
lecting  Empire  and  foreign  news 
adequate?  Could  they  be  im¬ 
proved  by  an  extension  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  sharing  corres¬ 
pondents  between  several  pa¬ 
pers? 

AP  and  Reuters  Tieup? 

19.  Are  the  existing  News 
Agency  services  adequate?  If 
not  how  can  they  be  im¬ 
proved? 

20.  Do  arrangements  such  as 
that  between  Reuters  and  the 
Associated  Press  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  British  and  American 
news  hinder  the  full  presenta¬ 
tion  of  one  country  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  other? 

21.  Can  anything  further  be 


done  to  facilitate  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  through  the 
Press  and  greater  accuracy'  in 
the  presentation  of  news? 

22.  What  proportion  of  the 
journalists  employed  by  your 
papers  have  ( a )  secondary  and 
(  b »  university  education? 

23.  How  are  journalists  on 
your  staff  recruit^  and  trained? 
How  are  leader  writers  and  spe¬ 
cialists.  e.g.,  foreign,  industrial, 
or  scientific  correspondents,  se¬ 
lected  and  trained? 

24.  How  is  are  the  Editor (s) 
of  your  paper(s)  selected  and 
appointed?  Are  there  any  special 
terms  in  an  Editor’s  contract 
either  guaranteeing  or  limiting 
his  freedom  in  exercising  his 
function? 

25.  What  in  your  opinion  are 
the  relative  merits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  recruitment  and 
training  in  the  industry? 

26.  Do  the  status  and  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  journalists 
need  raising?  If  so.  how  can  it 
be  done? 

How  Great  Is  Influence? 

27.  How  great  is  the  influence 
of  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
Press  on  the  public?  How  does 
it  compare  with,  and  is  it  coun¬ 
teracted  by,  that  of  the  B.B.C.? 
By  what  means  do  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  influence  of  your  pa¬ 
pers? 

28.  In  what  topics  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  most  interested?  Has  there 
been  any  change  in  recent  years 
in  public  interest  or  taste?  If  so, 
to  what  do  you  attribute  it?  Will 
it  continue?  Is  public  interest 
in  national  affairs  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  with  improved  educa¬ 
tion?  Is  it  the  business  of  a 
newspaper  to  lead  or  to  follow 
trends  in  public  interest  and 
taste? 

29.  What  arrangements  have 
you  for  co-operation  with  other 
newspapers? 

30.  What  significant  changes 
in  any  of  the  matters  mentioned 
above  or  in  others  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  evidence  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  1938?  Have  any 
been  an  improvement?  Will 
they  persist? 

31.  Do  you  see  any  changes  in 
the  control,  ownership  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Press  which 
either  now  or  in  the  near  future 
will  endanger  the  freedom  of 
the  Press? 

Practice  Proposals? 

32.  Do  you  think  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  mentioned  below  are 
practicable  and  in  the  public 
interest? 

( 1 1  The  limitation  by  law  of 
concentrations  of  ownership  or 
control,  whether  by  managers, 
editors  or  others. 

(2)  The  formation,  either  by 
compulsion  or  under  pressure,  of 
discriminatory  taxation,  of  trusts 
such  as  have  recently  been 
adopted  by  "The  Times",  “The 
Economist"  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

( 3 )  A  reorganization  of  the 
structure  of  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol.  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
smaller  units  or  subdivisions  of 
function  while  preserving  the 
advantages  of  large  scale  organ¬ 
ization  or  association. 

(4)  The  creation  of  a  public 
trust  to  lease  premises  and  plant 
to  newspaper  promoters  on 
terms  debarring  the  trust  from 


Beaverbrook  Aid  I 

Visits  In  Canada  I 

Montre.\l,  Can. — E.  J.  Robert 
son,  Canadian-born  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the 
London  Daily  Express  and  other 
papers  owned  by  Lord  Beaver¬ 
brook.  is  in  Canada  on  a  com¬ 
bined  business  and  holiday  trip. 

Current  newsprint  contracts 
involving  Beaverbrook  papers 
total  about  100.000  tons  a  year, 
although  not  all  of  these  com¬ 
mitments  can  be  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  because  of 
restrictions  on  dollar  expendi¬ 
tures.  Robertson  said.  Incident¬ 
ally,  he  added,  if  Beaverbrook 
papers  were  to  return  to  pre¬ 
war  size  they  would  need  a^ut 
300.000  tons  a  year. _ 

any  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
paper. 

(5)  The  conduct  of  newspa¬ 
pers  or  periodicals  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  (a)  readers  or  (b) 
newspaper  workers. 

( 6 )  A  levy  on  the  Press  to  fi¬ 
nance  experimental  publica¬ 
tions. 

(7)  The  publication  bv  a  pub¬ 
lic  body  independent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  paper  devoted  to 
the  obiective  statement  of  news 
and  opinion,  and  possibly  of  con¬ 
troversial  comment  supplied  by 
or  reprinted  from  the  remaining 
national  dailies. 

(8)  The  elimination  by  agree¬ 
ment  or  legislation  of  non-jour- 
nalistic  methods  of  competition 
such  as  canvassing,  free  gifts 
and  in.surance. 

(9)  The  compulsory  publica¬ 
tion  in  every  newspaper  of  a 
column  of  comment  by  an  out¬ 
side  critic  or  expert. 

(10)  The  creation  of  a  Press 
Council  representing  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  and  the 
public,  to  do  some  or  all  of  the 
following: 

(a)  draw  up  a  code  of  profes¬ 
sional  conduct  and  examine  al¬ 
leged  breaches  of  it; 

( b )  safeguard  the  indepen¬ 
dence  and  professional  integrity 
of  journalists; 

( c )  supervise  the  publication 
of  advertisements; 

(d)  issue  periodical  reports 
on  the  state  of  the  Press. 

(11)  The  creation  of  a  Press 
Institute,  whether  attached  to  a 
University  or  otherwise,  to  study 
the  social,  political,  economic 
and  technical  problems  of  the 
Press  and  report  periodically 
upon  them,  to  stimulate  new  de¬ 
velopments  and  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
viding  professional  training. 

(12)  A  combination  of  (10) 
and  ( 11 ). 

Memorandum  by  NUI 

The  commission  released  a 
memorandum  on  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  National  .Union  of 
Journalists,  which  claims  90^ 
of  Britain’s  newspapermen  M 
members.  The  union  made  tne 
following  recommendations; 

1.  That  a  press  board  be  m- 
tablished,  including  representa¬ 
tives  of  every  section  of  tne 
newspaper  industry  and  at  least 
two  or  three  representatives  of 
the  public. 

2.  That  parliament  set  up  a 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Working  Press 


Ex-Police  Reporter  Tom  C.  Gooch,  now  president  o?  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  calls  the  Governor  irom  a  mobile  radiophone. 


Second  Birthday  oi  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  Magazine  is  cele¬ 
brated  with  Publisher  Silliman  Evans  receiving  first  slice  oi  cake 
baked  and  cut  by  Mary  Lyles  Wilson  editor  of  the  Food  Page.  In  two 
years.  Magazine  has  carried  1,200  local  stories  and  4,000  pictures. 


Off  to  Steve  Canyon  (formerly 
Squirrel  Gulch)  in  Colorado  go 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milt  Caniff  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  ceremonies. 


That's  My  Baby,  says  Mrs.  Lee  Dobson,  thanking  Reporter  Edward  B. 
Griffin  and  Photographer  Louis  W.  Raczkowski  o!  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  whose  sleuthing  recovered  child  from  “kidnapper". 


M  Abrams  seated,  sports  editor  oi  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
gives  $2,500  irom  P-G  Dapper  Dan  Club  to  Bob  Considine,  standing, 
for  Runyon  Cancer  Fund,  at  dinner  honoring  Abrams. 


Judges  of  Miss  Stardust  contest  try  to  pick  one  out  of  25,000 — they 
are  Caveo  Sileo.  International  News  Photos:  Tom  Gouvernale,  New 
York  Mirror  picture  editor,  and  Epsie  Kinord,  NEA  ioshion  editor. 


Miss  Press  Photographer  oi  Atlantic  City  greets  A1  B.  Gregory  left, 
United  Press,  ond  T.  E.  Applegate  right,  Associated  Press. 
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Congress  May 
Head  Off  Test 
Of  'Press  Gag' 

Washington — The  virtual  cer¬ 
tainty  that  the  “press  gag”  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
will  be  removed  by  congres¬ 
sional  action  is  likely  to  leave 
CIO  President  Philip  Murray’s 
challenge  of  that  section  un¬ 
answered. 

Murray  caused  the  CIO  News, 
official  publication  of  his  labor 
group,  to  indorse  a  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  election  Tuesday  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  He  announced  his 
intention  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  and  made  it  clear  that  a 
test  of  the  new  labor-manage¬ 
ment  law  was  invited. 

The  Act  forbids  contributions 
or  expenditures  by  unions  and 
corporations  in  connection  with 
an  election  for  any  federal  of¬ 
fice.  Congressional  debate  —  in 
which  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
one  of  the  co-sponsors,  took  a 
leading  part— established  that  it 
was  aimed  at  union  newspapers 
supported  by  dues  payments. 

Tait  for  Amending  It 
It  developed  after  the  bill  be¬ 
came  law  that  the  provision  was 
so  broadly  expressed  that  it 
might  be  held  that  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,  if  owned 
by  a  corporation,  could  not  com¬ 
ment  on  candidates  or  express  a 
preference  in  a  federal  election. 
That  opinion,  expressed  unoffi¬ 
cially  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  and  labor  lawyers,  was 
accepted  on  Capitol  Hill.  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft  was  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  in  favor  of  an  amend¬ 
ment,  but  Senators  Aiken,  of 
Vermont,  and  Hatch,  of  New 
Mexico,  were  first  in  with  re¬ 
pealer  bills  touching  only  the 
"press  gag”  section. 

Both  senators  took  the  floor 
this  week  to  discuss  their  pro¬ 
posed  repealer. 

Senator  Hatch  said:  “If  any 
doubt  arises  in  any  measure 
pending  before  the  Congress, 
that  doubt  should  be  resolved 
against  the  proposal  and  in 
favor  of  complete  freedom  of 
press  and  freedom  of  speech.” 

Court  Victory  Seen  Likely 
Senator  Aiken  said:  “I  think 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
labor  leaders  may  be  inviting  a 
test  which  they  feel  they  are 
almost  certain  to  win,  because 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  this  rider  on  the 
labor  bill,  which  was  adopted 
in  the  conference  committee,  is 
a  direct  violation  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  the  right  of  a 
free  press.  I  understand  that  if 
interpreted  literally,  as  a  law 
should  be  interpreted,  most  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  country 
would  be  violating  the  law  if 
they  commented  on  political 
issues  during  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Both  senators  urged  action  be¬ 
fore  adjournment  this  month. 

Senator  Taft  agreed  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  ambiguous  and  amend¬ 
ment  is  desirable,  but  he  re¬ 
jected  the  suggestion  that  news¬ 
papers  generally  would  be 
affected.  He  said  he  would  ask 


Vendor  Bill  Passed 

Washington — The  House  of 
Representatives  has  voted  un¬ 
animously  to  exempt  from  pay¬ 
roll  tax  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  all  newspaper 
vendors,  except  those  on  pub¬ 
lisher  payrolls.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Rep.  B.  W.  Gearhart,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  who  pointed  out  that 
since  publishers  pay  the  ven¬ 
dors  nothing  there  is  no  basis 
for  computation  of  tax.  Senate 
concurrence  and  White  House 
approvol  are  expected. 

that  bona  fide  newspapers,  regu¬ 
larly  published,  be  excluded 
from  the  operations  of  the  law. 

Repr.  Fred  A.  Hartley,  co¬ 
author  of  the  law,  said  he  does 
not  agree  with  those  who  hold 
the  Act  curbs  expression  by 
union  newspapers. 

“Any  union  newspaper,”  he 
told  reporters,  “can  legally  take 
a  stand  on  a  political  candidate. 
...  If  I  am  incorrect  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  law,  I  am 
willing  to  amend  it  to  make  it 
clear." 


'Tommy'  Stern 
Goes  to  Seattle 
On  Star  Deal 

Philadelphia  —  David  ( Tom¬ 
my)  Stern,  3d.  left  here  by  air¬ 
plane  July  16  bound  for  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  he  will  negotiate 
over  the  weekend  for  purchase 
of  the  Seattle  Star,  an  evening 
daily  with  70,000  circulation. 

Stern  is  the  son  of  J.  David 
Stern,  former  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  He 
was  vicepresident  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Camden  papers  at 
the  time  of  their  sales  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  last  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Accompanying  Stern  on  the 
transcontinental  jaunt  were 
Smith  Davis,  newspaper  broker, 
and  George  W.  Nelson,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  Nelson  has  been  active  in 
negotiations  for  the  Seattle  Star, 
and  if  the  deal  goes  through 
will  be  the  younger  Stern’s 
right  bower  in  future  conduct 
of  affairs. 

“The  deal  has  not  been  con¬ 
summated,”  Stern  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “It  may  fall  through 


Toronto  Telegram 
Put  on  ‘Open  Market’ 


TORONTO,  Can. — The  Toronto 
Telegram  will  be  sold  on  “an 
open  market  .  .  .  probably  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  years,”  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  C.  O. 
Knowles,  managing  editor  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  John 
Ross  Robertson. 

Founded  in  1876  by  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  the  paper  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  five-man  board  of 
trustees  since  his  death  in  1918. 
Listed  as  independent  of  polit¬ 
ical  affiliation,  the  Telegram  is 
an  evening  paper  averaging  36 
pages  with  a  circulation  of 
more  than  190,000  daily. 

Income  for  Hospital 
Under  provisions  of  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson's  will,  Mr.  Knowles  said 
the  income  from  the  entire 
estate  including  the  newspaper 
is  to  be  used  to  maintain  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
which  Mr.  Robertson  founded. 
This  rider  in  the  will  came  into 
effect  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robertson’s  widow,  Mrs.  Irving 
H.  Cameron,  who  died  last  week 
after  a  lengthy  illness. 

“It  will  be  an  open  market,” 
Mr.  Knowles  said.  “We  will  sell 
the  paper  with  due  regard  to 
what  we  believe  were  the 
wishes  of  John  Ross  Robertson 
and  with  due  regard  to  its  value. 

“No  one  has  an  inside  track 
on  its  purchase.” 

Following  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  managing  editor 
said  the  trustees  had  received 
“dozens  of  offers”  for  the  paper. 
He  said  the  trustees  had  “wide 
powers”  and  had  been  instructed 


by  the  will  to  dispose  of  the 
paper  in  an  emergency. 

“Such  an  emergency  obvious¬ 
ly  never  had  arisen;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  paper  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  value,”  he  add^. 

Beaverbrook  Interested 

He  said  he  had  no  recent  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  what  interests  have 
their  eyes  on  purchase  of  the 
Telegram,  whose  value  has  been 
independently  estimated  at  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

Persons  possibly  interested  in 
the  purchase  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Knowles  stated,  were  “Lord 
Beaverbrook,  Roy  Thompson, 
proprietor  of  eight  Ontario  daily 
papers,  a  weekly  magazine  and 
several  radio  stations.” 

The  board  of  trustees  which 
will  handle  the  sale  of  the  paper 
are:  Mr.  Knowles,  Alfr^  T. 
Chadwick,  business  manager; 
Douglas  S.  Robertson  and  C.  H. 
J.  Snider,  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  also  a  trustee  of 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

In  1944,  the  value  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  was  estimated  in 
court  returns  as  $2,832,909.  For 
21  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  paper,  profits 
were  turned  over  annually  to  a 
trust  company.  ’These  have  been 
variously  estimated  at  between 
$3,000,000  and  $$4,000,000. 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
with  the  sale  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  and  with  the  amount 
accumulated  at  the  trust  com¬ 
pany  there  will  be  $7,000,000 
available,  the  income  from 
which  will  go  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 


altogether;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
I  am  interested  in  the  Washing, 
ton  newspaper,  and  anxious  to 
put  the  deal  over,  if  we  can  pos. 
sibly  arrive  at  terms  suitable  to 
all  parties  involved. 

"Originally  the  Star  wu 
owned  by  Charlie  Scrippi 
brother  of  the  head  of  the 
Scripps  newspaper  group.  R  y 
presently  owned  by  a  group  of 
13  business  men  in  Seattle  idio 
are  stockholders  in  Star  con¬ 
trol.  The  publisher  is  Howard 
Parish.” 

It  was  reported  the  price  on 
the  Star  is  $500,000.  SheWon 
Sackett,  West  Coast  publisher 
and  radio  station  operator 
headed  the  group  which  bought 
the  paper  several  months  ago. 
He  is  now  reducing  his  holdings! 

Stern  said  his  father  is  not 
involved  in  the  deal,  and  will 
not  be  associated  in  any  capacity 
with  Star  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  if  the  deal  goes 
through.  He  recalled  that  one 
of  his  father’s  first  Far  West 
jobs  was  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seattle  Star. 
He  was  23  at  the  time. 

“Soon  after  landing  the  job," 
the  younger  Stern  related,  ‘he 
wrote  mother  to  come  along.  I 
was  then  an  infant  less  than  a 
year  old.  Hardly  had  mother 
and  I  landed  in  our  prospective 
new  home  when  dad  was  fired. 
Very  shortly  afterward  dad 
brought  us  all  back  East." 

Record  Plant  Sold 

Indication  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  for  a  sale  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  multiplied  here 
this  week  with  sale  of  the  Rec 
ord's  old  home  at  Broad  and 
Wood  streets. 

Title  h£is  passed  to  the  Wood¬ 
men  of  the  World  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Society  of  Omaha,  Nebr. 
The  consideration  is  $740,000. 

The  premises  are  presently 
occupied  by  the  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Stern  had  sold  the  building 
to  the  Bankers  Securities  Corp, 
prior  to  the  time  he  acquir^ 
WCAU.  He  then  took  a  long¬ 
term  lease  w'hich  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bulletin. 

Meanwhile,  General  Manager 
Richard  W.  Slocum  indicated 
prospects  for  sale  of  the  Record 
had  dwindled.  Inquiries  have 
stopped  altogether.  A.  Webster 
Dougherty,  local  bond  house 
president  and  financier,  has 
dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

Inquirer  Sales  Gain 

As  fast  as  newsprint  supplies 
allow,  this  city’s  two  major 
newspapers  are  supplying  the 
circulation  formerly  held  by  the 
Record.  In  the  morning  field, 
the  Inquirer  shows  steady  gains 
since  the  departure  of  its  only 
morning  rival.  Daily  since  the 
passing  of  the  Record,  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  been  publishing  front 
page  its  circulation  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  month. 

These  published  figures  read: 
April  average.  713,940;  May 
average,  721,045;  June  average, 
735,465.  Editor  &  Publish 
Year  Book  posted  the  morning 
circulation  early  this  year  as 
606,664.  Record  morning  circu¬ 
lation  before  closing  was  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  2M,000,  with  Sunday 
over  610,000.  Inquirer  Sunday 
circulation,  in  published  figures, 
has  shown  little  change. 
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COME  CARTOONISTS  SWITCH  THEIR  THEMES  FROM  SAUCERS  TO  SICKLES 


Nellor  Ran  Bare  Tip 
Into  Atomic  Scoop 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON— With  a  touch 

of  red  hair  which  contradicts 
his  mild  brown  eyes  and  blunt 
features  which  fail  to  repress  a 
keen-edged  mind,  Edward  K. 
Nellor,  New  York  Sun  corres- 
spondent,  “caught  on”  to  the 
first  tip  in  the  A-bomb  docu¬ 
ment  thefts  “while  shooting  the 
breeze”  with  a  former  FBI 
agent  who  is  working  for  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee. 

"The  first  glimmer  that  I  had 
hold  of  something,”  Nellor  re¬ 
called.  “was  about  as  nebulous 
as  seeing  a  flying  saucer — but  it 
was  there  and  I  started  follow¬ 
ing  it  out.” 

Rival  on  Trail  of  Story 

"The  story  broke  when  it 
did.”  Nellor  explained,  grin¬ 
ning,  “because  I  got  wind  that 
an  INS  reporter  was  on  the  trail 
of  it.  I  had  been  working  fast 
for  two  weeks,  and  I  still  would 
have  liked  more  time.  I  sat 
down  at  once  (July  7)  and 
turned  it  out.” 

Although  he  visited  neither 
Oak  Ridge,  nor  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.,  in  preparing  the  story 
of  the  seized  documents,  Nellor 
said  that  previously  he  had 
visited  both  places. 

“From  the  first,”  he  explained, 
“I  felt  sure  that  the  Atom  bomb 
security  situation  was  in  a  mess, 
and  I  expected  to  be  shoved 
around  a  bit  when  the  story 
broke. 

"Well  they  are  doubling  the 
security  staff!” 

“The  Sun  still  maintains  there 
are  missing  documents  from 
Oak  Ridge,”  Nellor  said,  “and 
those  who  conduct  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  leak  in  atom  bomb 
secrets  should  look  into  toe 
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backlog  of  scientists  who  have 
worked  on  the  project.” 

Born  33  years  ago  at  Kadoka, 
S.  D.,  Nellor  said  he  decided  to 
become  a  newspaperman  be¬ 
cause  his  father  had  raised  a 
family  of  seven,  somehow,  by 
running  a  weekly  newspaper 
there. 

Graduating  from  the  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University  at  Mitchell. 
S.  D.,  he  received  his  B.A.,  and 
a  job  on  the  Weekly  Gazette 
there  at  the  same  time,  later 
going  to  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

All  His  Story 

Given  a  disability  discharge 
after  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Central  Pacific  theater  with  the 
34th  Infantry,  Nellor  hardly 
waited  for  the  shrapnel  wound 
in  his  shoulder  to  heal  before 
going  to  work  for  the  Santa 
Barbara  ( Calif. )  News  -  Press. 
Three  years  ago  he  went  on  the 
New  York  Sun  copy  desk,  and 
a  year  later  came  to  Watoing- 
ton.  Nellor  is  married,  and  has 
one  4-year-old  daughter. 

“It’s  his  story,”  said  tall 
Phelps  Adams,  for  19  years  the 
Sun’s  bureau  chief  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Eddie  gathered  all  the  dope 
himself,  dug  it  out  and  put  it 
together.  It  stood  up  because 
he  made  it  stand  up,  and  he’s 
been  keeping  pretty  busy  to 
make  sure  it  does. 

“I  don’t  imagine  he  would 
want  another  one  like  it  to 
break  tomorrow.  It's  a  good 
story — what  it  took  to  make  it 
is  pretty  evident.” 

The  Sun  story  had  quick  re¬ 
percussions  on  Capitol  Hill, 
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within  toe  FBI  and  the  federal 
courts,  and  gave  the  Sun  one 
of  the  most  sensational  exclu¬ 
sives  of  the  postwar  era. 

In  what  seemed  an  apparent 
attempt  to  minimize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  material  seizure. 
Senator  Bourke  Hickenlooper, 
of  Iowa,  presented  the  news¬ 
paper  story  to  the  Senate  and 
commented  on  the  nature  of  the 
documents  taken  from  Los  Al¬ 
amos  and  the  means  by  which 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  two 
Army  sergeants,  since  dis¬ 
charged  from  service. 

His  colleagues,  the  FBI,  and 
the  newspapers  which  promptly 
took  up  the  story  saw  deeper 
implications  than  the  asserted 
“souvenir  hunting,”  and  stressed 
the  danger  inherent  in  any  pro¬ 
tective  scheme  which  permits 
such  a  thing  to  happen. 

Hickenlooper  is  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Atomic  Energy.  His 
point  that  none  of  the  material 
leaked  to  a  foreign  power  seems 
to  have  been  verified  by  the 
FBI  inquiry.  But  indictments 
have  been  returned  against  the 
two  former  servicemen,  Alex¬ 
ander  von  der  Luft,  23,  arrested 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  Ernest  D. 
Wallis,  34,  picked  up  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  former  is  a  student 
and  the  latter  a  commercial 
photographer. 

One  of  the  first  facts  estab¬ 
lished  in  toe  furor  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Nellor’s  story  is  that 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  trials 
of  the  indicted  former  GI’s  will 
not  give  rise  to  any  question  of 
copy  censorship  to  protect  vital 
secret  information.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  material  taken  from 
the  bomb  plant  will  not  be  de¬ 
tailed  in  testimony,  except  as 
to  those  parts  which  the  ac¬ 
cused  young  men  claim  already 
have  been  given  to  the  public 
through  official  statements. 

They  are  charged  with  re¬ 
moving  documents  marked 
“confidential”  from  the  custody 
of  the  United  States.  What  was 


contained  in  those  documents 
Is  not  material  to  the  criminal 
charge,  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  explained. 

Hickenlooper  had  stated  to 
the  Senate  that  no  highly  im¬ 
portant  documents  were  in¬ 
volved.  He  revealed  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  had 
reported  the  removals  “early 
this  year” — presumably  about 
nine  months  after  the  actual 
thefts  which,  he  said,  took  place 
in  March,  1946.  He  also  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  two  men  re¬ 
sponsible  already  had  been 
picked  up.  Insisting  effective 
security  had  been  maintained, 
he  nevertheless  added,  “.  .  .  even 
though  there  was  a  surrepti¬ 
tious  removal  of  certain  impor¬ 
tant  documents  and  information 
at  that  time.” 

The  Iowa  senator  was  crit¬ 
ical  of  certain  parts  of  the  story. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
conjecture,  guess  and  “dope” 
paragraphs  were  allowed  to 
creep  into  it. 

Hearing  Delayed 

It  became  apparent  very 
early  that,  despite  Senator  Hick- 
enlooper’s  attempt  to  pass  over 
the  importance  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  brought  to  light  by  the 
newspaper  story,  his  committee 
was  taking  a  serious  view  of  the 
matter.  It  was  announced  at  toe 
joint  committee’s  offices  that  a 
hearing  would  be  held  Tuesday 
morning.  The  Congressional 
Record  reaching  correspondents 
that  morning  carried  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  but  over¬ 
night  a  story  had  been  released 
by  the  senator  stating  there 
would  be  no  hearing — for  the 
present. 

Summonses  had  already  been 
sent  to  Reporter  Nellor,  and  to 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  and  James 
Walter  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  Also,  Maj.  Gen. 
Groves,  former  head  of  toe  Man¬ 
hattan  District  Project,  in  which 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Small  Town  Papers 
Deserve  National  Ads 

By  Ed  WolH 

Ed  Wolii  &  Associate*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IT  CAME  as  a  surprise.  For 

the  first  time  in  my  long  ad¬ 
vertising  career,  a  smalltown 
newspaper  publisher  had  come 
into  the  agency  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Our  stories,”  he  said,  “carry 
standard  merchandise.  The  small 
towns  in  this  area  have  greater 
combined  population  in  their 
trading  areas  than  the  big  cities. 
Their  combined  retail  purchases 
total  almost  twice  as  much. 
Then  why  don’t  you  agencies 
place  more  advertising  with 
us?” 

A  Valid  Argument 

The  man  had  a  valid  argu¬ 
ment.  It  applies  with  equal 
force  in  many  sections  of  the 
United  States.  One  additional 
argument  might  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  a  good  one — sub¬ 
scribers  of  smalltown  papers, 
having  fewer  social  distrac¬ 
tions  than  city  people,  tend  to 
spend  more  time  over  their 
newspapers,  hence  give  the  ad¬ 
vertising  a  more  leisurely  and 
attentive  reading. 

Agency  men  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  question  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  for 
many  national  or  sectional  ad¬ 
vertisers,  smalltown  papers  do 
offer  a  good  buy.  “But  .  .  .” 
they  always  add.  And  the  but 
is  serious,  in  their  minds.  So 
here  is  their  indictment  and  a 
suggested  solution  which  might 
help  the  publishers  and  the 
agencies  in  doing  business  to¬ 
gether. 

‘Papers  Are  Arbitrary' 

“Some  smalltown  papers  are 
arbitrary,”  said  one  agency  man. 
“Just  recently  we  took  on  an 
account  in  a  city  of  18,000.  By 
arrangement.  the  advertiser 
pays  us  a  fee  greater  than  the 
commissions  would  total.  We 
placed  advertising  with  his  lo¬ 
cal  paper,  asking  that  the  bills 
be  made  out  to  the  advertiser 
but  rnailed  to  the  agency  for 
checking  and  O.K.,  after  which 
the  bills  would  be  mailed  by 
the  agency  to  the  advertiser  for 
payment  direct  to  the  paper. 
City  newspapers  do  this  for  our 
agency,  but  do  you  think  this 
smalltown  publisher  would 
Nope.  He  insists  on  mailing 
the  bills  to  the  advertiser.  Then 
the  advertiser  has  to  mail  them 
to  us,  involving  a  delay  of  two 
to  three  days — for  what?” 

Said  another,  “We  wanted  to 
place  some  advertising  in  a 
smalltown  paper  for  a  retail 
store  located  right  next  to  the 
publisher.  Five  times  we  wrote 
for  a  local  rate  card  without 
receiving  a  reply.  Then  we 
sent  a  man  from  the  agency  to 
call  in  person.  He  had  to  inter¬ 
view  three  people  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  before  he  could  get 
a  copy  of  the  local  rate  card. 


They  were  all  evidently  sus¬ 
picious  of  something.  But  why? 
Even  if  we  had  tried  the  silly 
procedure  of  placing  national 
advertising  at  the  local  rate, 
the  paper  could  have  declined  it 
except  at  national  rates.  Now, 
you  tell  me — why  should  we 
waste  our  time  trying  to  do 
business  with  that  outfit?” 

Try  to  Get  a  Bill 

Another  exclaimed,  “Holy 
mackerel!  Did  you  ever  try 
to  get  a  mail  reply  from  a  small¬ 
town  paper?  If  you  got  two  out 
of  ten  promptly  in  response  to 
your  first  letter  you  were  lucky. 
Not  me!  I  appreciate  their 
value,  but  life  is  too  short.” 

Still  another:  “They’ll  take 
the  advertising,  sure.  But  try 
to  get  a  bill  from  them  at  the 
end  of  the  month!  Just  try.” 

That  reminded  me  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  own.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  closing  an  agency 
whose  president  had  died.  Set¬ 
tlement  with  clients,  magazines, 
big  city  papers,  outdoor  firms, 
radio  stations,  suppliers  and 
landlords  were  all  cleaned  up 
within  less  than  a  month.  But 
to  make  final  payments  to  some¬ 
what  more  than  100  small  town 
papers  scattered  over  the  nation 
dragged  along  for  almost  half  a 
year.  Then  we  arbitrarily  sent 
out  notices  to  some  30  remain¬ 
ing  publishers  that  if  bills  were 
not  received  by  return  mail  no 
payment  would  be  made. 

Of  those  30,  how  many  do 
you  think  answered?  Not  one. 
They  preferred  to  accept  the  loss 
rather  than  render  a  bill. 

Now,  small-town  publishers, 
as  a  whole,  are  extremely  busy 
men.  The  demands  on  their 
time  are  excessive,  in  many 
cases.  Acting  as  reporters,  ad 
solicitors,  subscription  men, 
typographic  foremen,  business 
managers,  editors,  civic  work¬ 
ers,  hosts  to  visitors  and  in  a 
dozen  other  capacities  as  need 
may  require  from  time  to  time, 
these  men  must  often  hope  un- 
availingly  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  relaxed  leisure. 

Solution  to  Problem? 

Is  there,  then,  no  solution  to 
the  problem?  Must  small  town 
publishers  continue  to  receive 
less  foreign  advertising  than 
they  deserve?  Must  agencies 
and  advertisers  forego  the 
greater  use  of  small-town 
papers?  There  is,  I  think,  a  way 
out,  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

First,  let  the  small  town  pub¬ 
lishers  realize  that  the  methods 
of  operation  current  among 
their  larger  conten^oraries  pre¬ 
vail  because  advertisers  expect 
prompt  service  in  every  detail 
from  agencies,  and  that  agencies 
therefore  must  require  it  from 
publishers. 


Second,  let  a  sectional  group 
of  smaller  publishers  invite  a 
reasonable  number  of  agency 
representatives  to  confer  with 
them  on  the  required  standards 
of  operation. 

Then  let  these  publishers  em¬ 
ploy  a  central  office,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  which  shall  be  to  check 
insertions,  do  the  billing  and 
answer  correspondence — all  with 
promptness.  The  cost  per  paper 
should,  one  would  expect,  be 
far  less  than  the  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  that  might  be 
thus  gained. 

Finally,  let  these  associated 
publishers,  through  the  central 
office,  notify  agencies  of  the 
new  arrangement,  and  socilit 
future  business  on  that  basis. 

The  foregoing  is  by  no  means 
a  finished  plan.  Many  details 
remain  to  be  filled  in.  Quite 
possibly  some  simpler  and  better 
way  can  be  devised.  All  that  is 
ne^ed  is  some  method  by  which 
small  town  papers  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  they  do  now, 
while  advertisers  and  agencies 
also  maintain  their  current 
practices. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Whiskey  Ad  Series 
Is  Keyed  to  Sports 


Institutional, 

The  enterprising  Diamond  . 
partmcnt  Store  of  Charleston, 
Va.,  ran  this  full-page  ad  r*-l 
cently  in  the  Charleston  Gaiettsl 
to  mark  the  state's  84h  birthda 


CONTINUING  its  extensive 

newspaper  advertisements  on 
Fleischmann’s  Preferred  Blend¬ 
ed  Whiskey,  the  Fleischmann 
Distilling  Corp.  has  announced 
a  new  newspaper  campaign  with 
copy  and  illustrations  featuring 
seasonal  sports. 

According  to  W.  H.  McEwen, 
Jr.,  advertising  manager,  the 
new  copy  will  be  released  this 
month  and  the  schedule  will 
reach  its  peak  in  most  of  the 
key  markets  across  the  country 
during  the  last  three  months 
of  the  year. 

The  ads  will  run  in  three 
sizes  of  400,  300  and  200  lines. 
They  will  appear  in  about  75 
dailies  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  13,951,000. 

The  copy  in  each  ad  is  brief 
but  points,  stressing  that  the 
quality  which  makes  for  per¬ 
fection  in  sports  is  the  same 
quality  which  also  makes  for 
perfection  in  the  Fleischmann 
product. 

Prepared  for  release  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  the  ad  layouts 
will  be  built  around  the  popular 
national  sports  with  some  spe¬ 
cially  selected  non-sport  illus¬ 
trations  calculated  to  attain 
high  readership. 

Duncan  Hits  Jackpot 

THOMAS  W.  DUNCAN,  former 

reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
ceived  news  early  this  summer 
that  he  and  his  typewriter  had 
hit  one  of  the  biggest  literary 
jackpots.  His  704-page  novel, 
"Gus  the  Great,”  had  been, 
bought  by  Universal-Interna¬ 
tional  on  a  10-year  lease  ar¬ 
rangement,  with  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $100,000  cash  and  a 
possible  $301,000  ceiling  price 


that  depends  on  the  later  count 
of  the  book  in  condensatioQi„B^M 
serializations,  and  trade  sales. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  had  picked^^^K 
“Gus  the  Great”  for  its 
tember  selection.  Just  to 
the  picture  perfect,  J.  B.  Lip-'^^^P 
pincott  Co.,  the  publishers,  wUl 
launch  the  book  on  Sept  17 
with  a  $40,000  initial  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation,  largest  initial 
budget  in  the  company’s  long 
history. 

Mr.  Duncan,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
class  of  ’29  and  took  his  master 
of  arts  degree  at  Drake  Univer 
sity.  In  addition  to  magazine 
articles  and  other  free-lance 
writing  output  that  followed  his 
days  of  covering  a  beat  for  the 
■Tribune  and  Register,  he  is  the 
author  of  three  previous  novels: 

“O,  Chautauqua”  (1935);  “We 
Pluck  This  Flower”  (1937);  and 
“Ring  Horse”  (1940),  the  ino- 
tion  picture  rights  of  which 
were  sold  this  year  to  Harry 
Sherman,  Enterprise  producer.  | 

Berry  Season 

NATIONAL  Cranberry  Associa¬ 
tion,  producers  of  Ocean 
Spray  products,  will  use  news 
papers  in  the  fall  to  carry  their 
advertising  message  for  the  first 
time  since  before  the  war.  The 
budget,  which  is  the  largest  in  ^ 
the  co-operative’s  history,  will  ,  ^ 
also  include  six  full  color  ads 
in  women’s  magazines.  The 
Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Boston,  is  m 
handling  the  account. 

Westward,  Ho!  1 

AN  INVITATION  to  industry  to  »  , 

settle  in  the  State  of  Washing-  ^ 
ton  will  be  extended  in  a  fuU'  \ 
(Continued  on  page  46)  1 
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Deliver  to  ' 

Vlain  T>ealer  headers  f 


Brand  new  cars  .  .  .  right  off  the  ship  from  Detroit .  .  . 

I  and  on  their  way  to  readers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Cleveland  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  in  automobile 
oivners  on  a  per  capita  basis,  and  car  sales,  broken  down  into 
273  census  tracts  in  ABC  Cleveland  (Cuyahoga  County),  show 
a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

That’s  the  reason  the  Plain  Dealer  has  maintained  for  so  many 
years  its  high  position  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  Todav,  cars  will 
sell  where  cars  have  sold  before. Take  advantage  of  this  thriving, 
ready  market.  Star  the  Plain  Dealer  at  the  top  of  your  automo¬ 
bile  and  automotive  product  schedules. 


Iowa, 
n  the 
latter 
liver- 
;azine 
lance 
<1  his 
r  the 
s  the 
ivels: 
■•We 
:  and 
mo- 
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Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sale^i  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
huyin"  power  of  your  potential 
customers?  The  Plain  Dealer 
Market  Survey  department 
can  answer  not  only  these  ques¬ 
tions,  hut  can  also  reveal  de¬ 
tailed  sales  hreak-downs  from 
1928  to  1942,  and  trace  Plain 
Dealer  readership  to  car  sales. 
VI  e'll  be  glad  to  make  an 
appointment  with  you  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  your  marketing 
potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


>?!  ni:NT.i.KNoi>v.\i\nfTu*  ~  \ 

lin  MEH  mwK  M  vmm 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


will  be  Kearney  Purchases 

the  full  two  stories  in  height,  ^  o  -j 

the  rest  of  the  second  floor  to  DOnQpCCnG  XlGSlGGnce 

Philadelphia  -  George  p 

photographic  dark  room,  mo- 

tion  picture  processing  shop,  ^icate  ^has  purchased  ^the^^ 
dressing  rooms  and  general  of-  jP^geph 

A  unique  feature  of  the  new  ^:;?Ah®"Ni°nth  > 

building  will  be  its  first  floor  fh°“  we^dafl  S  ’ 
foyer,  adjoining  the  main  en-  legenaary  gnosi. 

trance  to  the  Arena.  The  foyer  The  ghMt  is  mat  of  a  young 
will  contain  special  observation  Ionian  who  has  been  tentatively 
windows  opening  on  the  radio  identified  as  a  close  friend  of 
and  television  studios.  Joseph.  An  loth  century  shoe 

WFIL-TV  has  been  assigned  found  in  the  place  is  said  to 
Channel  Six  by  FCC.  The  sta-  have  belonged  to  her,  and  an 

tion  plans  to  go  on  the  air  this  tiquarians  are  sml  trying  to 

Fall.  find  her  name.  The  Bonaparte 

a  house  was  last  occupied  by 

Verdict  Appealed  S^'^hSidSphu-  tSy.lS 

Washington — Supreme  Court  his  death  in  1902. 
review  of  a  Pennsylvania  de-  Kearney  will  renovate  and 
cision  awarding  damages  to  refurnish  the  old  house  for  edu- 

_ _  ,  John  O’Donnell  in  his  libel  suit  cational  purposes,  including 

and  to  be  mindful  always  of  against  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  classes  for  World  War  II  vet- 

_  _ _ „  r------  ~ _ - _ -  --  -  — _ -  erans.  Kearney  now  h^  similar 

the  maximum  of  service  to  the  petition  filed  in  the  high  court  classes  at  the  Hill-Physick-Keith 

people  of  our  community.”  this  week.  House,  321  South  Fourth  Street. 


Television-Sports 
Tieup  Seen  for  Press 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA — Led  by  Edi-  new  structure  will  be  two 

TOR-PuBLisHER  Walter  H.  An-  stories  high,  the  first  floor  con- 
nenberg,  officials  of  the  Phil-  taining  a  television  studio,  a 
udelphia  Inquirer  and  its  radio  radio  studio,  control  rooms,  a 
station  WFIL  broke  ground  last  projection  room,  an  electronic 
week  for  a  new  building  to  shop  and  a  property  shop, 
house  the  television  studios  of  '‘Television  and  radio  are  vi- 
WFIL-TV.  The  Inquirer’s  new  tal  media  for  entertainment,” 
television  station.  Annenberg  said  Stowman  at  the  ground- 
spokesmen  said,  will  be  “the  breaking,  “just  as  they  are 
most  modern  building  in  the  great  instruments  of  public  serv- 
country  to  be  erected  especially  ice.  As  we  break  ground  for 
for  television.”  these  new  television  studios,  we 

Site  of  the  construction  is  on  renew  our  pledge  to  provide 
ground  adjoining  the  Philadel-  Philadelphia  with  the  finest  in 
phia  Arena,  at  46th  and  Market  sports  and  other  entertainment, 
streets,  principal  center  here 
for  sports  events.  The  arena  our  responsibility  to  provide  Record,  is  asked  in  a  certiorari 

was  purchased  recently  by  Tri-  .....  - .  ... 

angle  Publications,  Inc.,  the  par¬ 
ent  organization  of  the  Inquirer 
and  WFIL,  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  future  opera¬ 
tions  would  be  linked  closely 
with  those  of  WFIL  and  WFIL- 
TV. 

Annenberg,  sports  -  minded 
through  the  promotional  work 
of  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc.,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  newspapers, 
operating  many  of  the  nation’s 
leading  radio  centers,  will  need 
eventually  to  control  and  oper¬ 
ate  leading  sports  centers  of  the 
country,  this  through  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television,  which  will 
carry  sports  into  millions  of 
American  homes. 

He  believes  eventually  such 
sports  centers  as  Madison 
^uare  Garden  in  New  York, 
the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  and 
other  similar  arenas,  will  come 
under  newspaper  -  radio  super¬ 
vision.  His  purchase  of  the 
Arena  here  has  been  hailed  by 
sports  directors  and  athletic  en¬ 
thusiasts  as  a  step  toward  uni¬ 
versal  “home  consumption”  by 
fans  presently  unable  to  gain 
admission  to  crowded  .sports 
centers. 

Participating  in  the  ground¬ 
breaking  ceremonies  were  Mr. 

Annenberg.  Joseph  First,  vice- 
president;  Roger  W.  Clipp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WFIL;  Kenneth 
W.  Stowman,  television  direc¬ 
tor;  Louis  E.  Littlejohn,  chief 
engineer  of  WFIL.  and  John 
Furlow.  architect.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  completed  and  in 
use  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Facing  Market  Street,  the 


PAY  envelope, 
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You,  too,  can  sail  ahead  with  a  lot  less  effort  if  you 
pick  the  right  spots.  And  that  means  looking  be- 
■leath  the  surface  of  national  marketing  strategy. 


I 

r  I 

I 


Take,  for  instance,  cosmetics— naturals,  you  might 
think,  for  across-the-board  “national”  advertising. 
Yet  only  five  states  of  the  48  pile  up  51%  of  all 
cosmetic  sales.  What's  more,  the  beauty-conscious 
women  of  one  state  may  spend  seven  times  as  much 
for  cosmetics,  per  capita,  as  those  of  another. 

The  reasons  are  many— but  they  all  add  up  to  an 
often-forgotten  truth:  markets  are  different.  Find 
the  ones  where  sailing  is  easy,  and  you’ve  moved 
a  long  way  toward  lower  sales  costs,  higher  profits. 
And  there’s  no  better  way  to  exploit  those  low-cost, 
high-profit  markets  than  through  the  precision  con¬ 
trol  of  newspaper  advertising. 

To  help  you  find  your  high-potential  markets,  our 
sales  analysis  staff  has  a  growing  reservoir  of  mar¬ 
keting  facts.  A  phone  call  or  letter  will  start  this 
help  your  way.  Or  as  a  starter,  write  today  for  a 
copy  of  our  new  booklet.  Services  Available  to  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 

prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  New  York  Sun  in  the  interest  of  more  effeclive  advertising 
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Bob  Hughes,  Specialist 
In  Package  Goods  Ads 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 


FOR  THOSE  of  you  who  tuned 

in  late,  our  subject  for  today 
is  Robert  G.  Hughes,  Jr.  Stick 
to  this  station,  folks,  for  full 
details — and  no  commercials. 

RGH,  better  known  as  Bob 
the  copy  chief  at  Duane  Jones 
Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  package  goods 
specialist  with  the  very  white 
teeth  and  the  expressive  hands 
that  are  rhythm  in  motion  and 
the  memory  so  poor  that  he  is 
constantly  losing  hats  in  cars, 
nighteries  and  restaurants. 

Poor  Memory 

A  boyish  smile  (he’s  341 
danced  around  his  sunburned 
nose.  The  smile  danced  on 
merry,  thin  legs  and  it  set  off 
his  fine  blue  eyes,  like  black 
against  white.  “I  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  names,  and  my  wife  is  al¬ 
ways  calling  me  for  something 
I  forgot  to  do.” 

Well,  the  man  is  human.  He 
describes  himself  as  an  average 
citizen.  *T  was  an  average  stu¬ 
dent  at  Columbia  University. 
I’ve  had  an  average  life  and  I 
guess  I’m  average  enough  here 
on  this  job.” 

Could  be,  as  they  say  down  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere. 

Could  be — except  for  the  job 
phase.  On  this  the  chief,  whose 
6  feet  are  topped  off  by  a  high 
forehead  and  wisps  of  brown 
hair,  is  straining  his  modesty 
muscles. 

Seeded  No.  3 

He’s  as  far  from  average  in 
this  department  as  homeplate 
is  from  the  bullpen.  Actually, 
he  is  seeded  at  least  No.  3  as  a 
package  goods  adman.  The 
master.  Frank  Hummert.  taught 
him.  Hummert  was  a  former 
partner  in  Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert.  where  our  subject 
once  worked. 

The  lessons  stuck,  and  as  he 
went  along  he  became  a  pol¬ 
ished  student  and  exponent  of 
the  Hummert  approach. 

We  crossed  legs  in  his  neat 
office  for  a  few  words.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  interview  by  offering 
an  Alligator  cigaret.  latest  puff 
on  rtie  market  and  one  of  the 
agency’s  accounts. 

Then  he  leaned  over  his  desk 
and  his  hands  started  moving 
and  moved  for  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  session.  Those  hands  have 
a  grammatical  use:  They  punc¬ 
tuate  with  a  period  or  exclama¬ 
tion  point  or  question  mark 
each  point  he  makes. 

He  wore  a  blue-and-white 
striped  tie  and  rainbow-colored 
suspenders  that  cut  into  a  white 
shirt.  He’s  not  a  handsome 
man.  but  he  has  charm  and 
poise  and  a  cultured  voice  and 
that  particular  class-look  that 
seems  to  belong  to  many  upper- 
row  admen. 

His  eyes  are  his  best  feature. 
They  can  talk  by  themselves. 
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They  have  laughter,  kindness, 
sympathy  and  a  friendly  direct¬ 
ness  in  them. 

He  said  that  the  New  York 
City  agency,  which  in  five  years 
has  boomed  its  billing  from  IV^ 
to  more  than  $12,000,000,  and 
which  specializes  in  package 
goods  advertising,  is  against 
’  cute”  writing. 

■’After  all,  you  want  the  read¬ 
er  to  read  every  word  of  the 


Bob  Hughes,  package  goods 
specialist,  hard-seller  and  sailor. 

ad.  If  you  use  ‘cute’  words,  or 
an  unusual  construction,  or 
words  that  are  not  instantly 
recognized,  you  may  stop  the 
reader’s  progress  through  the 
ad — and  thus  lose  the  reader. 

“In  the  same  breath,  don’t 
fall  in  love  with  a  phrase.  If 
you  do.  the  phrase  will  prove 
to  be  a  sideshow  while  the 
main  event  is  going  on.” 

The  chief  and  his  six-man 
crew  are  hard-sellers,  obvious¬ 
ly.  Miss  Marie  Baumgartner, 
pretty  publicist  for  the  agency, 
asked  us  to  emphasize  this.  All 
right,  we  will.  Miss  Baumgart¬ 
ner.  The  chief  and  his  six-man 
crew  are  hard-sellers.  How’s 
that? 

Bob  builds  his  story  first,  in 
syllogistic  form,  keeping  in 
mind  as  his  primary  objective 
the  reason  why  for  the  ad.  He’s 
strictly  a  reason-why  copy¬ 
writer.  There’s  got  to  be  a 
sharply  defined  reason  for  the 
story,  or,  he  believes,  the  ad 
will  be  as  washed  out  as  Mon¬ 
day’s  clothes. 

He  writes  the  copy  for  se¬ 
quence  and  thought  in  the 
early  stages,  paying  no  attention 


to  how  long  the  copy  may  run. 
Once  he  has  down  what  he 
wants,  he,  like  a  good  deskman, 
begins  to  boil— often  cutting  the 
copy  in  half. 

“I  keep  on  cutting  until  I 
reach  the  point  where  a  single 
word  will  upset  the  structure.” 
He  insists  on  short  words  and 
sentences  and  the  avoidance  of 
what  he  calls  verbal  road 
blocks. 

RGH  was  born  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  now  lives  in  New 
York  City  with  his  wife,  a  for¬ 
mer  department  store  buyer. 
They  have  no  children.  They 
entertain  frequently  and  occa¬ 
sionally  take  in  the  theater  and 
movies  and  restaurants,  at  which 
places  he  loses  those  hats. 

His  hobby  is  color  photogra¬ 
phy;  her  hobby  is  nudging  his 
poor  memory. 

And  he  enjoys  sailing.  In 
1936  he  sailed  a  49-foot  schooner 
to  Bermuda.  He  loves  the 
place.  “I’m  Bermuda’s  greatest 
salesman.” 

And  travel.  Even  his  four 
years  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Coast  Guard  didn’t  satisfy  his 
hunger  to  keep  on  the  go  and 
see  new  places  and  faces.  He 
was  in  the  invasions  of  Algiers. 
Sicily  and  Salerno,  and  when 
he  was  shipped  to  the  Pacific, 
he  was  hot  in  the  middle  of  the 
mad  doings  at  Saipan  and 
Tinian. 

Someday  he  wants  to  sail  his 
own  boat  through  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

On  the  Way 

His  first  job  after  Columbia, 
where  he  excelled  in  being  es¬ 
pecially  terrible  in  mathematics, 
was  with  the  J.  Stirling  Getch- 
ell. 

He  began  as  office  boy  and 
ended  as  a  copywriter  in  the 
radio  department. 

That  was  in  ’35.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert.  “I  did  every¬ 
thing  there.” 

He  is  grateful  for  such  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  advertising.  “I 
was  lucky  to  be  with  those  com- 
p  a  n  i  e  s  .  In  the  first  one 
(Getchell),  jobs  were  shoved 
my  way  that  were  over  my 
head.  I  had  no  choice;  I  had  to 
learn — fast.  And  in  the  second, 
I  had  the  chance  to  watch  the 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


WANTED- 


both  an  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  and  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  for  a 
Pacific  Coast  Newspaper 
in  city  over  75,000. 

Unlimited  opportunity. 

State  qualifications  and 
background  of  experience. 
Also  references. 


Write  Box  7741 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOUR- THINGS 

are  established 
in  Washington: 

Established  jobs, 

established 

incomes, 

established  homes, 
and  an  established 
preference  for  the 
newspaper  that 
best  reflects  the 
ecomomic  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  whole 
establishment! 

Establish  your 
product  through 
The  Times-Herald. 


jA- 


Editor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  .  260,912 
The  STAR  .  ,  .  214,212 
The  POST  ,  ,  .  165,554 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,267 

as  of  March  M,  1947 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Representative 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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Parsnips,  Partridges 

or  Perch 

they  make  good  reading  as  well  as  good  eating 

When  William  L.  (Tubby)  Toms  sits  down  to  write, 
nobody  laughs  .  .  .  but  they  do  find  many  a  choice 
chuckle  sandwiched  between  the  lines  of  his  daily 
’'Out  in  the  Open”  essay  on  the  back  page  of  The 
Indianapolis  News. 

A  farm-bred  habitue  of  Hoosier  fields  and  streams. 
Tubby  has  divided  his  time  for  more  than  two  decades 
between  the  city  room  and  the  great  Indiana  out- 
of-doors.  And  so,  whether  he  writes  of  parsnips  or 
partridges  or  perch,  his  observations  carry  the  weight 


of  well-seasoned  authenticity — as  well  as  the  warmth 
that  makes  ’most  any  subject  entertaining  to  laymen 
and  veteran  sportsmen  alike. 

That’s  why,  when  Tubby  uncorks  his  Sunday  punch 
in  support  of  such  worthy  projects  as  soil  and  game 
conservation,  or  common-sense  traffic  and  vacationing 
safety,  Hoosiers  sit  up  and  take  notice.  And  if  letters 
of  approval  from  readers  are  any  indication,  the  Toms 
technique  is  exceptionally  effective  in  furthering  these 
important  causes  which  make  Indiana  a  better  place 
to  live. 

As  the  modern-day,  outdoor  Addison  of  Iloosierland, 
Tubby  Toms  holds  a  place  close  to  the  hearts  of  News~ 
readers — as  can  be  testified  by  the  mail  stacked  high 
on  his  desk  every  day.  And  this  well-earned  popularity 
— shared  with  other  Netvs  staffers — is  just  one  more 
reason  why,  in  Indianapolis  and  Central  Indiana,  The 
News  has  greater  daily  circulation  and  greater  prestige 
than  any  other  local  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  Wl  BC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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ANCAM  to  Stir  Up 
Classified  Promotion 


WITH  the  start  of  a  new  fiscal 

year,  the  Association  of  News- 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  has  started  to  exem¬ 
plify  its  slogan,  “Action  in 
ANCAM.” 

Officers  and  directors  have 
approved  a  program  of  activity 
to  promote  newspaper  want  ads 
not  only  as  a  public  service, 
but  as  a  vital  newspaper  feature. 

To  obtain  greater  efficiency 
and  more  economical  produc¬ 
tion,  tile  Classified  Journal,  offi¬ 
cial  monthly  publication,  will 
be  handled  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  ANCAM’s  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  Felix  S.  Towle,  from 
New  York  headquarters. 

St.  Louis  Clearing  House 

The  office  of  the  new  Third 
Vicepresident.  T.  Frank  James, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  will  serve  as  a  “clear¬ 
ing  house”  of  all  classified  de¬ 
velopment  and  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities.  Surveys  will  be  made 
and  the  information  will  be  re¬ 
leased  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
ANCAM  members.  Bulletins  or 
newsletters  will  be  sent  out 
monthly,  or  more  frequently  if 
necessary. 

Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
( C^lif. )  Examiner,  first  vice- 
president,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  program  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  classified  advertising 
for  ANCAM  members.  Ap¬ 
pointed  committees  throughout 
the  country  will  make  every 
effort  to  inject  not  only  new 
selling  and  service  ideas,  but  to 
combine  thoughts  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  direction  of  saving 
on  production  costs.  Coordina¬ 
tion  between  ANCAM  and  all 
other  newspaper  associations  or 
groups  will  be  a  part  of  the 
program. 

All-Member  Effort 

Immediately  after  the  election 
at  the  recent  St.  Paul  conven¬ 
tion,  the  directors  met  and  poli¬ 
cies  were  agreed  upon.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Herbert  W.  Tushingham, 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier-Post, 
newly  -  elected  president,  the 
governing  body  wasted  no  time 
going  into  action. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  our 
growing  organization  to  utilize 
the  combined  initiative  of  the 
menvbership  working  together 
as  a  body  to  achieve  our  objec¬ 
tives.”  Tushingham  said.  “We 
cannot  succeed  with  just  a  hand¬ 
ful  doing  the  work.  We  can  gain 
increased  recognition  of  our 
medium  with  the  support  of 
all.  .  .  .  ANCAM  is  most  anxious 
to  lend  personal  assistance  in 
the  betterment  of  classified  sec¬ 
tions  of  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 

“It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  our  efforts  continue  to 
move  forward.  We  will  make 
use  of  all  types  of  promotion  to 
uphold  the  high  rank  Classified 
has  now  attained.  We  definitely 
will  arrange  an  inter-exchange 
of  ideas  among  members  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  sources  of  income  and 
from  actual  experience  achieve 
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reductions  in  production  cost.” 

The  following  California  chair¬ 
men  have  already  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  1948  convention 
in  LfOs  Angeles:  General  Chair¬ 
man,  Charles  W.  Horn;  Program, 
Worth  Wright,  Pasadena  Star  & 
News  Post;  Entertainment,  O.  L. 
Hurlburt,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Arrangements,  George  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express; 
Attendance,  James  Lupton,  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal;  Exhibits, 
Irvin  M.  Reid,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen-News;  Wives  and  Families. 
Lois  Davies  Smith,  Long  Beach 
Independent. 

In  addition,  an  “On  to  Cali¬ 
fornia”  committee,  composed 
mainly  of  CAM’s  in  the  East, 
will  be  formed. 


THE  25th  anniversary  number 
of  Linotype  News  tells  this 
story : 

William  Wrigley  was  riding 
with  a  friend  on  a  train  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  Said  the 
friend:  “Your  gum  is  known 
all  over  the  world.  Why  don’t 
you  save  the  millions  of  dollars 
you  are  now  spending  on  ad¬ 
vertising?” 

Wrigley  pondered  a  second, 
then  asked:  “How  fast  is  this 
train  going?” 

“About  60  miles  an  hour,” 
was  the  answer. 

“Then,”  asked  Wrigley,  “why 
doesn’t  the  railroad  company 
remove  the  engine  and  let  the 
train  travel  on  its  own  momen¬ 
tum?” 

■ 

“WANTED”  in  the  Coatesville 
(Pa.)  Record:  "PURE  PER 
SIAN  KITTENS,  white,  light 
with  30-gaI.  water  tank  and  fit¬ 
tings.” 

■ 

PUBLICITY  Department  of 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  in 
Hollywood  tells  this  one: 

“Rivalry  between  radio  col¬ 
umnists  often  is  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.  .  .  .  When  Walter  Win- 
chell  whipped  his  15-minute 
newscast  over  the  ether  waves 
he  got  a  flash  on  the  rescue  of 
a  boy  who  had  been  feared  kid¬ 
napped.  It  came  a  few  seconds 
too  late  for  him  to  use  it,  so  he 
rushed  it  to  Louella  Parsons  in 
mid-broadcast  and  she  scooped 
the  nation  on  the  news.” 

■ 

ON  THE  U.P.  wire  in  Califor¬ 
nia:  “SAN  DIEGO  — Fire¬ 

fighters  today  patrolled  the  rim 
of  a  brush  and  timber  fire  which 
blackened  more  than  20,000 
padres  before  being  brought 
under  control.  ...  In  2nd  line 
abv  read  it  xxx  20,000  acres.” 
■ 

TWO  ADS  got  jammed  together 
in  the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D. ) 
Herald  and  read  this  way: 
“LOST — Thursday  night,  white¬ 
faced  roan  bull,  weight  1400  lbs. 
probably  downtown  or  on  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  bus.” 


Record  for  June 

North  American  newsprint 
production  in  June  was  greater 
than  in  any  June  on  record, 
the  News  Print  Service  Bureau 
reports.  Total  production  wos 
424.316  tons. 

Canadian  mills,  making  a 
total  of  355,606  tons,  produced 
190,431  tons  more  in  the  first 
six  months  oi  1947  than  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1946. 


P.M.  Daily  to  Start 
At  Lenoir,  N.  C»  in  Fall 

Lenoir,  N.  C. — Lenoir  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  was  issued  a 
charter  by  the  state  recently, 
will  begin  publication  of  the 
Lenoir  Daily  Times  each  after¬ 
noon  except  Sunday  early  in 
September,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Orville  Camp¬ 
bell,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Equipment  will  be  installed 
in  August. 

Besides  Campbell,  other  stock¬ 
holders  are  W.  Horace  Carter, 
of  Tabor  City,  N.  C.,  and  C.  Ver¬ 
non  Cline,  Jr.,  of  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Carter  will  be  managing  editor. 
Glen  D.  Kittler,  formerly  of 
Chicago  and  now  of  Tabor  City, 
will  be  on  the  reportorial  staff. 
He  served  as  managing  editor. 
South  Pacific  News,  in  the  war. 

Campbell,  who  organized  the 
corporation,  formerly  was  with 
the  news  bureau.  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


Novel  Contest 
Gives  Awards 
For  Realty  Ads  > 

The  New  York  Timet  has  an 
nounced  the  first  winner  in  , 
newly-launched  and  novel  com 
petition  for  the  “best  classified 
realty  advertisement”  of  th, 
year. 

The  novelty  of  the  contest  is 
that  any  classified  realty  ad 
in  any  New  York  newspaper  is 
eligible  for  the  prize.  The 
Times’s  theory  is  that  anything 
that  helps  classified  advertising 
helps  the  Times. 

First  winner  was  Myron  L 
Blum,  a  Westchester  real  estate 
broker.  HLs  award  for  toe  best 
ad  run  in  1946-7  was  a  plaque 
Judges  are  real  estate  brokers 

The  winning  ad  whltii  ap 
peared,  incidentally.  In  the 
Times,  read:  “PEX)PLE  WILL 
TALK— And  what  nice  thing; 
they’ll  say,  especially  when 
they  see  this  rambling  Colonial, 
built  only  six  years  -  ago!  Its 
a  dream  of  nearly  everyone  to 
long  for  a  home  with  such  en 
chantment.  Out  in  the  country 
— ^secluded  without  isolation— 
yet  convenient  to  everything— 
this  Colonial  overlooks  the  golf 
course  with  a  view  for  miles; 
8  rooms,  3  baths,  paneled  li 
brary,  powder-room,  air-condi 
tion^  heat.  Lovely  open  and 
enclosed  terraces.  Beautifully 
landscaped  grounds  of  over  an 
acre.  An  outstanding  value  a: 
$39,500!” 
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Major  Market 


is  for  — 


Waco 


MW”  / 

Market  Wise 


In  Woco  nine  out  of  e»efy  10  persons  reod  THE  WACO 
NEWS  TRIBUNE  ond  TIMES  HERALD  Add  to  this  the 
greet  11  county'trode  territory  completely  dominated  by 
these  tine  Control  Teios  doihes  Yes.  you  re  Market 
Wise  wKcn  you  reoch  the  Woco  market 


City  Population 

96,500 

Metropolitan  Arej 

103,000 


Cmvrinfi  Texas'  Fifth  .Major  .Market 

THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES -HERALD 

•  Morning  •  h'vrning  •  Sunduy 

Burke-Kuipers-Mahoney.  National  Representatives 
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Mt.  Hood  towors  over  a 
portion  of  Metropolitan 
Portland,  Oregon,  one  of 
the  Pacific  Coast's  Major 
Markets,  photo  by  Oregon 
Journal  staff  photographer. 


2nd  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 
on  the  Pacific  Coast! 

The  JOURNAL  now  offers  advertisers  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday. 

You  need  The  Journal  to  sell  effectively  in  Oregon’s  only 
Major  Market . . .  the  Portland  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

When  you  advertise  in  Portland,  be  sure  to  specify . . . 


The  JOURNAL 

‘  Evenings  and  Sunday 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Member  Metropolitin  end  Pacific  Parade  Groups 

Represented  Nationally  by  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
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terest  and  a  daily  or  bi-weekly  firmv  i 

spot  news  picture  service  for  XaiXlljf  v^***n»^*0  ( 

Belgium  and  neighboring  coun- 

tries.  INA  also  plans  U  S.  syn-  VV  OlK  COIQ  OtUClV 
dication,  offering  currently  "The  ^  —  tn  ^ 

Secret  Life  of  Stalin"  and  a  13-  r^|<%  ToVffS  L/CflllftC 
picture  color  spread  on  the  Bel- 

gian  festival  Omnegang.  San  Antonio,  Tex. — Pim 

All  but  one  of  the  allegations  Lieuts.  R.  L.  Ingham  and  H.  G. 
against  McClure  Syndicate,  in  Cooke  have  just  spent  three 
the  Siegel-Shuster  “Superman"  weeks  in  the  city  rooms  of  local 
suit  against  National  Comics  dailies  and  a  fourth  week  on 
Publications,  Inc.  have  been  duty  at  WOAI  here  as  observers 
dismissed  by  the  judge,  and  the  in  an  experiment  to  improve 
remaining  allegation  is  under  relations  between  the  news 
consideration.  .  .  .  McNaught  media  and  the  Army. 
Syndicate’s  Henry  McLemore  is  Ingham  served  his  period  as 
visiting  South  America  two  observer  on  the  Light,  Cooke 
months  for  fresh  grist  for  his  on  the  Eucninff  Neios.  Both  sub¬ 
column.  .  .  .  Richardson  Fea-  sequently  were  assigned  to 
TUBE  Syndicate  is  claiming  for  WOAI.  While  at  the  newspapers 
its  “Little  Nemo"  Sunday  page  they  handled  some  assignments 
priority  in  flying  saucers.  and  other  duties  that  would 

■  familiarize  them  with  news- 

T  paper  procedure  and  problems. 

JLOCCU  JVlCIQQZlllG  Both  officers  are  recent  grad 
_  ,  _  -  uates  of  the  Army  Information 

Koinor  Pl'PnCfT’GCl  school,  CarlUle  Barracks,  Pa.. 

jjgpg  from  the  Artil- 

Tww  lery  School  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla, 

in  OCIil  10X110  whither  they  were  to  return  for 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— With  its  assignment  as  Army  ia- 

staff  working  under  the  editor- 

ship  of  Julian  B.  Cross,  the  new  \he  first  officers  in  the  Fourth 
Son  Antonio  Express  Sunday  Army  area  to  car^ 

S1?mn"®tifis“mSnth"  ^ReVjS  fo"  mike  r^SmSnd^Uons  ^ 
Sbiicatio^  is  scheduled  to  be^in  Fourth  Army  headquarters  here 

A  four-color  tabloid  publica-  Ads  Eliminated 
tion  to  be  printed  by  the  Stand-  Lansing,  Mich. — The  State 
ard  Gravure  Co.  of  Louisville,  journal,  for  several  days  begin- 
Ky.,  the  magazine,  according  to  June  26,  elminated  all  ad- 

Cross,  will  be  locally  edited  and  vertising  except  lost  and  found 
will  concentrate  on  features  classifies  due  to  lack  of  paper. 

dealing  with  South  and  West  _ 

Texas  and  Mexico.  The  first  -  - 

Issues  will  contain  32  pages.  ' 

Uienn  F.  Chesnutt,  formerly 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal,  is  art  director.  Richard 
MacAllister,  from  the  staff  of 
the  Express-Evening  News,  has  ^  \  - 

been  assigned  as  color  photogra-  *  V  ■ 

pher.  Feature  writers  are  June 
Kilstofte,  former  Evening  News  ’ 
reporter,  and  Mary  Margaret  A 

Mullins,  from  the  society  de-  || 

partment.  '  '  I 

A.  W.  Walliser,  former  Eve- 
ning  News  managing  editor,  is 

serving  as  editorial  assistant.  .  * 

Hazel  Baker  has  been  desig- 

nated  as  fashion  editor  and  Hat-  *>9 

tie  Lewellyn  as  food  editor.  ^ 

The  magazine  will  be  distrib-  V*  ^ 

uted  with  the  Express,  of  which  Tj 

F.  G.  Huntress  is  president-pub- 

Usher  and  Frank  G.  Huntress,  'Mi- 

Jr.,  is  general  manager. 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


BASEBALL  in  his  heart  and  a  he  turned  them  into  story  ideas. 

pencil  in  his  hand,  A1  Ver-  The  syndicate  liked  the  strip, 
meer  is  the  NEA  Service  artist  but  suggested  he  start  with  a 

who  draws  Sunday  page.  He  did,  a  year 

“P  r  i  s  c  i  1  la’s  '  and  Uiis  spring  NEA  re- 

Pop"  —  and  a  leased  the  strip  also.  For  a 

good  example  while  he  was  drawing  both  the 

now  syndicated  daily  and  Sunday,  turning  out 

cartoonists  are  1  sport  panels  every  week,  writ- 

not  born  but  occasional  sports  features — 

developed.  .  ;  K  and  making  his  deadUnes. 

He’s  taU  as  a  \  Vermeer  has  a  system  for 

basketball  cen-  'VfRsJH  getting  ideas,  four  notebooks, 
ter,  looks  like  a  one  for  each  coat  pocket  and 

. ‘I’ve  learned 


football  player 
and  has  the  pro¬ 
file  of  Gene 
Tunney,  but  the 
nearest  he  could 

get  to  playing  baseball  —  his  frequently  as  he  works  at  home  , 
game — was  writing  about  it  for  surrounded  by  his  youngsters  ; 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Post-En-  and  the  pet  robin  they  brought  ■ 
quirer  and  the  San  Francisco  in.  Next  week  he  has  promised 
News.  And  quite  without  logic,  to  take  them  camping,  but  he 
his  ambition  to  play  ball  led  still  works  a  two-shift  day  and  ! 
him  to  Uking  down  scores  for  ‘s  taking  his  drawing  board 
$8  a  week  at  the  Post-Enquirer,  along. 

to  writing  baseball,  to  drawing  In  addition  to  ideas  the  young- 
sports  cartoons,  and  to  origi-  sters  supply  applause.  “They 
nating  a  syndicated  Sunday  '^ish  there  would  be  a  little 
page  and  strip  about  a  family  gunplay,"  Vermeer  grinned, 
like  his  own  while  he  attended  “but  I’ve  resolved  never  to  have 
baseball  games  by  radio.  anything  happen  in  them  that 

Because  good  features  grow  wouldn’t  happen  in  an  ordinary 
tip  under  casual  syndicate  en-  family." 

couragement  about  as  often  as  A  little  dubiously  he  added, 
they  crop  up  in  the  mall  from  “They  say  they  like  ‘Dick 
free-lances.  Vermeer’s  story  Tracy  only  next  best." 
might  be  Exhibit  A,  B  or  C  in 
How  Syndicates  “Discover"  Vote  Meter 
features.  TO  MAKE  congressmen’s  vot- 

The  cartoonist  had  been  seven  ing  records  available  to  voters 
or  eight  years  on  the  Scripps-  and  newspapers  and  to  make 
Howard  San  Francisco  News  them  more  readily  comprehend- 
when  NEA  hired  him  in  1945  able.  Associated  Newspapers  is 
and  moved  him  east.  He  had  offering  a  weekly  matted  “Vote 
won  the  News  job  by  persis-  Meter."  The  feature  includes  a 
tence  and  a  cartoon  of  Joe  Di-  pictorial  graph  on  each  bill  and 
Maggio.  but  during  the  wartime  the  party  alignment,  a  textual 
newsprint  famine  had  done  explanation  of  the  bills  listed 
more  writing  than  drawing,  and  the  significance  of  the  vot- 
NEA  needed  him  for  both,  but  ing,  and  a  state  breakdown  for 
when  he  promptly  started  eve-  each  subscribing  paper  on  its 
ning  work  on  a  baseball  strip  congressmen.  'The  service  will 
neither  NEA  President  Fred  S.  include  four  or  five  graphs  each 
Ferguson  nor  Feature  Director  month;  one  monthly  summary 
Ernest  Lynn  discouraged  him.  on  each  House,  a  similar  sum- 
“They  did  warn  me  that  only  mary  on  the  United  Nations  and 
one  sports  strip  had  been  out-  one  or  two  graphs  depicting 
standingly  successful  and  that  trends. 

I  would  lose  65%  of  the  possible  Authors  of  “Vote  Meter”  are 
readership,"  Vermeer  told  E&P.  Richard  Secular,  attorney,  for- 
He  "fooled  around"  next  with  mer  legislative  editor  of  the 
a  strip  about  a  little  Indian,  but  New  York  University  Law  Re¬ 
gave  it  up  when  he  found  him-  view;  John  A.  Farrell.  Jr.,  at- 
self  already  tired  of  the  char-  torney  who  served  during  World 
acter.  The  idea  which  finally  War  II  in  the  Naval  Judge  Ad- 
“jelled”  into  his  “Priscilla’s  vocate's  Office,  and  Milton  J. 
Pop”  Sunday  page  grew  out  of  Zorn,  who  has  10  years’  exper- 
his  six-page,  single-spaced  Tues-  ience  in  the  graphic  arts  field, 
day  evening  letters  “to  the 

<ol^”  in  California,  ill^trated  Notes  and  Personals 
with  cartoons  of  what  his  fam- 

Uy  of  four  had  been  up  to  dur-  ^MIL  ZUBRYN  has  been  ap¬ 
ing  the  week.  He  became  mu<*  .  Point^  American  r^resenta- 
less  good  looking  as  Pop  in  the  t^ve  of  International  News  Al- 
new  strip,  his  wife  turned  bru-  fiance,  of  Brussels,  which  is 
nette,  and  his  six-year-old  girl  seeking  syndication  rights  on 
and  nine-year-old  boy  gained  American  panels,  strips,  photo- 
about  a  year  in  age  so  he  could  graphic  features,  personality 
have  time  to  think  about  the  and  column  features,  sensational 
amusing  things  they  did  before  stories  with  international  In- 
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John  G.  Winant  s 


JOHN  G.  WINANT 


A  first-hand  story  of  the  intimate  tie  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  during  the  pre-war  and  war  years — from  America’s 
most  important  listening  post  in  Europe  by  its  highest  government 
representative  in  London! 


JOHN  G.  WINANT,  schoolteacher, 
sute  senator,  soldier,  governor  and 
diplomat,  is,  above  all,  a  humanitarian. 
Long  known  as  a  man  whom  "the 
American  people  can  trust,”  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  praised  for  his  "sincerity  in  his 
beliefs.” 

A  politician  who  grew  to  the  stature 
of  a  statesman,  Mr.  Winant  enjoyed  a 
long  and  notable  career  in  national  and 
international  affairs  that  was  climaxed 
in  1941  by  his  appointment  as  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  He 
served  with  distinction  through  the 
war  years  at  this  most  im[>ortant  of 
American  "listening  posts,”  until  his 
resignation  early  in  1946.  Later  he  was 
named  as  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  serving  until  his 
retirement  last  December  19  to  "pick 
up  life  as  a  private  citizen  again  in 
my  own  country.” 

As  Ambassador  in  London  during 
Britain's  most  critical  days  in  her  his¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Winant  served  as  reporter 
for  President  Roosevelt  and  the  State 
Department,  and  was  the  chief  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain.  Ceremonies  were  few  and  his 
embassy  was  like  the  post  of  a  military 
observer  at  a  battlefront. 

An  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  Winant  was  held  by  the  British 
was  reflected  in  his  award  on  Jan.  1, 
1947,  of  the  Honorary  Order  of  Merit, 
one  of  Great  Britain’s  highest  honors. 


Five  Articles  —  1,500  Words  Each 
For  Release  September  15,  1947 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  revealing  pictures  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  America  and  England  during  the  latter’s  gravest  ordeal  in  her 
history.  From  his  place  on  the  inner  councils  and  from  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  street,  Mr.  Winant  was  able  to  observe  the  profound 
changes  that  occurred  in  British  political  life  and  outlook — changes 
that  may  have  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  world. 


For  rates,  phone  or  wire 


r4 TELEGRAM  -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  IVf  ASSACH tSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  P<jJr^shu>- 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


RADIO 


On  June  20,  1947,  the  FCC  to  the  reporter,  who  might  hnJ 
made  the  second  such  grant,  left  the  car  for  a  few  mlnoliS 
permitting  E.  Anthony  &  Sons,  to  cover  a  story.  Time  wod 
Inc.,  to  construct  and  operate  also  be  saved  in  parking  inco3 
one  land  station  at  its  newspaper  gested  areas,  at  the  scene  olV 
office  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  fire,  for  example.  After  gettiM 
and,  initially,  one  mobile  unit  the  story,  it  could  be  tr«3| 
for  use  by  its  newspaper  re-  mitted  to  the  newsroom  over 

radiophone  while  the  driver 
speeding  the  car  to  the  neit^ 
its  assignment.  I 

an  Some  idea  of  the  usefuln^i 
ri.  of  the  mobile  equipment  no*' 
available  and  its  improveme^ 
of  over  the  old  equipment  used  ia 
;rs  the  relay  press  service  may  be 
ep  seen  in  that  one  properly  lo. 
-e  cated  central  transmitter  can 
maintain  communication  with 
in  reporter  cars  in  an  area  having 
a  radius  of  from  20  to  30  milS, 
,ni  depending  on  the  height  of  the 
,p.  antenna  and  the  particular  con- 
er  dition  of  the  terrain.  It  would 
n-  even  be  possible  in  an  emer- 
fs,  gency  to  increase  the  normal 
si.’  20-30  mile  range  of  the  main 
ly  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Press  Must  Make  Bid 
For  Relay  Frequencies 


Washington  Attorney;  formerly  with  FCC  field  may  now  be 

be  seen  simply  fr( 

BROADENED  used  of  radio  In  the  second  place,  the  service  ence  of  the  B( 
now  available  for  news  gath-  was  essentially  a  one-way  serv-  Traveler.  Clearly 
ering  furnishes  another  proof  ice.  from  reporter  to  newsroom,  two-way  radio  b 
of  the  old  adage  that  it's  an  ill  without  any  provision  for  the  will  enable  citv  e 
wind  that  blows  no  good.  For  city  editor  to  get  in  touch  with  in  constant  touch 
25  years  progress  in  radio  re-  the  reporter.  porters  and  phot( 

search  was  crowded  into  the  Six  years  later,  there  were  it  may  be  found 

war  years,  according  to  Commis-  only  five  relay  press  stations  the  use  of  mobil 
sioner  E.  K.  Jett  of  the  Federal  licensed  throughout  the  country  munication  betwe 
Communications  Commission,  and  construction  permits  for  and  reporter,  to  t 
formerly  the  agency’s  Chief  En-  these  five  stations  had  been  arate  driver  with 
gineer.  And,  as  a  result,  there  granted  within  approximately  and  photographer, 
are  radio  frequencies  available  one  year  after  adoption  of  the 
for  non-broadcast  use  today  that  relay  press  rules.  After  1939 
might  not  have  been  tapped  for  there  simply  were  no  more  ap- 
many  years  to  come.  plications  for  relay  press  sta- 

Not  the  least  of  the  bene-  tions.  which,  due  to  the  limita- 
flciaries  of  this  wartime  re-  tion  on  the  occasions  tor  their 
search  are  the  newspapers  and  use,  had  apparently  earned 
press  associations.  For  these  themselves  a  reputation  for  use 
organizations  today  have  a  sup-  only  in  the  rare  or  “freak”  type 
ply  of  frequencies  that  may  be  of  news  situation, 
used  for  two  way  radio  com  Early  Services  Recalled 

munications  between  the  edi*  «!_  v  .i.  i  * 

tor's  desk  and  the  reporter’s  car,  only  three  examples  of 

four  of  these  frequencies  being  the  succe^ful  use  of  relay  i^ess 
located  in  the  choice  portion  of  radio  stations  prior  to  1944  b^r 
the  radio  spectrum  between  152-  out  this  point.  On  June  14,  1939, 

162  megacycles  and  ideally  United  Press  operated  its  re¬ 
sulted  for  communications  of  Eay.  press  station  to  cover  the 
15-20  miles  coverage  in  metro-  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Dolitan  areas  England  to  the  New  York 

„  .  World’s  Fair.  The  pack-radio 

New  Advantages  {jjat  story  had  a 

As  important  as  the  excellent  range  of  only  three-quarters  of 
frequencies  allocated  for  news-  a  mile.  In  1940,  the  Associated 
paper  use  by  the  FCC  was  the  Press  operated  its  relay  press 
expanded  scope  of  communica-  stations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tions  permitted  on  the  frequen-  jKirting  golf  tournaments.  The 
cies  recently  made  available.  The  third  instance  when  a  relay 
Under  the  old  FCC  relay  press  press  radio  was  used  for  trans¬ 
service  rules,  the  newspaper  niitting  a  news  story  to  the 
radio  station  could  be  used  only  newsroom  of  a  paper  was  the 
when  “other  communication  fa-  reporting  of  a  ski  meet  in  1940 
cilities  are  not  available.”  This  by  the  Telegram  Publishing  Co. 
limitation,  which  made  it  im-  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
possible  to  use  two-way  radio  It  should  not  be  long  now  be- 
in  metropolitan  centers  where  fore  the  entire  newspaper  in¬ 
telephone  land  lines  are  nor-  dustry  knows  the  magnificent 
mally  available,  has  been  drop-  uses  to  which  two-way  radio 
ped  by  the  FCC  in  recent  grants,  can  be  put  for  the  instantaneous 
thanks  no  doubt  to  the  wartime  collection  of  news  stories  and 
opening  up  of  the  higher  re-  the  prompt  dispatching  of  re¬ 
gions  of  the  radio  spectrum.  porters  and  photographers.  This 
And,  in  consequence,  and  al-  is  what  the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Her- 
though  not  yet  generally  appre-  ald-Traveler,  granted  on  Jan.  30, 
elated,  the  newspaper  industry  1947,  the  first  use  of  the  152-162 
today  stands  on  the  threshold  of  megacycle  frequencies,  wrote 
a  radical  recasting  of  its  tech-  the  author  recently  regarding 
niques  for  news  covering  and  the  expanded  communications 
reporting.  now  permitted. 

Before  outlining  the  part  that  “Our  mobile  radio  system  has 
radio  is  destined  to  play  in  the  been  operating  since  the  first  of 
future  for  all  papers  of  any  size,  the  year.  We  have  one  automo- 
let’s  take  a  quick  look-see  at  the  bile  equipped  with  a  radio  and 
use  the  newspaper  industry  has  are  planning  to  have  another 
60  far  made  of  radio  for  report-  automobile  in  the  near  future. 

Ing  purposes.  Rules  governing  The  system  has  been  of  great 
the  relay  press  radio  service  value  to  us  in  covering  spot 
were  first  adopted  by  the  FCC  new  stories.  On  occasions  we 
on  Dec.  1,  1938.  But  the  service  have  beaten  other  papers 
never  developed  to  any  eiqltent,  through  the  use  of  the  equip- 
principally  because  of  the  lim-  ment.  The  effective  range  of  the 
itation  confining  its  use  to  occa-  equipment  is  approximately 
lions  when  other  communication  fifteen  miles,  but  on  occasion 
facilities  were  not  available,  we  have  used  the  car  at  greater 
This  meant,  first,  that  the  serv-  distances  and  have  found  recep¬ 
tee  could  not  be  used  in  the  tion  good.  In  one  case,  we  used 
large  urban  areas,  precisely  the  automobile  on  a  murder  in 
where  most  news  originates,  be-  the  woods  22  miles  from  the 
cause  these  areas  are  well  pro-  main  office  and  received  it  per- 
vlded  with  telephone  facilities,  fectly” 


that  keeps 

WORCESTER 

prosperous 


Over  600  diversified  industries  and  specialized  types 
of  agriculture,  combine  to  make  the  Worcester  market 
a  great  spot  for  year  'round  record  retail  sales.  The 
value  of  Worcester's  industrial  output  —  $376,837,735* 
—  ranks  17th  in  the  nation.  Agriculturally,  Worcester 
ranks  56th  among  the  nation's  3,077  counties  with  a 
farm  income  of  $28,830,000**.  Plant  your  sales  seeds  in 
the  newspaper  that  covers  the  entire  Worcester  area  — 
the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  is  in 
excess  of  140,000,  and  Sunday  circulation  over  100,000. 


'From  Mill  and  Factory 


'From  Sales  Management  1947  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  19.  1947 


No.  3  of  a  series  .  .  . 


WMAL-TV 

Television  station  of 
THE  EVENING  STAR 
Washington,  D.  C  (WMAL) 


WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  •  •  •  IT’S 

TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


rSLEViSiOUt  BROADCAST  SQUIRMEMT 

RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMeRI€A 

MRBiRSSRiRB  RRODUCTS  DSRARTMSMT,  €AMDSR,R^J. 


WITHIN  THE  NEXT  FEW  MONTHS 
WMAL-TV,  The  Evening  Star’s 
new  television  station  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  will  go  on  the  air  with  a  regular 
program  schedule. 

This  station  will  telecast  on  Channel  7 
(174  to  180  megacycles)  using  a  new 
5-kilowatt  RCA  transmitter — the  first  unit 
to  be  built  for  the  higher  commercial 
frequencies. 

Other  RCA  equipment  includes  input 
and  monitoring  equipment,  three  image- 
orthicon  cameras  and  associated  field 
equipment  for  remote  pick-ups,  l6mm 
projectors  and  61m  cameras  for  telecast¬ 
ing  sound  61ms,  and  a  six-bay  high-gain, 
wide-band.  Super  Turnstile  antenna. 


Plans  also  call  for  the  installation  ot  a 
two-section  RCA  Pylon  antenna  for  this 
newspaper’s  FM  station,  WMAL-FM.  The 
Super .  Turnstile  will  be  mounted  atop 
the  Pylon.  By  using  RCA’s  recently  an¬ 
nounced  diplexing  system,  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  broadcast  FM  and  television  picture 
and  sound  simultaneously  from  the  same 
compact  antenna  system. 

The  Evening  Star  (WMAL)  is  one  of 
the  many  leading  newspapers  and  top 
broadcasters  to  select  television  by  RCA. 
Everything  needed  to  start  your  station  is 
now  in  quantity  production.  Let  us  know 
your  television  plans  now  to  assure  early 
delivery  of  equipment.  Write  Depart¬ 
ment  18-G-3,  RCA,  Camden,  N.  J. 


To  gain  valuable  operating  experience  prior 
toon-the-air  service,  WMAL  for  many  months 
has  been  using  RCA  image-orthicon  field 
equipment  for  experimental  pick-ups. 


In  Cnmido:  RCA  VICTOR  Company  Limitod,  Montroal 
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Sam  Jackson 
To  Manage 
Oregon  Station 

Portland,  Ore.— C.  S.  (Sam) 
Jackson,  associate  publLslier  of 
the  Oregon  Journal,  has  been 
named  general 
manager  of 
KALE-the  Jour¬ 
nal  He  replaces 
Charles  E. 

Couche,  veteran 
Portland  radio 
man,  who  plans 
to  devote  full 
time  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of 
his  farm. 

Jackson  is  the 
grandson  of  C. 

S.  Jackson,  who 
came  from  the 
Pendleton  East-Oregonian  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Journal  in  1902.  A 
graduate  of  Stanford  University, 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  newspaper  in  California 
after  a  year  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  school  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  returned  to  Portland  and 
the  Journal  a  year  betore  the 
outbreak  of  World  Wir  II.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  se*-  ^  as  a  navy 
flier  and  flight  .istructor  ar 
was  overseas  in  the  Pacific  tne- 
ater  before  the  close  of  the  war 
After  receiving  his  release  from 
active  duty  in  December,  1945, 
with  a  lieutenant  commander’s 
rating,  he  returned  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  associate  publisher. 

Jackson  has  been  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  radio  station  for  the 
last  year  and  assumed  his  duties 
as  general  manager  on  July  14. 


lackson 


RADIO: 

Relay  Frequencies 

_ continued  from  page  22 


traiwmitter  by  using  a  radio- 
equipped  car,  located  near  the 
extreme  of  the  normal  range,  as 
a  manual  relay  point  to  talk  to 
another  car  many  miles  distant. 

Ways  to  Gain  Benefits 
There  are  several  different 
methods  by  which  a  newspaper 
or  press  association  may  gain 
the  full  benefits  of  two-way 
mobile  radio  communication 
Probably  the  most  efficient 
would  be  the  purchase  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  radio  system,  including 
fixed  station  and  mobile  radio 
equipment  operating  on  one  of 
the  desirable  frequencies  as¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  and  press 
association  use.  Under  this 
method,  the  equipment  would 
at  all  times  be  under  the  con- 


IT'S  A  GOOD  HABIT 

Yes.  reading:  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ads  is  a  habit 
that  pajs  off  time  and  time  asain. 
Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRjrant  0-3002 


trol  of  the  newspaper  or  press 
association  and  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  instant  use  on  whatever 
priority  the  news  needs  of  a 
given  situation  dictated. 

The  other  methods  available 
are  the  sharing  of  radio  facili¬ 
ties  with  other  users,  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of  organizations 
furnishing  two-wa|r  radio  mes¬ 
sage  dispatch  facilities,  or  by 
subscribing  to  the  general  radio 
communication  service  furnished 
in  some  localities  by  the  Bell 
System. 

Although  the  rapid  growth  in 
use  of  two-way  radio  by  the 
newspaper  industry  is  fore¬ 
ordained  under  the  broadened 
scope  of  communication  now 
permitted,  nevertheless  a  word 
of  warning  may  not  be  amiss. 
If  newspapers  and  press  associa 
tions  are  to  keep  the  frequencies 
now  available  for  their  pur¬ 
poses,  there  is  little  time  to  be 
lost.  Unless  two-way  radio  is 
used  for  newspaper  and  press 
association  work,  the  FCC  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  reserve  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  crowded  spec¬ 
trum  for  a  service  that  does  not 
demonstrate  its  needs  and  the 
contributions  made,  through  use, 
to  the  public  interest,  which  is 
the  touchstone  of  all  frequency 
allocations. 

\n  ever  increasing  group  of 
.Aiierests  is  discovering  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  of  two-way 
radio  and  the  demand  for  fre¬ 
quencies  is  now  far  in  exce.ss  of 
the  supply  for  certain  categories 
of  users.  Unless  newspaper  and 
press  association  begin  to  use 
radio  on  a  much  more  extensive 
basis  than  formerly  they  may  in 
time  find  themselves  precluded 
from  such  use  in  consequence  of 
the  rigorous  competition  for  fre 
quencies  now  prevailing. 

■ 

Chandler  Awaiting 
Sentence  for  Treason 

Boston  —  Douglas  Chandler, 
former  Baltimore  newspaper¬ 
man  and  the  “Paul  Revere”  of 
the  German  air  waves  during 
the  war,  w’as  found  guilty  of 
treason  on  June  28  by  a  federal 
jury  here.  Sentence  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  soon. 

Defense  attorneys  announced 
they  would  appeal  to  the  Su 
preme  Court  if  necessary.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  American  propaganda 
broadcaster  —  first  citizen  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II — remains  in 
the  custody  of  the  U.  S.  marshal. 


RCA  Elects 


Orrin  Dunlap 
Vicepresident 


Election  of  Orrin  E.  Dunlap, 
Jr.,  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  and  publicity  of 
Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America, 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Brig.  Gen. 

David  Sarnoff. 
president  and 
chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Dunlap  b  e  - 
came  director 
of  advertising 
and  publicity  on 
Jan.  1,  1944, 

a(fter  serving  , 

four  years  as  ^ 

manager  of  the  RCA  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information. 

Before  joining  RCA  in  1940, 
he  was  radio  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  18  years.  His 
association  with  radio  dates  to 
1912,  when  he  built  an  amateur 
wireless  station  at  Niagara 
Pallo  M  V 


Dunlap,  who  was  chief  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Co.  of  America 
aboard  the  S.S.  Octorora  in  1917, 
served  during  World  War  I  cis 
a  radio  operator  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  graduating  from  the  U.S. 
Naval  Radio  School  at  Harvard 
as  one  of  the  three  honor  men 
of  the  class. 


After  graduation  from  Col¬ 
gate  University  in  1920,  he  at¬ 
tended  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  specializing  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing.  He 
then  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hanff  -  Metzger  Advertising 
Agency.  A  year  later,  he  was 
invited  by  Carr  V.  VanAnda, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  to  organize  a  radio 
section  and  direct  the  coverage 
of  radio  news. 


Dunlap  is  the  author  of  10 
books  on  radio,  including  two 
on  advertising. 


Labor  Act  Interest 

San  Francisco  —  Immediate 
publication  of  the  complete  text 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Act 
brought  orders  for  thousands  of 
papers  to  the  San  Francisco 
News. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  VACUUM 


CASTING  BOX 


The  modern  method  for  making  batter 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 


THE  DUPLEX 
PRINTING  PRESS 
COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Naw  York  Chicago  k 
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METRO’S 


New  Address 


I  MADISON  AVENUE i 
I  NEW  YORK  16,  N.Y.  j 

l^d^aW^Katwillbeeve:  i  ^ 

^  more  efficient  than  our  high 
^  standards  of  the  past,  please  be  ' 

7  sure  to  address  all  communica-  ~ 

^  tions  to  our  new  seven-story  « 

^  home  at  80  Madison  Avenue,  ^ 
^  New  York  16,  N.  Y,  $ 

^  We’re  now  perfecting  plans  ^ 

^  for  serving  you  better  than  ever  5 
^  from  our  new  and  most  modem 
^  advertising  mat  service  plant.  ^ 
^  Later,  we  want  you  to  drop  in 
^  and  inspect  our  new  home  when  n 
^  you  ate  in  the  city.  Meanwhile, 

^  please  start  using  our  new  ad-  ^ 
^  dress  for  all  communications.  ^ 

ImetroI 

t  ^ 

I  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES.  Inc.  ^ 

X  METRO  Newspaper  Service  and 
^  Plus  Business  s 

^  METRO  Department  Store  Service  s 
^METRO  Fashion  Review  Department  Store  ^ 
^  Service  $ 

^  METRO  Fashion  Review  Specialty  Shop^ 
^  Service  n 

^MEIRO  Jewelry  and  Optical  Advertising  n 
^  Service  S 

^ METRO  Greater  Sales  Service  ^ 

fao  MAD  ISO . ^ 

^NEW  YORK 


IN  AVE.| 

16,  N.y.| 
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DAILY  INQUIRER  NOW 
FIRST  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING! 

Here’s  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  picture  in  America’s  3rd 
market:  (First  5  months,  1947) 

Philadelphia  daily  Inquirer 

1,489,f04  lines 

2nd  daily  paper 

1,371,693  lines 


DON’T  TAKE  MY  INQUIRER. 
I  NEED  IT  FOR  MY  SHOPPING!” 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  the  direct  route  to  the 
heart  and  purse  of  the  Philadelphia  housewife.  She 
looks  to  The  Inquirer  for  news  .  .  .  finds  it  presented 
clearly,  completely,  without  bias.  And  The  Inquirer  is 
filled  with  features  that  aid  the  woman  in  her  daily 
problems;  features  that  inform,  entertain,  amuse  her. 
This  preference  has  made  The  Inquirer  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  America’s  3rd  market. 


iSht  |lniiitir«r 


MMal4dvwfMg».pr.iMMiW  OSBORN.  SCOIARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHIIADELPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERIIN,  SAN  FRANOSCO 
Mmhtr;  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK:  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOUTAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 


Capehart  Sees  Alaska 
Mills  for  Small  Users 


WASHINGTON  —  Solution  to 

the  newsprint  shortage  in  the 
United  States  may  rest  with 
the  development  of  the  industry 
in  Alaskan  timberlands.  United 
States  Senator  Homer  E,  Cape- 
hart  advised  Editor  &  Publish- 
this  week,  but  the  warning  was 
added  that  improper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  any  added  supply  would 
not  alleviate  the  situation. 

Senator  Capehart.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Sub  -  Committee  studying  the 
newsprint  shortage,  said  he 
hoped  a  fair  share  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  annual  supply  of  1.000.- 
000  tons  of  Alaskan  newsprint 
might  find  its  way  to  the  small¬ 
er  users  who  now  are  unable 
to  make  direct  mill  contracts 
for  newsprint. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  that  reports  are  current 
that  large  newspaper  combines 
are  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  Al^kan  newsprint  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  hope  of  supplement¬ 
ing  their  existing  supplies  which 
are  considered  inadequate. 

Protection  for  ‘Little  Fellow' 

While  this  interest  is  wel¬ 
come.  Senator  Capehart  said,  it 
is  equally  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  press  in 
the  United  States  that  the 
“little  fellow"  also  have  access 
to  some  of  the 


might  be  made  available  through 
the  opening  of  Alaskan  sources. 

Senator  Capehart  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  study  the  possible  pro¬ 
visions  of  contracts  on  Alaskan 
newsprint  locations  in  the  hope 
that  a  percentage  of  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  could  be  earmarked 
for  channels  which  would  lead 
to  small  publishers. 

It  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Senator  Capehart  that  proper 
notice  of  the  intent  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  Alaskan  tim- 
berland  locations  available  for 
newsprint  production  may  re¬ 
sult  in  investment  activity  in 
newsprint  mills  by  newspapers 
which  now  do  not  have  perma¬ 
nent  access  to  an  adequate 
supply. 

The  Senator  expressed  a  deep 
interest  in  the  studies  made 
by  the  Interior  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  departments  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  opening  up  Al¬ 
askan  newsprint  sources  and  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  efforts 
to  assist  in  the  clarification  of 
Indian  rights  to  portions  of  the 
timberlands. 

5  Locations  Available 

According  to  departmental 
studies  already  completed,  five 
locations  in  the  16.000.000-acre 
tract  of  timber  might  be  made 
available  with  each  capable  of 
200.000  tons  annually 


with  a  replanting  program  out¬ 
lined  that  would  make  the  tim¬ 
ber  supply  to  each  mill  a  con¬ 
tinuing  supply. 

Although  the  estimated  cost 
of  each  location,  including  the 
necessary  townsite.  mill  and 
other  starting  requirements,  has 
been  fixed  at  from  $25,000,000 
to  $40,000,000.  Senator  Capehart 
said  he  hoped  one  of  the  loca¬ 
tions  might  go  to  a  successful 
bidder  who  would  find  some  of 
his  financial  interests  coming 
from  small  paper  combines  or 
from  jobbers  who  might  be 
bound  by  contract  to  furnish 
small  papers. 

Two  firms  have  already  .ad¬ 
vised  government  officials,  Sen¬ 
ator  Capehart  said,  that  they 
are  anxious  to  get  mills  under 
way  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
Senator  was  unable  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  either  of  the  firms 
could  in  any  way  assure  the 
small-paper  market  of  an  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  newsprint. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator 
Capehart  said,  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  the 
Alaskan  development  if  news¬ 
print  experts  consider  the  plan 
feasible. 

Newsprint  potentialities  in 
Alaska  will  undergo  an  pn-the- 
spot  inspection  by  the  Capehart 
Committee.  A  trip  is  planned 
during  the  latter  part  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Some  publishers  will  be 
invited  to  go  along. 

The  House  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  this  week  legisla¬ 
tion  to  permit  sale  of  standing 
timber  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  Alaska. 


Group  Has  Plan  I  i 
To  Improve 
Furniture  Copy 

Chicago — In  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  retail 
furniture  store  advertising 
throughout  the  country,  the 
Smaller  Stores  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association  has  announced  a 
special  Promotional  and  Ad 
vertising  Guide  which  will 
make  copy  and  layout  of  pro¬ 
fessional  calibre  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Association. 

A  special  committee  of  adver 
tising  experts  will  review  fur¬ 
niture  store  advertising  period¬ 
ically  and  will  select  prize¬ 
winning  advertisements  which 
will  be  distributed  to  members. 

The  Committee,  which  met 
last  week  here  during  the  an¬ 
nual  Summer  Home  Furnishings 
Market,  deplored  the  inadequa¬ 
cies  of  existing  mat  services. 

By  means  of  this  new  Asso¬ 
ciation  service,  small  town 
stores  will  be  able  to  place  ads 
of  really  professional,  metro¬ 
politan-newspaper  calibre  in 
their  local  papers,  according  to 
James  P.  Oliver,  Director  of 
Merchandising  of  the  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association. 

The  Committee  also  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  publish  spe 
cial  bulletins  on  the  following 
subjects:  Warehousing,  Person 
nel  Efficiency,  Displays  and 
Dollar  Inventory  Control. 


supplies  which  supplying 
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A  Star-Timei  poster  on  St.  Louis  billboards  during  July. 

St  Louis  Is  pre-eminently  an  outdoor  sportsman's  city  with  the  mighty  Mississippi,  Missouri  and 
Illinois  rivers  as  a  doorstep  and  the  forested  Ozark  hills  at  its  back  door.  Every  week-end  sees  a 
hunting  and  fishing  exodus  for  which  The  Star-Times'  "All  Outdoors"  column  serves  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  guide.  Here  is  another  example  of  reader  service  matched  to  reader  interests  which  has  built 
for  The  Star-Times  a  loyal  following  of  more  than  175,000  families  —  85%  concentrated  in  the  rich 
St.  Louis  retail  trading  zone.  For  a  complete  selling  job  in  greater  St.  Louis  you  need  .  .  . 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
Represented  Nationally  By  The  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 
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^  No.  7  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  it 


Schwab’s  Story  Now  Ready 


Charles  M.  Schwab  for  nearly  40  years 
was  the  most  colorful  steel  master  on  the 
American  scene. 


His  story  has  bt^eii  tohl  hitherto  tmly  in 
frajimentary  sections. 


But  now  a  12,00()-wor<l  account  of  his 
life  is  available,  |:ivin^  the  many  sides  of 
his  character,  his  achievements,  his  foibles, 
his  daring. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  story  of 
why  he  die<l  insolvent,  though  once  pos¬ 
sessed  of  many  millions. 


Here,  too,  is  presented  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  Unite«l  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  which  Mr.  Schwab  was  the  first 
president,  and  of  Mr.  Schwab's  ideas  in  tbe 
founding  and  development  of  Bethlehem 
Steel.  He  was  the  only  industrialist  to  have 
led  both  of  the  two  chief  steel  enterprises 
in  America. 


Publications  .  XY 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMP 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

KinJly  «-nd  me  a  copy.  ' 

charge,  of  your  bm,klet,  “Chacle.  M. 

Sclioal>’M>y  E.  G.  Grace- 


(Signed) 

(Position)  ^ 

(ISame  of  Publicat^t) 
(Address) . ^ 


This  story  is  now  tohl  by  the  man  best 
qualified  to  know  about  and  appraise  Mr. 
Sebwab's  life;  namely,  E.  G.  Grace,  chair¬ 
man  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
w  hose  entire  career  has  been  witb  tbat  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Grace  gave  tbe  initial  Charles  M. 
Schwab  Memorial  Lecture,  whicb  tbis  year 
was  on  tbe  theme  of  Mr.  Schwab,  before  tbe 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  Tbe  lec¬ 
ture  has  been  amplified  to  give  a  more 
detailed  picture  tban  was  feasible  witbin 
the  time  limits  of  a  spoken  address. 

Charlie  Schwab  was  known  to  news  men 
everywhere,  and  always  bad  an  open  door 
to  the  press.  This  booklet  lias  been  printed 
chiefly  for  private  distribution  among 
Betblehem  employees,  customers  and  stock- 
bolders;  but  a  number  of  copies  bave  been 
set  aside  for  the  press,  upon  application. 
Editors,  reporters  and  feature  writers  may 
wish  to  have  a  copy,  not  as  immediate  news, 
but  as  background  information  on  the  steel 
industry  and  one  of  the  best-known  figures 
ill  its  history. 


BETHLEHEKj 

steel 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


I'hc  News  and  Observer 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


WILLIAM  E.  McKENNEY 


Hike . . .  Bike . . .  Clink  Sports  Writers 

Provide  Joint 
Area  Coverage 

DuBois.  Pa.— Organization  of  a 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Sports 
Writers  Association  has  been  a 
boon  to  three  daily  newspapers 
in  this  area. 

Organized  primarily  to  facil- 
itate  exchange  of  sports  news 
affecting  the  three-county  area 
the  association  has  tripled  cov¬ 
erage,  while  cutting  expenses  in 
half. 

Members  of  the  association 
are  the  DuBois  Courier-Exprett 

Punxsutawney  Spirit  and  Cleor- 
field  Progress.  Sid  Carlton,  of 
Punxsutawney.  is  president; 
Marv  Bloom.  DuBois.  vicepresi- 


Photography  Plane 
Expenses  Analyzed 


THE  New  York  News,  which  boat  inflated  by  bottles  of  CO.,  tarn  automobile.  Hardaway, 

for  years  operated  tw'o  Wacos  i  cost  about  $125)  in  which  the  who  estimates  he  has  covered 

and  recently  acquired  a  big  Mai  photographer  and  pilot  may  .  i  w  .  i  i  >  i  lu 

lard  amphibian  to  team  with  row  ashore.  Kentucky  afoot  for  the 

one  Waco  for  picture  coverage.  Before  the  war.  George  Courier-Iournal,  bought  the 
estimates  basic  expenses  for  the  Schmidt.  picture  assignment  after  an  encounter 

Waco  annually  at  $17,115.  editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  ./ 

For  the  Mallard  annual  fig-  the  News  kept  two  Wacos,  trad-  with  a  bicycle  on  a  country 

ures  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  ing  in  one  each  year  for  a  new  road.  Louisville  Police  Judge 

but  the  amphibian  cost  the  New's  plane.  Since  the  cost  new  of  Sheareer  sentenced  him  to 

$130,000.  and  costs  upwards  of  each  plane  was  $24,500  and  the 

$30  per  hour  of  flying  time.  trade-in  value  after  two  years'  traffic  school  tor  three  days. 

Figures  for  costs  on  either  service  was  $7,000  or  $8,000,  the 

plane  do  not  include  the  two  News  actually  paid  about  $17,-  That's  Pic  Biz! 
pilots  and  two  photographers  as  000  per  plane  for  two  years'  op-  whEN  Photographer  Tony  Neu- 
signed  full-time  to  the  air  eration,  an  $8,500  annual  depre-  ^an  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
“beat.”  Reporters  are  assigned  elation  on  each  plane.  Sentinel  agreed,  as  a  favor  to 

only  on  individual  stories  as  Because  the  Waco  which  the  the  oolice,  to  round  out  a  “line- 
the  planes  are  part  of  the  pic-  News  found  most  adaptable  to  up-  'of  suspects,  he  was  “posi- 
ture  department's  equipment.  air  picture  taking  was  no  longer  lively"  identified  as  the  culprit. 

Nor  do  any  over  all  figures  available  new.  the  newspaper  New  York  City,  Photogra- 

include  landing  or  docking  fees,  bought  its  present  Waco  second-  pher  MIorris  Warman  of  the 
which  vary  according  to  the  hand  from  the  State  of  Ohio  for  Herald  Tribune  deserted  his 
size  of  the  airport  and  its  fa-  $15,000.  Overhauling  and  cut-  equipment  for  a  moment  while 
cilities.  The  Mallard  pays  $1  ting  the  window  lower  to  give  setting  up  a  picture  during  an 
to  $18  every  time  it  lands  on  the  cameraman  more  scope  auction  of  antiques  from  the 
ground  away  from  its  home  port  brought  this  cost  figure  up  to  Collyer  mansion.  He  returned 
at  Grumman  Field,  but  landings  an  $18,000  total  in  round  fig-  to  find  a  crowd  of  prospective 
on  water  may  cost  $5  or  so  ures,  Schmidt  said.  And  be-  buyers  gathered  around  his  new 
for  docking  privileges  in  the  cause  no  replacement  is  avail-  camera,  demanding  that  it  be 
East  River  near  the  News  Build-  able,  this  Waco  will  probably  put  on  the  block, 
ing,  or  nothing  in  an  unrestrict-  see  more  than  two  years  of  Fred  Payne,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
2d  body  of  water  where  the  am-  News  service.  Press-Scimitar  photographer  and 

phibian  can  just  drop  anchor.  The  breakdown  of  basic  costs  ••ham"  shortwave  operator. 

For  such  landings  the  Mallard  on  the  two  planes,  as  related  by  talked  for  an  hour  one  evening 

carries  a  collapsible  rubber  Schmidt,  follows:  with  another  “ham”  named 


Amphibian — 

Original  cost  $115,000 

Changes,  such  as  cutting  down  window,  refitting  doors 
for  better  camera  scope,  installation  of  radio,  equip¬ 
ment  and  telephone  $15,000 

Total  . . 1 

Hangar,  fees  $250  per  month — year . 

Docking  fees  $5  a  time  ( may  be  higher  after  facilities 
have  been  improved ) 

Landing  fees  $1  to  $18  each 

Map,  chart  and  directory  service,  annually . 

Insurance,  liability  and  damage — annually  . 

Maintenance  and  operation — 

Gas,  oil,  etc.,  upwards  of  $30  per  hour  repairs  ( guarantee 
covers  defects  for  first  six  months) — ^slight  at 
present 

100  hour  checkup  . 

500  hour  major  overhaul,  estimated  . 

Office  at  field  (used  by  both  planes)  at  $50  per  month. 

Mallard's  share — per  year  . 

Waco,  per  year — 

•Annual  normal  depreciation  on  investment  . 

Hangar  fees — at  $70  per  month  . 

Landing  fees  $1  to  $5  each 

Map,  chart,  directory  service  . 

Insurance  . 

Maintenance  and  operation — 

Gas,  oil,  repairs,  about  $300  per  month  . 

100-hour  checkup  . 

JiOO-hour  major  overhaul  . 

Office  at  field — Waco's  share  . 


CAROLINA 


You  puffod  up  "Goldan  Balt"  tobacco 
growart  I94L-47  incoma  to  an  all-tima 
racord— $344  MILLION!  That'i  a  SIOO 
MILLION  GAIN  ovar  lait  yaar.  Tliii 
haart-of -TOBACCOLAND  ragion  ac¬ 
counts  for .  70%  of  tha  North  Carolina 
Tobacco  Crop  .  .  .  30%  of  Ratail  Salas 
.  .  .  30%  of  Eff.  Buy.  Inc.  ...  21% 
of  Food  Salas  .  .  .  28%  of  Drug  Salat. 
Soma  Markat!  Soma  Nawspapar,  too! 


America's 

Card 

.  Authority 

He  writes  a 
Personoliied 
bridge  column 


Portramatic  70 

FAIRCHILD  Camera  &  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  Portramatic  70,  the 
first  entirely  automatic,  electri¬ 
cally  operated  camera  for  the 
portrait  photographer. 

Using  70-mm.  roll  film,  the 
Portramatic  70  frees  the  photog¬ 
rapher  for  restricting  details 
such  as  changing  film  holders, 
adjusting  focus,  and  thus  neces¬ 
sarily  interrupting  sittings  after 


each  exposure.  The  camera’s  in¬ 
stant  response  allows  him  to 
catch  a  sequence  of  the  most 
fleeting,  animated  expressions 
on  the  subject's  face  within  two- 
to  eight-second  intervals. 

The  Portramatic  70  has  been 
used  for  some  time  by  Pat  Can- 
dido,  (E  &  P),  one-time  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher,  at  his  Hansel  and  Gretel 
Studio  for  children  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Your  readers  play 
rich!  ah|^  with 
the  natin’s  ex¬ 
perts  In  daily 
column  from  NEA 


Now  ovar  9i,S00  ABC  Circulation. 
Tha  only  Morning  t  Sunday  Daily  in  thji 
33  county  "Goldan  Balt  of  tha  South." 


McKENNEY 
ON  BRIDGE 


Rapraiantad  by  THE  BRANHAht  CO. 


GET  FULL  DETAILS  AT  GRAFLEX  DEALERS 


•  U  holly  new  focal-plane  fhiiccer  with  gov- 
ernor- controlled  speeds — for  better  color 
photography. 

•  New  body  release  for  tripping  either  front 
or  back  shutter. 

•  Rigid  all-metal  front  with  stainless  steel 
U-support. 

•  Precision -made  magnesium  backs  and  fo¬ 
cusing  panels. 

•  Four  sided  metal  folding  focusing  hood — 
silf-t  recting — removable. 

•  New  leather  handle  adjustable  to  custom 
fit  your  hand. 

■  Unique  infinity  stops  with  a  hinged  mem¬ 
ber  that  folds  aside,  allowing  free  forward 
movement  of  front  standard. 

•  Shutter  selector  — enables  tripping  of  either 
snutter  from  one  point  —  the  new  body  re¬ 
lease. 

•  Optical  viewfinder  with  magnesium  hous¬ 
ing  and  improved  optical  system,  has  vertical 
and  horizontal  parallax  correction. 

•  built-in  focal-plane  synchronization  is  now 
standard  on  all  3  Speed  GRAPHICS. 


•  Direct  reading  of  focal-plane  shutter  speeds 
through  a  sealed  window. 

•  No  exposed  leather  edges. 

•  Tilting  front. 

•  Exposed  metal  parts  corrosion-resistant. 

•  New  non -marring  runners  replace  metal 
feet. 

•  Stainless  steel  open  frame  finder  with  paral¬ 
lax  adjustment. 

•  Optical  viewfinder  is  removable. 

•  New  bed  release. 

•  Interchangeable  aluminum  metal  lens- 
boards. 

•  Ball  lock  terminal  connections  for  flash 
equipment. 

•  Provision  for  use  of  focusing  scales  with 
wide-angle  lenses. 

•  When  supplied  with  GRAFLEX  back,  the 
new  improved  focusing  panel  is  included  as 
standard  equipment. 

•  Tripod  sock  t  has  removable  insert  permit¬ 
ting  optional  ti  e  with  cither  American  or 
European  tripod  threads. 


SPEED  GRAPHIC 


1947  GRAFLEX  PHOTO  CONTEST 

AAA  AH  ?A?H 


NEW  i^ace*ft€i4e^ 

Crown  GRAPHIC 


Has  all  features  of  the  SPEED  GRAPHIC  except  for  the 
added  versatility  of  the  all-new  focal-plane  shutter 
with  built-in  flash  synchronization. 


eligible  for  this  special  press 


GRAFLEX  Informa¬ 
tion  Centers — at  50  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
and  3045  Witshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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BMBLYS'S 

i  MIAT*  OMAHA  MA»  , 


that  he  or  she  is  jealous  of  mid- 
lYLCClirY  L/GIGnClS  dling  successful  professional 
TN  1  1  •  1  ■  1  writing  gents  who  started  from 

Dual  Editonals  , 

,  -  .  .  "But  I  won  t  defend  anybody's 

Aq  PnfTQP  rtf  Trtn  *’*ght  to  distort  facts  knowingly, 
i  llUOt?  JUU  because  I  doubt  that  there  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  ®“-The  ^flct'  nertinent  to  th# 
Nicrruin  Reports  at  Harvard  Juo\ed  is  that  when^ 

^®“hen  Maury  has  editorial  writer  is  writing 

replied  to  recent  comment  on  editorials  he  is  not  writing  out 
his  writing  of  dual  ^itorials  ^  either  side  of  his  own  mouth 
for  the  New  York  News  and  Pt  the  middle  or  any 

*•  other  part  of  it. 

The  New  Yorker  recently,  in  .  . 

a  Profile,  gave  examples  of  Acting  as  Mouthpiece 

Maury's  work  for  the  two  pub-  -He  ,3  acting  as  mouth- 
lications,  and  Don  Hollenbeck  piece!  s)  for  the  publication! s) 
referred  to  it  on  his  ‘  CBS  Views  for  which  he  works.  His  job  is 
the  Press  program.  Then  Nie-  to  express  the  publications  or 
man  Reports  said  Hollenbeck  publications’  policies  with  all 
made  the  most  of  the  deadly  force  and  skill  he  can  sum- 
parallels  .  .  .  showing  Mr.  Maury  ^jon  up,  and  without  regard  to 
writing  out  of  one  side  of  his  bis  private  opinions, 
mouth  in  the  News  and  the  “There  is  nothing  'deadly' 
other  side  in  Collier  s.  about  all  this.  No  editorial 

Maury's  letter  to  Nieman  Re-  writer  owes  any  apologies  for  it 
ports  said:  to  anybody.  It  is  merely  a 

"I  will  defend  with  my  life  phase  of  the  editorial  writing 
anybody's  right  to  say  or  print  job.” 


OURTff/JiD 
AmUAL  /947 
somoM 


REVEALS  BUYING 


PREFERENCES  OF 
82,826  METROPOLITAN 
OMAHA  FAMILIES 


S'litS. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  1947 
Omaha  World-Herald  Consumer  .Analysis. 
Simply  Use  your  letterhead  and  address 
your  request  to  our  National  Advertising 
Department. 


1  HE  19-17  Omaha  World- 
Herald  Consumer  Analysis  ineludes 
food,  drugs,  eosnieties,  tires,  gas, 
oil.  aleoholie  beverages,  tobaeeo, 
small  electrical  appliances,  paint, 
pens,  anti-freeze,  etc. 


•  ifRIlt  611  BPflBTIIS  I6|I0  mtllB  I9VII 

il  RoproBOfitativoB,  O'Maro  4  Orfn>li««« 

»  TvtIl,  €ltic«t«.  iM  Ban  Ff  wciw 


Total  Net  Paid  Circulation  Average  Jane  ’47  —  Daily  225,898,  Sunday  229,849 


Yesterday’s  ne 
deserves 
a  better  break 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  newspaper  application 


If  your  file  room  looks  anything  like  this,  look 
into  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service!  You’ll 
(jnickly  see  what  changes  it  can  make: 

It  files  back  issues  on  film  .  .  .  protects  them 
against  deterioration,  tampering,  and  loss. 

It  "de-hulks”  back  issues  by  98%  . . .  puts  as  many 
as  800  new  spaper  pages  on  a  single  roll  of  microfilm. 

It  speeds  research.  Complete  files  can  be  kept 
close  at  hand  .  .  .  can  be  viewed  quickly  and  easily 
in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


It  permits  space-shy  libraries  to  keep  complete 
files  of  your  paper  .  .  .  the  microfilm  editions  take 
only  2%  of  the  space  bound  volumes  require. 

The  Recordak  New  spaper  Service  is  doing  all  this 
for  many  modem  publishers  right  now.  It  can  do  as 
much  for  you  :  .  .  and  do  it  inexpensively.  Vi  rite 
us  for  details. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Siibsidiory  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue, 

New  \ork  17,  N.  \  . 


Protect  back  issues 
against  deterioration 
use  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL 

PUBLISHERS  in  this  country  should 

thank  their  lucky  stars  there  is  no 
government  control  of  newsprint.  While 
our  own  government  is  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  supply  of  newsprint,  other 
governments  are  toying  with  newsprint 
as  a  factor  in  their  dollar  exchange  to 
restrict  publications  which  oppose  them. 

In  Argentina,  the  Peron  administration 
proposes  to  curtail  all  publications  to  four 
pages.  The  excuse  given  is  that  it  would 
reduce  newsprint  imports  and  conserve 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  It  is  mighty 
suspicious  that  the  newspapers  which 
stand  to  suffer  the  most  by  this  move 
are  the  largest  and  most  successful  which 
have  been  the  most  vigorous  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  Peron  regime. 

In  England,  a  similar  situation  exists. 
The  government  says  all  newspapers  must 
cut  their  newsprint  consumption  by  20'^c. 
Newspapers  have  the  choice  of  saving  the 
newsprint  either  in  circulation  or  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  It  will  reduce  most  news¬ 
papers  to  four  pages  per  day.  Again 
the  excuse  is  to  conserve  dollar  exchange. 
And  a"ain  suspicion  arises  because  of  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  has  been  stated  the  newsprint  cut 
would  effect  a  dollar  saving  of  just  over 
£1.000.000  in  the  next  six  months  against 
a  total  national  deficit  in  overseas  pay¬ 
ments  running  between  £400.000.000  and 
£  700,000.000  a  year.  Also,  it  should  be 
noted  that  such  reduction  might  well 
alter  contracts  with  North  American 
newsprint  suppliers  which  would  divert 
that  tonnage  into  other  channels.  It  might 
be  years  before  the  British  press  could 
get  back  that  tonnage. 

The  decisions  of  the  British  and  Argen¬ 
tine  governments  in  curtailing  newsprint 
vitally  affect  the  right  of  the  people  to 
full  information  and  the  historic  function 
of  the  press  to  inform.  If  newsprint  was 
one  item  in  a  large  program  designed  to 
correct  the  exchange  picture  there  could 
be  no  criticism.  But  these  governments 
are  discriminating  against  the  press. 

PRINTING  REVOLUTION 

THE  PERRYHIGGINS  process  which 

eliminates  the  composing  and  stereo¬ 
typing  departments  may  foreshadow  an¬ 
other  revolution  in  printing.  The  process 
has  been  proven  successful  and  the  saving 
in  cost  of  equipment,  plant  construction 
and  operation  will  be  attractive  to  all  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Coupled  with  present  work  being  done 
on  photo-composing  machines  and  light¬ 
weight  electronic  presses^  this  develop¬ 
ment  should  excite  the  imagination  of 
every  newspaperman.  Of  the  new  proc¬ 
esses  now  developed  or  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage  it  has  been  estimated  cost 
of  equipment  and  operation  for  a  modern 
newspaper  will  be  anywhere  from  509r 
to  75Vc  less  than  in  the  past.  It  will  offer 
an  opportunity  for  more  newspapers,  a 
revival  of  competition  in  many  markets, 
and  possibly  better  and  faster  production. 
Not  to  be  ignored,  also,  is  the  applicability 
of  this  type  of  composition  to  facsimile. 


EDIT®RIAL 


I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help. — Psalm  CXXI;  1. 


TAFT-HARTLEY  ACT 

SENATOR  TAFT  has  been  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  there  is  no  need  for  speed  in 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  insofar  as 
it  forbids  political  “contributions  or  ex¬ 
penditures."  The  amendment  would  spe¬ 
cifically  exempt  newspapers  of  all  kinds 
in  their  editorial  comment  on  political 
matters. 

We  disagree  with  Senator  Taft  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  matter  to  be  of  the  utmost  ur¬ 
gency.  That  section  of  the  law  should 
be  clarified  by  amendment  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  section  of  the  law  does  not  mention 
newspapers  and  is  interpreted  by  many  to 
forbid  only  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  cash  or  kind,  labor  leaders  and  the 
labor  press  are  making  this  a  freedom 
of  the  press  issue  and  using  that  as  their 
spearhead  against  the  entire  act. 

Even  if  the  members  of  Congress  did 
not  intend  the  law  to  do  what  the  labor 
press  says  it  does,  there  is  enough  doubt 
among  them  on  the  subject  to  predict  an 
unfavorable  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Thus  the  entire  act  would  be  nullified. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  that  section  of 
the  act  was  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  editorial  freedom  of  the  labor  press, 
it  is  unconstitutional  and  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  without  a  court  test. 

Opposing  interpretations  of  that  section 
are  at  such  wide  variance  that  it  should 
be  clarified  immediately. 

Incidentally,  editors  should  be  interested 
in  how  the  labor  press'  propaganda  on 
this  point  has  crept  into  their  news  col¬ 
umns.  The  law  makes  no  mention  of 
newspapers.  There  has  been  no  legal 
interpretation  that  says  the  prohibition 
includes  newspaper  comment.  And  yet 
newspaper  reporters  have  written  in  their 
stories  as  fact  that  the  law  does  forbid  it. 

The  New  York  Times  story  on  Philip 
Murray’s  test  case  in  Baltimore  by  way 
of  the  CIO  News  said:  “The  action  is  ap¬ 
parently  contrary  to  the  law.” 

The  AP  story  said:  “The  law  forbids 
'expenditures'  —  including  comment  in 
union-financed  newspapers — in  connection 
with  federal  elections.” 

On  the  face  of  it  the  law  does  no  such 
thing.  That  is  the  reporter’s  or  someone 
else's  interpretation  of  it. 

But  let's  stop  the  argument  by  clarify¬ 
ing  that  section.  Congress  should  be  spe¬ 
cific  in  saying  what  it  means,  likewise  in 
bolstering  the  first  amendment  for  the 
labor  press  as  well  as  the  general  press. 


EDIT 


ADVERTISER  CONTROL? 

so  NEWSPAPER  editorial  policies  are 
controlled  by  advertisers? 

Last  week  the  Pittsburgh  Press  printed  a 
letter  from  a  disgruntled  advertiser  which 
said:  “Your  editorial  of  July  2  attacking 
real  estate  interests  in  connection  with  the 
new  rent  control  act  was  so  unfair  and 
unwarranted  that  we  are  discontinuing 
advertising  in  your  paper  until  such  time 
that  we  are  convinced  that  our  problems 
will  receive  fair  and  proper  consideration." 

According  to  the  critics,  the  publisher 
and  the  editor  should  have  quaked  with 
fear,  apologized  to  the  advertiser  and 
made  up  editorially  for  the  affront.  But 
instead  here’s  what  Editor  E.  T.  Leech 
printed  following  the  letter: 

“This  paper  sells  advertising  at  what 
we  consider  a  fair  rate  based  upon  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  ability  to  produce  busi¬ 
ness  returns.  It  does  not  sell  its  editorial 
policy,  however;  and  in  more  than  16 
years  as  editor  of  the  Press  such  a  lett» 
as  the  above  has  been  almost  without 
precedent. 

“Any  advertiser  is  privileged  to  with¬ 
draw  his  business  at  any  time  and  for 
any  reason  he  sees  fit.  This  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  implies  that  Mr.  Schmidt  will  re¬ 
store  his  business  only  when  he  is  as¬ 
sured  as  to  future  editorial  policies.  11 
that  is  the  condition,  it  will  never  be  re 
stored. 

“Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
either  by  him  or  any  Press  reader,  I  have 
ordered  that  no  future  advertisement  be 
accepted  fro.m  this  firm  without  my  per¬ 
sonal  approval — so  that  it  can  be  made 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  its  acceptance 
does  not  involve  any  commitment  or  hope 
that  it  will  influence  Press  editorial 
policy. " 

That's  telling  'em! 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPRINT 

DEVELOPMENT  of  the  $30,000,000  news¬ 
print  mill  at  Childersburg,  Ala.,  is  im¬ 
portant  for  many  reasons: 

1.  It  reveals  that  capital  can  be  in¬ 
terested  in  new  newsprint  production  in 
the  U.S.  despite  the  flight  of  the  industry 
to  Canada  in  recent  years  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  many  mills  to  other  paper  grades. 

2.  News  that  Kimberly-Clark  is  going 
to  operate  the  mill  shows  faith  on  their 
part  that  the  newsprint  industry  in  this 
country  is  not  a  losing  proposition  and 
that  newspaper  demand  for  the  product 
will  be  constant,  if  not  increasing. 

3.  It  indicates  what  newspaper  publidr 
ers  can  accomplish  in  their  own  behalf  if 
they  have  the  will,  and  the  confidence  in 
their  industry,  as  exemplified  by  memben 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  who  now  have  successfully 
promoted  two  newsprint  mills. 

4.  The  100,000  tons  per  year  expected 
from  the  new  mill  will  go  far  toward 
alleviating  the  current  newsprint  shortage 

What  has  been  done  at  Lufkin  and 
Childersburg  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
publisher  groups,  can  be  done  elsewhere 
Publishers  in  general  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  these  groups  who  are  promoting 
mills  which  will  help  the  entire  industry. 
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fritz  S-  UPDIKE,  managing 
editor  of  the  Rome  ( N.  Y. » 
Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly-created  position  of 
eeneral  manager  of  the  newspa 
wr  and  of  its  radio  stations. 
WRUN  and  WRUN-FM.  He  is 
succeeded  as  managing  editor 
by  Martin  R.  Marriott,  former 
telegraph  editor.  Updike  has 
risen  progressively  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  managing  editor  and  to  his 
new  post  since  he  joined  the 
Sentinel  as  a  reporter. 

A.  R.  Dunlap,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent,  has  been  named 
executive  editor.  He  has  been 
with  the  Independent  for  35 
years.  20  years  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Edward  Lamb,  Toledo  attorney 
and  owner  of  the  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Dispatch,  and  the  Toledo  radio 
stations.  WTOD  and  WTRT,  has 
left  by  plane  for  South  America. 
He  will  visit  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Peru.  Columbia,  as  well  as  the 
various  Central  American  Re¬ 
publics.  His  reports  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  South  America  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Erie  Dispatch,  be¬ 
ginning  Aug.  1. 

Arthur  N.  Suverkrup,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carson  City  Nevada 
Appeal,  has  been  appointed 
Nevada  representative  on  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
committee  for  membership. 

Commander  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  president  of  the  Daily 
Press  Inc.,  of  Newport  News 
(Va.)  and  past-president  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  has 
been  named  chairman  of 
“Freedom  of  The  Press”  night, 
at  the  August  I  playing  of  “The 
Common  Glory”  symphonic- 
drama  written  and  directed  by 
Paul  Green,  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  author  and  playwright  and 
to  be  presented  at  Lake  Mato- 
aka,  Williamsport,  Va. 

Rene  Garneau,  manager  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Montreal 
(Que. )  Le  Canada  and  Edmond 
Turcotte,  former  editor-in-chief 
of  the  paper,  were  presented 
with  the  Cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor  in  Ottawa  at  a 
ceremony  July  14. 


Truman  Cuts 
Press  Sessions 

Washington— A  tally  kept  by 
Bert  Andrews  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  shows  how 
President  Truman’s  press  con¬ 
ferences  are  becoming  less  fre¬ 
quent.  The  score : 

April  12,  1945  to  Oct.  12,  1945 
-19. 

Oct.  12  1945  to  April  12.  1946 
—23. 

April  12,  1946  to  Oct.  12,  1946 

— 20. 

Oct.  12,  1946  to  April  12,  1947 
—16. 

April  12,  1947  to  July  12.  1947 
—6. 

The  average  for  the  last  three- 
month  period,  Andrews  noted, 
was  an  all-time  low  of  one  press 
conference  every  15  days. 


Anderson 


Bean 


In  The  Business  Office 

MAJ.  DONALD  J.  ANDERSON 
has  been  appointed  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Evansville,  ( Ind. )  Printing 

Corporation,  publishers  of  the 
Evansville  Courier,  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Press,  and  the  Sunday 
Courier  &  Press.  Major  Ander¬ 
son  who  is  a  veteran  of  five 
years’  service  in  World  War  II, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  retail  staff  for  the  past 
year,  which  position  he  held 
prior  to  his  army  service.  He 
succeeds  Ralph  Van  Reypen, 
who  has  resigned  to  enter  pri¬ 
vate  business  in  Washington 
D.  C. 

•  Rowland  Allan  Bean,  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  business  office  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
upon  his  release  from  active 
duty  with  the  Navy,  and  then 
spent  a  few  months  as  head  of 
the  auditing  department  of  the 
Richmond  (  Calif. )  Independent, 
is  now  an  executive  in  the 
Sackett  Enterprises.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  accounting  for  the 
Coos  Bay  ( Ore. )  Times,  radio 
station  KOOS  and  KVAN,  and 
the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Sun. 

John  G.  Fitzhugh,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  charge  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
way,  has  joined  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  the  Dallas 
( Tex.)  News. 

Kathryn  Duerfeldt,  secretary 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal,  has  been 
given  a  leave  of  absence,  to  be¬ 
come  secretary  to  Dwight  Gris¬ 
wold  while  he  is  in  Greece  on 
his  U.  S.  mission.  She  was  his 
secretary  when  he  was  gover 
nor.  A  native  of  Gordon,  Nebr.. 
she  first  worked  for  Griswold 
in  his  newspaper  business  there. 

G.  Steele  Allen,  who  has 
been  with  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  21  years,  has 
been  named  Northern  Country 
Circulation  Supervisor  for  the 
area  covering  New  England, 
upper  New  York  State,  all  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  Northeastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Larry  Hasbrouck,  formerly  in 
the  book  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to 
Howard  Cook,  in  charge  of  book 
advertising  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Earl  Crawford,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  ( N. 
C. )  Observer,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Advertising  Club  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Paul  Sprague, 
who  is  leaving  the  city.  Mr. 
Crawford  was  named  to  the  po¬ 
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sition  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Leon  Aubry,  credit  manager 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot,  was  recently  elected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Jackson  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GROVER  C.  HALL.  JR.,  son  of 
the  late  Grover  C.  Hall.  Sr., 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
h  i  s  editorials 
on  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  has  been 
named  associate 
editor  of  the 
M  o  n  t  g  o  m  ery 
I  Ala. )  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Mr.  Hall. 

Jr.,  joined  the 
Advertiser  staff 
12  years  ago  as 
police  reporter. 

He  switched  to 
the  Montgomery 
Alabama  Jour- 
nal  when  that 

paper  was  purchased  by  the 
Advertiser  in  1940.  As  Associate 
editor  of  the  Advertiser,  he  will 
be  chief  editorial  writer,  taking 
over  the  duties  of  Charles  C. 
Dobbins,  who  resigned  as  editor 
July  2. 

John  Steinbeck,  the  novelist, 
will  go  to  Russia  soon  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald -Tribune. 

Frank  R.  Shea  who  has  been 
in  newspaper  and  radio  work 
for  the  last  16  years,  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  division.  American  Mis¬ 
sion  for  Aid  to  Greece. 

Pat  Harmon  has  resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Champaign 
( Ill. )  News-Gazette,  to  become 
sports  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids 
( la. )  Gazette,  succeeding  Tait 
Cummins,  resigned  to  become 
sports  commentator  for  Radio 
Station  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids. 

George  H.  Arris  has  resigned 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Board  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  will  return  to  the 
Proindence  Journal  as  financial 
editor.  He  was  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor  some  years  ago. 


Walter  Brevig,  Dick  Wins¬ 
low  and  George  McCann,  copy 
boys  for  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune.  will  be  given  tryouts 
as  cub  reporters. 

Paul  A.  Davis,  who  has  been 
on  the  city  desk  of  the  St.  Pet 
ersburg  (  Fla. )  Independent  for 
more  than  20  years,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  Harold 
Ballew,  telegraph  editor,  be¬ 
comes  news  editor,  and  John  A. 
Reese,  Jr.,  has  been  named  city 
editor. 

Earl  Horrigan,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-American. 
editorial  staff,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(  Fla. )  Morning  Sentinel. 

Don  Morris,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lakeland  (  Fla. » 
Ledger  and  science  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Evening 
Star. 

Henry  J.  Sowerby.  assistant 
foreign  editor,  and  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  music  critic,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Other  staff  changes  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  William 
Kay,  assistant  to  the  American 
news  editor,  will  take  over  the 
Chicago  Bureau  on  August  1. 
He  replaces  Ralph  Cessna,  who 
will  return  to  Boston.  William 
Stringer,  formerly  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  is  now  in  the 
foreign  news  department.  Har¬ 
lan  'Trott  of  the  American  news 
department  is  replacing  him  at 
Washington.  Kimmis  Hendrick 
of  Boston  will  take  over  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  on  September 
15.  Mary  Hornaday,  present  Los 
Angeles  bureau  chief,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  American  news  de¬ 
partment.  Norman  Denny  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Monitor's 
sports  staff.  Melvin  Maddox  of 
the  sports  department  has  been 
assigned  to  the  drama  and  mu¬ 
sic  department.  Bert  Johansson, 
former  city  hall  reporter,  will 
cover  the  Massachusetts  State 
House.  Donald  McCammond  is 
leaving  the  Monitor  for  a  public 
relations  job  with  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


Gold  rush! . . . 

by  the  Toodle  twins  .  .  .  who 
prospect  for  paydirt  during  the  family’s 
vacation  in  the  West,  give  nugget  hunting 
a  few-  twists  the  Forty-niners  never  thought 
of . . .  make  the  next  sequence  of  The  Toodles 
a  likely  lode  for  any  editor  hunting  a  new  , 
fast-habit-forming  family  strip.  Get  proofs  now  ! 
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Allan  L.  (Pete)  Swim,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  has  been  named  to  succeed 
Len  De  Caux  as  CIO  publicity 
director  and  editor  of  "The  CIO 
News." 

Eddie  Allen  has  rejoined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N. 
C. )  Obseri'er,  replacing  Ed 
Storey,  who  became  athletic 
publicity  director  at  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  College  July  I. 

Al  Cartwright  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Wtl- 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  Every 
Evening.  Cartwright,  30,  joined 
the  sports  staff  in  March.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Times,  the  Dayton  (O. ) 
Herald  and  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Record. 

Frank  Rall,  University  of  Ne 
braska  journalism  student  has 
joined  the  United  Press  in  its 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  bureau  for  the 
summer.  He  formerly  was  in 
charge  of  the  bureau  on  Satur¬ 
day  nights. 

Carol  Louise  Tippit  of  San 
Bonita,  Tex.,  has  joined  the  so¬ 
ciety  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
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(N.  C. )  Daily  News.  Miss  Tip- 
pit  is  a  journalism  student  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  and 
was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  She  replaces  Mrs. 
Richard  Yeats  who  resigned  to 
go  to  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  to 
join  her  husband. 

Richard  C.  Bergholz,  of  the 
Copley  Press  Sacramento.  Calif., 
state  capital  bureau,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun  editorial  staff. 

Orien  W.  Fifer,  Jr.,  and 
Wayne  Guthrie  have  become 
assistant  managing  editors  and 
Wendell  C.  Phillippi  has  been 
named  city  editor,  Indianapolis 
(Ind. )  News. 

WiNNIFRED  RoTHERMEL,  WOm 
an's  Page  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(  Ga. )  Constitution,  has  resigned 
to  become  a  staff  member  of 
Charm  magazine. 

Laleah  Sullivan  has  joined 
the  society  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution. 

Melvyn  Rifkind,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
has  replaced  Jonas  A.  Levin  in 
the  Atlanta  Bureau  of  the  In. 
ternational  News  Service.  Harry 
McCarthy,  of  the  news  staff, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  has  joined  the  INS  Atlanta 
Bureau.  Bill  Keith  has  been 
transferred  temporarily  from 
the  Atlanta  INS  bureau  to  the 
New  Orleans,  La.,  bureau. 

Amelia  Knoedler.  journalism 
student  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Blackshear  (  Ga. )  Times  for 
the  summer. 

Worth  McDougald  has  joined 
the  Nashville  (Ga.)  Herald  staff 
as  news  editor  for  the  summer. 
He  is  majoring  in  journalism  at 
Emory  University. 

John  Jeter  Hurt.  Jr.,  mem 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press  staff 
in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  has  been 
elected  editor  of  the  Christian 
Index,  oldest  Baptist  newspaper 
in  the  South. 

Wilfred  Fehlhaber,  day  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  Associated 
Press  staff,  has  been  named  chief 
of  the  Salt  Lake  bureau.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Fehlhaber 
was  graduated  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  in  1927,  and 
shortly  afterward  joined  the  staff 
of  the  old  Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 
Daily  Times.  He  began  working 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  1928, 
and  served  first  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  before  becoming  day  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Denver  bureau  in 
1934.  Loudon  Kelly,  chief  of  the 
Salt  Lake  bureau,  whom  Mr. 
Fehlhaber  succeeds,  will  go  to 
Denver  for  a  new  appointment. 

Vann  M.  Kennedy  has  re. 
signed  as  International  News 
Service  correspondent  at  Austin. 
Tex.,  to  take  active  management 
of  Radio  Station  KSIX,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  which  is  expected 
to  be  on  the  air  in  late  sum¬ 
mer.  Kennedy  is  president  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  Broadcasting  Co. 
He  retains  his  connection  with 
the  Statehouse  Reporter,  a  legis¬ 
lative-oil  news  service.  Kennedy 
also  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee. 

Kenneth  R.  Byrd,  formerly 
with  Fairchild  Publications,  New 


York,  and  Mrs.  Byrd  recently 
established  the  Sabinal  (Tex.) 
Graphic,  a  weekly. 

Jerry  Sprague,  former  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News 
reporter,  has  been  moved  to  Mc¬ 
Allen,  Tex.,  as  the  paper  s  staff 
correspondent. 

Ed  Shelton,  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  Reporter,  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  are  parents  of  a 
baby  daughter. 

Sidney  Pietzsch  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  Scene 
magazine,  Dallas.  Tex.,  and 
joined  the  staff  of  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  station  WFAA  as  news 
editor.  Pietzsch  formerly  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Beau, 
mont  ( Tex. )  Journal  and  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News. 

Dwight  H. 

Plackard,  for¬ 
merly  of  the 
Chari  otte  ( N. 

C. )  O  b  ser  ver 
and  recently  of 
Metro  Associ- 
ates.  Dallas, 

Texas,  has  op¬ 
ened  his  own 
public  relations 
office  in  Dallas. 

He  is  co-author 
of  the  recent 
book,  "Blue-  Plackard 
print  for  Public 
Relations,"  Mc.Graw-Hill,  and 
president  of  the  Public  Relations 
Institutt  of  Texas. 

Ray  Wander,  Jr.,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra.  He  recently  returned 
from  Hollywood  where  he  was 
associated  with  Cinema,  a  movie 
magazine. 

Mary  Gardner  Bright  joined 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  News  Bureau  as  assistant 
director.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga,  she  was 
a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News- 
Free  Press  for  three  years. 

Jim  Davis,  formerly  of  the 
Houston  Post,  George  Coleman 
of  the  New  Braunfels  (Tex.) 
Herald  and  Lew  Barwick,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  are  recent  additions  to 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  city  staff. 

Early  Deane  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  reportorial  staff. 
C.  W.  Smith  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  city  desk  to  the 
copy  desk. 

William  A.  Boles,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Niagara  Falls  (N. 
Y. )  Gazette,  was  honored  by  the 
War  Department  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Lions  Club.  He  was  presented 
with  the  Army  commendation 
ribbon  for  meritorious  services 
while  with  the  armed  forces  in 
Europe.  Boles  served  as  make-up 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  section  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Germany. 

Amy  Jo  Long,  member  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  staff 
since  1942,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  public  relations  director 
of  Texas  Wesleyan  Colege,  Fort 
Worth.  She  will  also  be  a  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor  and  sponsor 
of  student  publications. 


William  Payne,  formerly 
editor  of  the  old  Dallas  (Tex'^ 
Dispatch,  has  joined  the  rih 
staff  of  the  Dallas  Aloniin. 
News.  • 


Arthur  Upgren,  associate  ed 
torial  page  editor,  Minneavoli, 
(Minn.)  Star,  recently  waste 
elected  chairman  of  the  Mint 
eapolis  Foreign  Policy  assoeij 
tion. 


Robert  N.  Weed  was  recently 
transferred  from  the  Minneai)' 
olis  (  Minn. )  Star  news  depar 
ment  to  the  promotion  depan 
ment.  George  Rice  moved  froir 
the  copy  desk  to  the  editoria 
page  staff, 

Willis  Gillispie,  formerly  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  in 
Denver,  has  returned  to  the 
Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Prejj  as 
city  editor,  a  position  he  had 
for  several  years  before  enter 
ing  military  service. 

John  P.  (Pat)  Burgess,  for 
mer  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times 
Union  financial  editor  and  for 
the  last  two  years  public  rela 
tions  director  of  the  Rochester 
Transit  Corporation,  has  re 
signed  and  moved  to  San  Dieeo 
Calif. 

Catherine  Metcalfe,  legal  re 
porter  on  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  was  awarded  a 
full  scholarship  to  the  Welleslev 
College  Summer  Theatre  and 
Workshop  from  the  Yankee  Net 
work  Institute. 


Mrs.  Grace  Kinson  Doak,  re 
porter  and  society  editor  for  the 
Brattleboro  (Vt. )  Daily  Re 
former  for  34  years,  has  retired 
She  was  presented  an  engraved 
gold  wrist  watch  by  her  asso  > 
ciates  on  the  paper. 

Lon  Tinkle, 
editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.) 

Morning  News 
book  page  and 
associate  p  r  o- 
fessor  of  French 
at  Southern 
Methodist  Uni. 
versity,  Dallas, 
is  teaching  at 
Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New 
York,  during 
the  summer 
term.  Prof. 

John  H.  McGinnis  of  S.  M.  U.. 
founder  and  former  editor  of  the 
book  page,  will  direct  the  page 
during  Tinkle’s  absence. 

Ray  Kierman,  former  city  edi 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Trav¬ 
eler,  who  is  known  to  thousands 
of  New  Englanders  for  his 
nightly  radio  newscasts,  has  re 
signed  his  news  and  radio  con. 
nections  to  enter  the  real  estate 
business  on  the  North  Shore. 


Tinkle 


Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  for 
eight  years  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
later  head  of  his  own  public  re 
lations  firm,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Lines. 

Catherine  Coyne,  of  the  Bos 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  staff,  is  writ 
ing  a  series  of  features  while  vis¬ 
iting  Germany  as  part  of  a  Eur 
opean  tour.  She  is  scheduled  to 
return  next  month. 

Byron  W.  Mayor,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Eugene 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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What  IS  he 

doing  for  you  ? 


THE  ANSWER  IS  testing  steel”— he  is  a  re¬ 
search  man  and  he  is  studying  ways  to  improve 
the  steel  you  use. 

You  own  a  lot  of  steel.  Your  automobile  is 
almost  all  steel.  Steel  runs  your  watch.  The 
springs  of  your  favorite  easy  chair  are  steel. 
Your  steel  is  good  steel.  In  the  hundreds  of 
steel  mill  laboratories  trained,  experienced 
scientists  are  applying  research  all  the  time  to 
make  your  steel  even  better. 

Write  ter  a  frta  capy  af  tea  atw  baaklat  ~inM  ans  waaT.” 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Serves  You  Everywhere 
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Car  Dealers'  Ads 


Fight  'Racket' 
In  Wichita 


Wichita,  Kas. — Sixteen  weeks 
of  cooperative  advertising  by 
this  area's  leading  new  car 
dealers  have  begun  to  make 
substantial  inroads  here  on  the 
"used  car  racket.” 

Plans  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  continue  the  $3,000 
campaign  in  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  the  Wichita  Beacon  tor  an¬ 
other  16- week  period. 

Dealers  are  reporting  excel¬ 
lent  public  response  and  official 
recoils  of  recent  car  transfers 
show  that  comparing  the  last 
week  of  May  to  the  last  week 
of  June  the  ratio  of  automobiles 
sold  by  new  car  dealers  had 
risen  from  70.9%  to  80.3%  of 
the  total.  Some  386  cars  were 
reported  sold  here  during  June. 

Records  at  the  Segwick 
county  court  house  also  show 
that  in  the  week  of  June  28  the  i 
percentage  of  1947  automobile 
title  transfers  made  by  private 
individuals  had  dropped  way 
down  to  only  2%  of  the  total 
number  of  new  car  title  trans¬ 
fers  registered. 

"Five  miles  equals  $500”  is 
the  large-type  head  on  one  of 
the  recent  ads  sponsored  by  15 
local  dealers,  including  all  of 
the  “big  name”  makes,  and  run¬ 
ning  once  a  week  in  both  of 
Wichita’s  evening  papers. 

Below  the  eye-catching  ban¬ 
ner  the  ad  explains: 

"We  know  that  it  doesn’t 
make  sense  .  .  .  but  that’s  the 
way  it  works.  Some  person  mis¬ 
represents  his  needs  for  a  new 
car,  manages  to  buy  one  from 
an  authorized  new  car  dealer, 
drives  it  perhaps  five  miles  or 
less  and  inside  of  a  few  hours 
the  car  is  being  advertised  or 
sold  for  $500  and  up  more  than 
was  originally  paid  for  it.  It’s 
an  unfair  practice,  it’s  a  dan¬ 
gerous  practice,  but  new  car 
dealers  are  powerless  complete¬ 
ly  to  stop  it.  ' 

"No.  a  car  that  is  driven  five 
miles  is  not  worth  $500  more 
than  the  authorized,  advertised 
price  .  .  .  but  persons  who  take 
advantage  of  the  scarcity  market  ! 
are  speculating  in  new  cars  and 
the  result  is  that  from  time  to  i 
time  new  cars  do  appear  at  , 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 
ore  guided  by  one  precept:  I 

Report  FACTS —  ' 


TRUTHFULLY . . .  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


prices  that  are  far  above  the 
fair  and  correct  price.” 

All  ads  are  clinched  with  this 
"pledge  to  new  car  buyers”: 

"1 — We  will  continue  to  ad¬ 
here  strictly  to  the  new  car 
delivery  prices  as  set  by  the 
factories. 

“2 — We  neither  require  nor 
accept  a  cash  bonus  or  premium 
of  any  kind. 

"3 — We  will  continue  to  allow 
a  fair  value  for  your  used  car.” 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with 
used  car  dealers.”  said  R.  D. 
McKay,  chairman  of  the  local 
dealer  organization  and  Kansas 
director  for  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association,  in 
commenting  on  this  first  collec¬ 
tive  advertising  campaign  of  car 
dealers  here  since  1930. 

He  emphasized  that  it  was 
aimed  solely  to  dissuade  the 
buying  public  from  paying  pre¬ 
miums  for  new  cars  and  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Wichita  cam¬ 
paign  has  become  the  forerun¬ 
ner  of  similar  programs  by  car 
dealers  throughout  this  area. 


Retail  Ad  Staff 
Taught  to  Put 
'Sell'  In  Heads 

In  an  effort  to  train  new 
copywriters  in  the  writing  of 
“selling”  headlines  and  copy  in 
retail  ads.  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co., 
Cincinnati  department  store,  has 
devised  a  new  copy  blank  for 
its  ad  staff. 

A  strip  down  the  left  margin 
of  the  form  carries,  in  order, 
these  instructions: 

1.  Lead-in  heading,  if  needed. 

2.  Principal  headline. 

3.  Write  a  “selling”,  headline 
— one  with  a  sound  reason  for 
buying  the  merchandise  or  serv¬ 
ice  ..  .  one  with  “benefits”  to 
the  customer.  Try  and  avoid  a 
“label”  heading.  It  is  a  good 
rule  not  to  ask  a  question.  Try 
always  to  include  a  verb. 

4.  Sub-heading,  if  necessary. 


5.  Price  .  .  .  any  tax.  too? 

6.  Does  your  body  copy  pi^ 
up  the  “sell”  of  your  headline 
and  tell:  size,  color,  fabric  con¬ 
tent,  “how  to  do”  details. 

7.  Location  line. 

Budd  Gore,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Pogue  s,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  device,  said:  "Be 
cause  of  the  literally  countlea 
number  of  variables,  it  is  nigh 
impossible  to  do  very  much  con¬ 
trolled  research  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  But  this  much  we  do 
know:  A  ‘selling’  headline  is  i 
vitally  important  element.  And 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
want  to  teach  the  new  and  re 
mind  the  old  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  selling.” 


Capper's  40th  Party 

Topeka,  Kas.  —  Thousands  of 
children  and  adults  jammed 
Ripley  Park  here  when  Senator 
Arthur  Capper  was  host  at  his 
40th  annual  birthday  party.  The 
Kansas  publisher-Senator  wu 
celebrating  his  82d  birthday. 


Hit H HO  OOR  POUettS 
”0H  THOtR  TOeStt, 


con- 


Sixty  minutes 
every  hour, 
twenty  -  four 
hours  every  day 
. . .  with  no  time 
off  Sundays  or 
holidays.  That’s 
the  way  life 
insurance  works 
stantly  protecting  its  owner. 

But  a  policy  can’t  do  its 
job  properly  unless  it  is  kept 
up-to-date.  To  make  sure 
our  policies  are  always  “on 
their  toes”,  Mutual  Life 
maintains  a  system  of  ser¬ 
vice  calls  .  .  .  periodic  calls 
on  all  policyholders,  for 
which  our  representatives 
are  paid  by  the  Company. 


In  this  way  policyholders 
can  make  certain  their  pol¬ 
icies  are  up  -  to  -  date  and 
ready  to  meet  any  new  needs 
which  may  be  brought  about 
by  changing  circumstances. 

These  service  calls  are 
simply  another  effort  of  The 
Mutual  Life  to  give  better 
life  insurance  service  to  its 
policyholders  .  .  .  without 
cost  or  obligation  to  them. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  7 


i 


Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


“Alcohol  is  a  Stimulant** 

Almost  everyone  considers  alcohol  a  stimulant, 
although  it  is  actually  a  sedative  or  depressant. 
By  lowering  the  inhibitions,  it  creates  a  general 
feeling  of  well-being — and  gives  the  effect  of 
stimulation. 


“A  Rusty,  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food’* 

incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  the  spoil¬ 
age  organisms,  and  the  hermetic  seal  protects 
the  contents  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the 
hermetic  .seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust  on  the 
container  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


“Freezing  Spoils  Canned  Foods** 

Wrong!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases  it 
may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or  con¬ 
sistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are  very 
popular  are  made  from  frozen  canned  foods. 


*‘Geniuses  Die  Young** 

The  belief  that  men  of  genius  die  after  a  brief  life 
is  erroneous.  Most  of  them  have  better  health  and 
longer  life  than  their  contemporaries.  Thomas 
Edison  died  at  84;  Titian  at  99;  Freud  at  83; 
Victor  Hugo  at  84. 


FREE 


an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You 
Believe  It,”  an  outstanding  new  weekly 
feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at 
scotching  false  popular  beliefs — is  based 
on  the  above  series,  familiar  to  the  readers 


of  thLs  publication  for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  can  also  use 
this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


DEPT.  I  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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CmCULAHON 


Carrier  Profits  Held 
Strictly  Local  Matter 


A  SURVEY  was  made  recently 

by  William  F.  Lucey,  business 
manager  of  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune,  on  carrier  week¬ 
ly  profits  per  subscriber.  He 
studied  the  new  weekly  deliv¬ 
ered  prices  and  wholesale  rates 
to  carriers  established  by  300 
dailies  which  have  increased 
their  rates  during  the  last  15 
months. 

The  study  revealed  that  news¬ 
papers  publishing  seven  days  a 
week  and  charging  25  cents  a 
week  had  an  average  carrier 
profit  per  subscriber  per  week 
of  9.2  cents.  The  range  in  this 
group  is  from  8  to  10^4  cents. 
Where  the  weekly  delivered 
price  for  such  papers  is  30  cents, 
the  average  carrier  profit  was 
shown  to  be  9.4  cents  and  the 
range  in  the  group  from  7  to 

cents.  Papers  charging  35 
to  45  cents  give  the  carrier  an 
average  weekly  profit  of  12 
cents  per  subscriber  with  a 
range  of  from  9V6  to  16  cents. 

6  to  9  Cents  In  Morning  Group 

The  study  included  morning 
papers  publishing  six  issues  a 
week.  Papers  in  this  group 
charging  20  cents  a  week  allow 
an  average  weekly  profit  per 
subscriber  per  week  of  7Vfe 
cents.  The  range  was  from  6 
to  9  cents.  Such  papers  charg¬ 
ing  24  cents  per  week  give  the 
carriers  an  average  weekly 
profit  of  8.9  cents  and  the  range 
for  the  group  runs  from  7V&  to 
11.4  cents.  Papers  charging  25 
cents  allow  an  average  weekly 
profit  to  carriers  of  8V&  cents 
with  a  range  of  6  to  12  cents. 
Papers  charging  30  cents  a  week 
permit  an  average  weekly  profit 
of  8.7  cents  with  a  range  of  from 
7  to  lOV^  cents. 

Evening  papers  publishing  six 
issues  weekly  showed  that  those 
charging  20  cents  a  week  permit 
an  average  profit  to  carriers  per 
subscriber  per  week  of  6.6  cents 
with  a  range  from  5  to  10  cents. 
Papers  in  this  group  charging 
24  cents  per  week  allow  an 
average  weekly  profit  of  7.1 
cents  with  the  range  from  5  to 
9  cents.  Papers  charging  25 
cents  allow  an  average  weekly 
carrier  profit  of  7V^  cents  with 
a  range  of  from  5  to  12  cents. 
Six  issue  papers  charging  30 
cents  per  week  pay  carriers  an 
average  profit  per  subscriber 
per  week  of  8V^  cents  with  the 
range  running  from  6  to  11 
cents. 

Can't  Be  Standardized 

Mr.  Lucey  emphasized  in  his 
conclusions  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  proof  obtained  from  the 
study  is  that  the  amount  of 
profit  to  be  allowed  to  a  carrier 
is  strictly  a  local  problem. 
Summing  up,  Mr.  Lucey  made 
the  following  statement:  “You 
can  no  more  standardize  carrier 
profits  on  an  industry-wide  ba¬ 
sis  4han  you  can  standardize 
wage  rates  and,  of  course,  you 
should  not  do  so." 


Carrier  Notes 

THE  Portland  Oregon  Journal 

is  cooperating  with  Portland 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  providing  training  for 
carrier  •  salesman  which  meets 
the  Scout  qualifications  for 
Merit  Badge  work.  Journal 
Carrier-Salesman  LeRoy  Spohr, 
First  Class  Scout  of  Troop  45, 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Sales- 
man^ip  Merit  Badge  qualifica¬ 
tion  test  given  by  Vern  Ed¬ 
wards,  Journal  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  and  Boy  Scout  coun¬ 
selor. 

The  Sacramento  ( Calif. ) 
Union  gave  28  boys  engraved 
wrist  watches  for  a  year  or  more 
of  top  grade  service.  The 
awards  were  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Five  Star  Club. 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram  neighborhood  carriers 
went  on  a  four-day  trip  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Frank  Smith,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  who  supervised 
the  trip,  reported  that  two  girl 
carriers  hooked  the  largest  fish. 
The  trip  was  a  free  vacation 
awarded  winners  in  a  special 
contest  conducted  over  a  four- 
month  period. 

To  stress  importance  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  tossing  newspapers  on 
delivery  routes,  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
sponsored  a  “newspaper  porch- 
ing"  contest  for  its  carriers  at 
the  San  Diego  County  Fair. 
Trophies  and  silver  dollars  were 
awarded  as  prizes  to  boys  who 
demonstrated  they  can  deliver 
papers  without  damaging  win¬ 
dows  or  shrubbery. 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
played  host  to  almost  50  carriers 
in  an  outing  that  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  trip  to  White  Lake 
and  a  day  of  swimming  and 
boat  riding.  Frank  CJentry, 
city  circulation  manager,  was  in 
charge  of  the  outing  which  is  an 
annual  event.  Assisting  Gentry 
were  three  district  circulation 
managers.  Harry  Wiggs,  Ray  [ 
Kimel  and  Vernon  Smith.  i 

Top  talent  of  motion  pictures 
and  radio  provided  a  three-hour 
show  when  nearly  1,000  persons 
gathered  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner's  fourth  annual  din¬ 
ner  for  junior  dealers  and  dads. 

Circulation  Director  John  M. 
Black  also  provided  an  Exam¬ 
iner  trip  to  U.S.  Navy  ships  in 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  July  2,  John 
Paul  Jones’  birthday.  The  tour 
was  part  of  the  Examiner’s  car¬ 
rier  educational  program. 

■ 

Their  ‘Day*  In  Merrill 

Merrux,  Wis.  —  William  T. 
Evjue,  editor  of  the  Madison 
( Wis. )  Capital  Times,  who  was 
born  and  spent  his  youth  here, 
and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  radio 
commentator,  who  spent  much 
of  his  youth  in  Merrill,  were 
honored  at  the  city’s  Centennial 
Celebration,  by  having  a  day 
named  for  them. 


Repoitei  Uncovers 
Himself  with  Glory 

Harmon  W.  Nichols  this  week 
had  to  uncover  himself  to  cover 
a  story.  He  is  a  reporter  for 
United  Press  in  Chicago.  His 
assignment  was  to  do  an  account 
of  life  at  Zoro  Nature  Park,  a 
nudist  camp  in  Roselawn,  Ind. 

Although  Nichols  attempted  to 
keep  the  tone  of  his  report  stark, 
it  held  a  hint  of  braggadocio; 

“But  they  didn't  make  a  nud¬ 
ist  out  of  me.  I  kept  on  my 
shoes  and  the  new  bright  yellow 
socks  Aunt  Mabel  gave  me  for 
my  birthday.  The  socks  made  a 
big  hit.  I  guess  they  went  espe¬ 
cially  well  with  my  birthday 
suit.’’ _ 

Professors  Begin  Suit 
Over  ‘Red*  Editorial 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^Libel  ac¬ 
tions  totaling  $800,000  have  been 
filed  in  Federal  Court  here 
against  the  Hearst  Corp.,  and 
Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  by  two 
University  of  Indiana  professors. 
Complainants  are  Bernard  C. 
Gavit,  dean  of  the  law  school, 
and  W.  Howard  Mann,  professor 
at  law.  They  charge  that  an  edi¬ 
torial  described  them  as  “Red” 
professors.  The  university’s  trus¬ 
tees  in  December  cleared  the 
faculty  members  of  any  com¬ 
munistic  activities. 

In  a  Milwaukee  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  action,  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 
made  defendant  in  a  $123,000 
libel  suit  brought  by  Leonard 
W.  Galbrecht,  Milwaukee. 

The  plaintiff  was  a  Republican 
candidate  for  State  Senator  last 
fall.  He  charged  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Sentinel  erron¬ 
eously  labeled  him  a  “Commu¬ 
nists’  contact  man”  and  “a 
friend  of  many  left-wingers.” 
All  the  allegations  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  have  been  denied  by  the 
Sentinel. 


Laws  to  Curb 
Crime  Stories 
Are  Advocated 

Boston,  Mass. — ^Laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  newspapers  from  “bally, 
hooing  crime  and  heralding  it 
as  a  national  pastime”  were 
urged  in  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Mentor,  official  publication 
of  Massachusetts  State  Prison. 

If  more  laws  are  needed  to 
combat  crime,  the  prison  paper 
suggests  that  there  should  be 
laws  by  which  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  crime  news  is  minimized 
and  standardized  to  the  essen 
tial  facts. 

“They  should  be  laws,”  the 
editorial  continues,  “that  sup 
press  the  publicizing  of  useless 
speculation,  propounded  by  pub¬ 
licity-seeking  police  officials,  on 
the  development  of  clues,” 

These  laws,  the  paper  said, 
would  not  control  the  press  or 
restrict  it  from  printing  crime 
news,  but  they  would  prohibit 
the  vulgar  exploitation  of  the 
true  facts  of  a  crime  to  the 
degree  of  fantasy.  Crime  news 
should  be  removed  from  the 
front  page  and  relegated  to  back 
page  summaries. 

Crime  stories  should  be  re 
ported,  the  Mentor  said,  in  a 
dry,  factual  manner,  stripped 
of  all  its  lurid  details. 

The  editorial  states  that  no 
one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  editor  to  report  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  crime,  but  “one 
certainly  can  question  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  presentation.” 

“What  purpose  is  accom 
plished  by  the  persistent  revela¬ 
tion  of  evil?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  journalistic  debauch¬ 
eries  of  human  perversity  found 
on  the  front  page,  and  the  indig¬ 
nant  and  sanctimonious  exhor¬ 
tations,  crying  for  more  laws 
and  sterner  laws,  to  be  found 
on  the  editorial  page.” 


Give  a  thought  to  your 
HAROLD  TEEN-AGE  READERS 

They're  the  swooniest,  grooviest  set  in  town  .  up 
ond  coming  folks,  with  a  power  and  influence' you 
can't  ignore. 

Adolescents  of  ALL  ages  turn  to  "Harold"  for  the 
low  down  on  keen-age  prowlings  and  patter!— If 
it's  open  in  your  territory,  send  now  for  proofs  ond 
prices  .  .  .  and  to  round  out  that  teen  appeal,  ask 
also  about  "Aggie  Mack"  and  Sheila  Daly's  "On 
the  Solid  Side." 

CNiGAto  Tribune  ^^New  York  news 

i  M.  HOn.  MowMf 
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Some  Features 
In  New  Makeup 
Attract  Women 

Cincinnati,  O. — ^Until  recent- 
w  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was 
much  “a  man’s  news- 
Reader 
surveys  plac^ 
its  w  o  m  a  n  ’  s 
page  third 
the  three 
Cincinnati  dail¬ 
ies  last  year. 

Excellent  f  e  a  - 
tures  for  women 
were  carried, 
but  no  matter 
bow  good  were 
ibese  stories 
they  just 
wouldn’t  catch  Gorey 

the  eyes  of 

women.  All  that’s  being 

''hllmaging  Editor  Everett  M. 

Boyd  proposed  a  plan  for  con¬ 
veniently  grouping  all  features 
be  considered  most  interesting 
to  femininity.  Advertising  Di- 
rtctor  Stanley  A.  Ferger  agreed 
to  displace  certain  advertising 
positions  to  make  possible  a 
daily  outside  page. 

Production  Manager  Harry 
Rindsberg  devised  makeup 
methods  to  expedite  the  com¬ 
plex  placement  of  advertising 
and  news  whereby  women’s 
features  could  be  run  as  a  com¬ 
plete  section.  Finally,  Publish¬ 
er  Roger  H.  Ferger  gave  the  go- 
ahead  signal  and  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  women’s  section 

I  appeared.  Makeup  Editor  Hugh 
Sublett  spent  much  time  person¬ 
ally  helping  Woman’s  Page  Edi¬ 
tor  Mary  Gorey  to  handle  actual 
details. 

Today,  the  Enquirer  claims 
high  readership  of  its  woman’s 
section.  The  frontpage,  stream¬ 
lined  to  seven  columns,  uses 
script  feature  heads  to  create 
feminine  appeal.  In  general 
the  format  is  strikingly  differ¬ 
ent  with  wide  measure  em¬ 
ployed  in  outside  columns.  The 
art  masthead,  “Features  For 
Women,”  identifies  the  section, 
which  opens  with  a  page  free 
of  ads  and  affecting  additional 
white  space  with  a  single  pica 
^ce  instead  of  column  rules. 

Centering  the  upper-half  of 
the  page  is  a  four-column  art 
feature  of  fashion,  furniture, 
cosmetics,  food,  flowers,  etc. 

Standard  features  for  women 
include  Mary  Haworth’s  advice 
column,  Dorothea  Hake’s  food 
news.  Shopping  with  Suzanne, 

^0  panels,  Albert  E.  Wiggam’s 
Explore  Your  Mind,”  news 
items  about  women,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  Billy  Rose’s  “Pitching 
Horseshoes”  bobs  up.  Regula¬ 
tion  eight-column  pages  follow, 
containing  club  notes,  etc.  The%  T 

Native  of  Paris,  Ky.,  Miss  I  llx?  I 

Gorey  has  brought  to  the 
w^oman’s  page  much  of  the 

(harm  for  which  her  sex  in  _ 

me  Blue  Grass  region  is  noted.  sirTTrn—Bl^l 

!  New  Sunday  Edition  ^ 

■  ,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.— The  Tusco-  >  I  hP 
a  daily  since  its 
lounding,  became  a  seven-day-a- 
?***  paper  when  its  first  Sun- 
•uy  edition  appeared  on  June  8. 

!  editor  S  publisher  for  July  19.  1947 


Kansas  maintains  a  steadfast 
record  of  prosperity,  progress¬ 
iveness,  ambitious  effort. 
Growth  is  a  characteristic,  in 
every  important  fieid.  Kansas 
families  will  spend  at  least  SOO 
million  dollars  in  a  two-year 
replacement  program. 


_IT  ALL  ADDS  UP! 


The  Topeka  area,  rich  in  farms 
and  all  the  eagerly-sought  prod¬ 
ucts  from  agriculture,  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  entered  an  era  of 
rapid  industrial  expansion.  To 
its  104  established  manufactur¬ 
ers,  many  new  and  large  plants 
have  been  added. 


To  be  completely  successful  as  a  market,  a 
city  and  its  trading  sector  should  be  environed 
by  a  busy,  progressive  St.ite,  Topeka  holds  this 
distinction,  independent  of  its  own  rich  re- 


This  Skyway  and  Highway  pivot  of  the 
Nation,  and  educational  and  cultural  center,  is 
the  natural  trade  Mecca  for  Northeastern 
Kansas,  accelerated  by  21  Drive-in  Counties, 
teeming  with  a  population  of  over  415,000,  and 
41,000  modern  farms  now  topping  an  annual 
income  of  $207,000,000.  The  yearly  Topeka 
retail  sales  reach  $63,260,000. 

It  all  "adds  up”  to  one  of  the  very  exceptional 
markets-  for  national  advertisers  desirous  of 
reaching  a  huge  audience  and  a  stabilized  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Two  newspapers,  honored  throughout  the 
State,  and  both  loved  and  guided  by  their  read¬ 
ers,  measure  up  to  that  spirit  of  progress  which 
is  a  Kansas  birthright. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  |||  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAoming  and  Sunda]^  H  I  (Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

_ _ Represented  By  Tlw  Capper  PublicefioiH.  Inc, 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CiTY,  MO.  ~  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Young  Mon 
Hired  by  Dealey 
Retires  at  88 


HONOLULU  STOPOVER  ON  WAY  TO  JAPAN 

Members  of  newspaper  troupe  now  viewing  conditions  in  the  Orient  came  down  in  Honolulu  long 
enough  for  the  traditional  greeting  and  to  pose  for  an  Army  Transport  Command  photogrophw. 
Left  to  right:  Front  row.  Sidney  F.  Horris,  co-publisher  of  Harris  Newspapers;  William  L.  (^onstr. 
Collier's;  James  Packman,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Hamilton  Owens,  Baltimore  (Md,)  Sun;  Wrigbl 
Bryan,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Marshall  N.  Dona,  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal;  Walker  Ston*, 
Scripps-Howord;  back  row,  Lee  Payne,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News;  Earl  J.  Johnson.  United  Proti. 

and  Lee  Hills.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


Wedding  Bells 


Linotype  Conden$0d 


13,475  OIL  COMPANIES  are  active  in  the  search  for  oil.  Constantly  seeking  develop¬ 
ments  helps  maintain  America’s  oil  reserves.  One  scientific  advancement  is  directional 
drilling  which  turns  corners  underground,  finding  and  reaching  oil  more  efficiently. 


OVER  WATER,  UNDER  GROUND... 

Rivalry  rushes  new  developments.  20  years 
ago  the  average  tanker  carried  2  million 
gallons,  today  over  6  million.  650  com¬ 
panies  are  engaged  in  oil  transportation 
by  tanker,  truck,  barge,  pipeline  or  rail. 


OIL  COMES  TO  YOU,  Motorists  know 
how  America’s  225,000  service  stations 
compete  for  the  car-owner’s  favor.  20,000 
independent  distributors  and  jobbers  are 
part  of  the  life-line  that  supplies  many  of 
these  outlets  as  well  as  home,  factory,  farm. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  you  get  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  for  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Prices  vary,  of  course,  and  taxes  also  differ,  hut 
gasoline  in  the  U.  S.  is  always  the  world’s  best  bar¬ 
gain.  And  new  improvements  follow  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  by  ordinary  standards  of  progress, 
you  get  these  products  “a  gencratiou  ahead.” 
That’s  why  in  many  ways,  it’s  “1968”  now! 

More  than  34,000  individual  business  firms 
which  comprise  the  Petroleum  Industry  —  the 
1,250,000  men  and  women  who  make  their  living 
“in  oil”— have  set  this  pace  in  progress  for  the 
same  reason  an  athlete  breaks  records ...  the  heat 
of  competition. 

Today's  performance  of  new  cars  and  fast  planes 
is  possible  because  oil  scientists  have  worked  hand 
in  iiand  with  automotive  designers  and  aviation 
engineers  to  develop  the  new'  fuels  produced  by 
oil  companies  in  tlic  race  to  outdo  each  other. 
And  tliis  competition  which  makes  Petroleum  so 
progressive  is  evident  not  only  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  fuels,  oils,  gasoline  and  lubricants  but  in 
chemicals,  asphalts,  solvents  and  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  finer  cosmetics,  tires,  medi¬ 
cine,  ink . . .  over  1200  products  in  all. 

That  is  the  productive  rivalry  which  has  turned 
1947  into  “1968”. . .  the  healthy  rivalry  which  may 
make  next  year  1977  or  1980. 


m  marmoLmum  9  mmoamaaa 


Prepared  far  the  Oil  Industry  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  O  1947 


How  1947  became  1968 


Competing  in  many  new  developments 
34,000  companies  move  “a  generation  ahead 


NEW  JET  PLANES  have  developed 
better  than  60€  miles  per  hour.  Mod¬ 
ern  oil  refineries  produced  special 
fuels  to  make  suck  speed  possible.  400 
companies  compete  m  oil  refining... 
vie  with  each  other  in  new  fuel  develop¬ 
ments  through  never-ending  research. 
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PROMOTION 


Circulation  Soars; 

So  Do  Flying  Saucers 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

OF  COURSE,  as  you  might  have 
known,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  some  smart  and  en¬ 
terprising  newspaper  promotion 
man  caught  hold  of  one  of  these 
flying  saucers  long  enough  to  tie 
his  own  promotional  message  to 
it.  It  happened  this  time  to  be 
Andy  Talbot,  Jr.,  advertising 
promotion  manager  for  the  Chi- 
cago  Herald- American. 

•  Andy's  piece  is  a  quickie,  a 
broadside-^V&xll  inches,  open¬ 
ing  twice  to  four  times  that 
size  —  announcing  the  paper’s 
all-time  high  in  circulation.  Be¬ 
cause  it  had  to  be  hurriedly 
produced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flying  saucer  madness,  it  is, 
as  Andy  notes,  “hardly  a  thing 
of  beauty.” 

But  b^uty  is  a  relative  term 
in  promotion.  This  piece  has 
the  beauty  of  page  one  headline 
timeliness.  It  has  the  good 
sense,  too,  not  to  drag  out  the 
gag  too  long.  In  fact,  the  flying 
saucer  business  appears  here 
only  in  the  art.  The  first  page 
merely  shows  some  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  saucers  flying  in  the  skies. 
This  opens  into  a  repeat  of  that 
page,  with  the  addition  of  a  cap¬ 
tion.  “What  Ls  It?”  This  opens 
into  the  what-is-it,  a  quick  re¬ 
port  of  the  new  high  circulation 
figures. 

Trade  Paper  Lobby 

SMART  exploitation  of  its  trade 
paper  advertising  is  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer's  display  of 
the  art  used  in  this  advertising 
in  the  lobby  of  its  building. 
You  will  surely  recall  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  Inquirer  ran  in  trade 
papers  for  some  time  featuring 
old  Philadelphia  shops.  The  art 
in  this  campaign  was  especially 
notable.  Because  it  brought  old. 
historical  Philadelphia  to  life, 
it  was  deemed  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  Philadelphians.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Inquirer  is  now  show¬ 
ing  in  a  special  display  in  its 
lobby  enlarged  reproductions  of 
the  original  scratchboard  draw¬ 
ings.  Each  carries  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  shop  shown, 
telling  what  kind  of  establish¬ 
ment  it  was  and  where  located 
in  Philadelphia. 

Milwaukee  Again 
A  HANDFUL  of  good  promo¬ 
tion  comes  this  week  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Especially 
good  is  a  small  broadside  con¬ 
taining  a  series  of  charts  de¬ 
picting  changes  since  1939  in 
Milwaukee's  economy.  This 
shows  gains  in  population,  em¬ 
ployment,  weekly  payrolls,  aver¬ 
age  annual  wage,  total  income, 
annual  family  income,  and  re¬ 
tail  sales,  comparing  these  with 
department  store  sales  gains  in 
other  big  cities. 

For  local  distribution,  this 
broadside  carries  a  caption, 
“What  Every  Retailer  Should 
Know  About  Milwaukee  Busi¬ 


ness.”  For  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  caption  is  changed  to 
“Take  a  Look  at  Milwaukee 
Business.” 

Also  from  the  Journal  is  a 
neatly  printed  directory  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  camps  in  Wisconsin,  a 
helpful  service.  As  is  the  Sum¬ 
mer  1947  edition  of  its  Resort 
Directory,  which  reprints  in 
handy  form  editorial  matter  and 
advertising  from  the  annual  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  pages. 

Centennial 

JERRY  BYRNES,  promotion 

chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
won't  write  a  book  telling  how 
to  stage  a  newspaper’s  centen¬ 
nial  celebration.  But  if  you  are 
about  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
Jerry  writes  that  he  will  be 
“very  happy  to  give  anyone 
facing  a  centennial  whatever  in¬ 
formation  we  learned  from  our 
own  recent  experience.” 

“Putting  on  a  centennial,”  he 
notes,  “produces  a  great  many 
chores.  We  have  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  having  a  fine  organiza¬ 
tion.  Everybody  pitched  in, 
and  the  responsibilities  were 
well  distributed.”  If  you  can 
get  hold  of  a  copy  of  The  Trib, 
centennial  number,  you  will  find 
the  whole  story  of  the  Tribune’s 
tremendous  celebration  well  re¬ 
ported  in  picture  and  story.  The 
Trib  is  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
■‘shop  talk”  magazine. 

■ 

Piedmont  Carolinas 
Promoted  in  Section 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  With  an 
eye  to  the  industrial  capacity  of 
the  Piedmont  Carolinas,  the 
Charlotte  News  will  publish  an 
80-page  color,  tabloid  magazine 
on  July  29,  to  be  known  as  “This 
Is  the  Piedmont  Carolinas.” 

Prepared  by  Burke  Davis, 
News  special  assignment  writer, 
the  issue  is  devoted  to  reporting 
the  size  and  variety  of  industry 
in  this  section  of  the  two  states, 
with  emphasis  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  industrial  growth  which 
remain. 

Every  phase  of  Piedmont  in¬ 
dustrial  life  is  covered. 

200,000  Lines  of  Ads 
In  Resort  Edition 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — On  June 
25  the  Port  Huron  Times  Her¬ 
ald  published  its  13th  Annual 
Blue  Water  Edition.  It  contained 
132  pages  and  more  than  200,000 
lines  of  advertising. 

In  addition  to  regular  circula¬ 
tion,  an  elaborate  distribution 
system  was  worked  out  which 
included  coverage  in  15  Ohio 
and  Indiana  cities.  The  Blue  Wa¬ 
ter  Edition  publicizes  the  resort 
facilities  in  Michigan’s  Thumb 
District  and  the  Blue  Water  Fes¬ 
tival  which  takes  place  in  Port 
Huron  July  9  through  July  13. 


ead 


Father's  Day  Checkup 
THE  Mary  Cullen  Cottage  (culi¬ 
nary  department)  of  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  made  a  survey 
of  what  fathers  want  to  eat  on 
Father’s  Day,  It  was  found  that 
only  one  out  of  40  wanted  steak 
for  dinner  that  day.  More  than 
half  preferred  fri^  chicken  .  .  . 
and  lots  of  it. 

Carriers  Glamorized 
LEONARD  GARNER,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  has  worked 
out  a  series  of  stories  with 
Reporter  Lou  Gladwell  to  glam¬ 
orize  the  carriers.  The  articles 
point  objectives  of  the  boys, 
what  they  plan  to  do  when  they 
grow  up,  and  dividends  they  get 
from  conducting  routes. 

The  Weather 

WEATHER  “ears”  in  Easton 

( Pa. )  Express  are  sprightly, 
such  as:  Cooler  Tonight;  Hats 
Off,  No  Rain  .  .  .  Umbrellas  To¬ 
night;  Sunglasses  Tuesday  .  .  . 
Fair,  More  Icebox  Variety. 

Letters  On  Camping 

A  LETTER  -  WRITING  contest 

on  “What  Camping  Means  to 
Me”  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette,  for 
boys  and  girls  attending  camps 
of  the  United  Service  Clubs 
Youth  Committee.  The  Gazette 
publishes  one  letter  each  day. 
■ 

O'Neel  Netv  President 
Of  Hoosier  Association 

Hagerstown,  Ind. — Officers  of 
the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associa 
tion  were  elected  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  directors  at 
Turkey  Run  State  Park.  Edwin 
V.  O’Neel,  publisher  of  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  Exponent,  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  Marion  T. 
Ayers,  of  Shelbyville. 

O'Neel,  who  has  served  on  the 
board  since  1940,  has  held  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  vicepres¬ 
ident.  Prior  to  purchase  of  the 
Hagerstown  Exponent,  a  weekly, 
he  was  an  Indianapolis  news¬ 
paperman.  He  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
former  president  of  the  Indiana 
Republican  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are:  Tom  Keene,  business 
manager  of  Elkhart  Truth;  vice- 
president;  C.  Walter  McCarty, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  treasurer;  and  Miss  Ber- 
niece  Butler  of  Indianapolis,  sec¬ 
retary:  Wray  Fleming,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  is  general  counsel. 
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Barker  Names 
Committees 
For  NNPA 

Committees  of  the  Natioml 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa 
tion  have  been  announced  for 
1947-48  by  NNPA  President  Mel 
Barker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Timei. 

Frank  Knight,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette,  new  NNPa 
secretary  -  treasurer,  will  t^e 
over  editing  of  the  NNPA  Note 
Book  and  will  continue  the  di¬ 
rect  mail  exchange  of  all  mem-  I 
bers’  promotion  pieces.  Tom 
Black,  New  York  Sun,  will  con¬ 
tinue  editing  the  Reflector,  and 
Russell  Simmons,  Cleveland 
(O. )  Press,  Promotion  Copy. 

Other  committees:  | 

Employment  —  Edgar  Bayol, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  * 
chairman,  and  Pierre  Martineau, 
Chicago  Tribune,  cochairman. 

Standardization  of  Market 
Data — Russell  Simmons,  chair¬ 
man,  Edward  Burgeson,  Madi¬ 
son  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
Raoul  Blumberg,  Woshington 
Post,  and  Frank  Hubbard,  Gary 
( Ind. )  Post-Tribune. 

Kelley  on  Membership 

Membership  —  Lawrence  Kel¬ 
ley,  Minneapolis  Times,  chair¬ 
man;  William  Eager,  Montreal 
Star;  Ivan  Veit,  New  York 
Times,  and  Lee  Smith,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star-News  and 
Post. 

Education  —  Court  Conlee. 
Milwaukee  Journal,  chairman, 
and  John  Marston,  St.  Louis  ' 
Star-Times. 

Research  and  Statistics — Raol 
Blumberg,  chairman. 

Convention  Site — Sumner  Col¬ 
lins,  New  York  Journal-Amer-  | 
ican,  chairman,  and  John  Staf-  | 
ford,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  i 
Star  and  Register-Republic.  j 

Regional  Convention  —  Bert-  ( 
rand  Stolpe.  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  chairman;  ' 
Vernon  Churchill,  Portland  j 
( Ore. )  Journal,  and  George  Al¬ 
len,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Intern  ational  Exchanges— 
Lawrence  Merahn,  New  York 
Sun,  chairman,  and  Charles 
Cowtan,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

Coordination  with  other  Or-  i 
ganizations — W.  J.  Byrnes,  Chi-  I 
cago  Tribune,  chairman.  I 
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Carter,  Likely 
Buy  A.M.  Daily 
In  Danville,  Pa. 

Danville,  Pa.  —  Purchase  of 
Danville  Morning  News  by  J. 
Edwin  Carter,  of  Summit.  N.  J., 
and  L.  Parker  Likely,  Jackson¬ 
ville  Fla.,  has  been  announced. 
Carter  and  Likely  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Danville  Publishing  Co. 

Carter  is  also  owner  of  the 
grilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star 
and  other  publishing  properties, 
and  Likely,  a  newspaper  broker, 
owns  the  Logansport  (Ind.) 
Morning  Press. 

W.  A.  McCloughan  was  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  publisher  of  the 

Danville  News. 

*  *  0 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  The 
Union  Republican,  a  weekly 
published  here  for  over  70  years 
by  the  Goslen  family,  has  been 
sold  to  T.  R.  Knight  of  High 


Ahco,  Idaho— C.  A.  Bottolfsen, 
former  Idaho  governor,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  Arco  ( week¬ 
ly)  Advertiser  to  Miss  Gene¬ 
vieve  Rose  of  Hailey,  Idaho.  A 
graduate  of  South  Dakota  State 
College,  Miss  Rose  assisted  in 
drawing  maps  used  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  North  Africa. 

«  «  * 

Wahrensburg,  Mo. — The  Star- 
Journal,  only  daily  in  Johnston 
County,  and  also  its  semi-weekly 
have  been  sold  to  William  C. 
Tucker  by  Mrs.  Erma  C.  Cross- 
ley  and  minority  stockholders. 
Tucker  has  had  14  years  of 
newspaper  experience,  including 
service  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Kansas  City  Bu¬ 
reau. 

«  *  * 

Plymouth,  Wis.  —  Albert  L. 
Petermann,  editor  of  the  Ro¬ 
chelle  (Ill.)  News  and  Leader, 
has  purchased  the  Plymouth  Re¬ 
view  from  Ben  Harper,  pub¬ 

lisher  since  1933.  Petermann 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Ripon 
(Wis.)  Commonwealth  and  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Wis.)  Journal  before 
going  to  Rochelle. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. — W.  B. 
Krause,  publisher  of  the  Port 
Washington  Herald  for  52  years, 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  Arthur  W.  Strieker,  and 
is  retiring.  Assisting  the  new 
publisher  will  be  his  two  broth- 
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ers,  William  H..  Jr.,  and  Arwin 
H.  Strieker.  All  three  men  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

«  *  « 

Ukiah,  Calif.  —  Mrs.  A.  R. 
O'Brien  has  sold  the  Ukiah  Re¬ 
publican  Press  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Shackleton  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. 

•  •  • 

Adin,  Calif. — Edwin  S.  Pick¬ 
ard,  81,  has  sold  the  Adin  Argus 
to  I.  R.  Beblon.  Pickard  pub¬ 
lished  the  Argus  47  years,  dur¬ 
ing  40  of  which  the  paper  was 
handset  and  printed  by  Wash¬ 
ington  hand  press. 

«  •  « 

Jasper,  Tex. — J.  M.  Ratcliff 
and  Fred  S.  Blake  have  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  the  Jasper  News- 
Boy,  reputed  to  be  the  oldest 

Texas  newspaper  of  continuous 

publication,  to  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son,  Joe  Thompson,  and  John  V. 
Wilson.  The  News-Boy  is  83 
years  old. 

•  •  • 

Edgar  R.  Simpson,  publisher 


of  St.  George  (Utah)  Weuhing- 
ton  County  News  for  the  last  14 
years,  has  sold  the  paper  to  C.  W. 
Lyman  and  son,  John  Lyman, 
of  Oklahoma.  John  has  seen 
extended  overseas  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Originally  from  San  An¬ 
gelo,  Tex.,  Mr.  Lyman  has  fol¬ 
low^  the  newspaper  business 
since  boyhood,  working  in  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  for  the  last  15 
years  working  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

•  *  * 

The  Montgomery  ( Mich. )  Rec¬ 
ord,  weekly,  discontinued  15 
years  ago  when  the  publisher, 
L.  D.  Hutchins,  died,  has  been 
revived  by  Russell  Hubbard,  of 
Jackson,  M!ich.  For  the  present 
tht  Record  is  being  printed  in 
the  plant  of  the  Camden 
(Mich.)  Advance. 

0  0* 

The  Grass  Lake  (Mich.)  News 
has  been  sold  recently  by  C.  W. 
Bower,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
ert  Mather,  until  recently  resi¬ 
dents  of  California.  Bower  has 


accepted  a  position  on  the 
Brighton  (Mich.)  Argus. 

Mrs.  Sara  G.  Coffee  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Fred  L.  Willis,  Jr., 
of  AUanta,  has  become  her  part¬ 
ner  in  operation  of  the  Darling¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Press, 
weekly  newspaper,  and  in  own¬ 
ership  of  bookstores  in  Darling¬ 
ton  and  Hartsville.  Mrs.  Coffee 
will  continue  as  publisher  of 
the  paper,  while  Willis  will  be 
business  manager.  He  has  been 
with  the  sales  department  of 
the  International  Printing  Ink 
Co.  in  Atlanta,  and  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  newspapers  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama. 

■ 

Dies  on  Anniversary 

Norlina,  N.  C. — John  Curtis 
Hardy,  76,  mayor  of  Norlina  and 
editor  of  the  Norlina  Headlight 
for  the  last  33  years,  died  July  6. 
He  published  the  last  edition  of 
his  newspaper  —  a  weekly  —  on 
July  4,  marking  the  newspaper’s 
33rd  anniversary. 


For  Second  Straight  Year 
Times  Readers  Rate 


Oklahoma  City  Times  readers  like  R.  G.  Miller's  "Smoking  Room" 
column.  In  the  1946  readership  study  conducted  by  the  Okloboman  and 
Times  research  deportment  they  put  it  at  the  top  of  all  local  features  and 
a  close  third  to  Aunt  Net  and  Dorothy  Dix  among  all  features.  In  the 
1947  study,  just  completed,  when  asked  "What  one  thing  do  you  IPie  best 
in  The  Times"  these  some  renders  put  "The  Smoking  Room"  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  aheod  of  Dorothy  Dix,  Henry  McLemore  and  Robert  Quillen,  h» 
order  . . .  proof  once  again  of  the  power  of  local  editing  that  bos  mode 
The  Oklahoma  City  Times  Oklahoma's  favorite  evening  newspaper  for 
years  on  end. 
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Kingston  Leader 
Shifts  from  A.M. 
To  P.M  Daily 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — There  was 
a  dry  run  Sunday  afternoon. 
Only  trouble  with  the  dry  run 
was  no  one  figured  on  ( 1 )  the 
telephone  lines  going  dead;  (2) 
painters  cutting  off  gas  lines 
to  kill  the  linotypes;  and  (3) 
the  web  on  the  press  breaking 
Just  as  the  run  started. 

But  the  Evening  Leader  made 
its  initial  appearance  Monday, 
July  7.  It  marked  the  change¬ 
over  from  the  morning  edition, 
and  ended  66  years  of  service  to 
the  Kingston  breakfast  table. 
Its  competitor  in  the  evening 
field  is  the  Kingston  Daily  Free¬ 
man. 

In  its  lead  editorial.  Publisher 
Lewis  G.  Landers  said  “Good 
Evening,  Kingston.”  He  ad- 
initted  that  many  of  the  old- 
timers  would  find  it  difficult  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  idea 
of  reading  their  paper  in  the 
afternoon  or  after  Sunday. 

The  seven-column,  eight-page 
edition  was  on  the  street  at  5 
p.m.,  a  little  later  than  planned, 
but,  as  Landers  and  his  26-year- 
old  managing  editor,  Robert  J. 
Stone,  agreed  afterward,  “we 
were  lucky  to  get  out  then.” 
They  reminded  each  other,  how¬ 
ever,  “we  made  it.” 

Many  Changes  Planned 

The  transfer  to  the  evening 
field  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
changes  planned  by  Landers 
since  he  took  over  control  of 
the  Leader.  Future  operations 
call  for  erection  of  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  present  build¬ 
ing;  addition  of  mechanical 
equipment  capable  of  producing 
two  afternoon  editions;  an  en¬ 
graving  department,  and  a 
streamlined  press.  Part  of  the 
new  equipment  is  expected  in 
within  a  month. 

Busine.ss  Manager  Sumner  F. 
Hall  said  “quite  a  bit”  of  ad¬ 
vertising  had  to  be  refused  for 
^e  first  edition.  Sales  were 
“more  than  we  expected,”  he 
reported. 

Floyxl  G.  Edinger.  for  the  past 
50  years  connected  with  King¬ 
ston  newspaper  circles,  was  in 
his  familiar  City  Editor’s  slot 
at  7  a.m.  For  a  good  number 
of  years  he  was  just  crawling 
into  bed  at  that  hour. 

Sale  of  the  Leader  company, 
publishers  of  the  Kingston  Daily 
Leader  and  the  Ulster  County 
Sunday  News,  was  announced 
June  20.  Controlling  interests 
were  purchased  from  Ira  V.  D. 
Warren  and  May  L.  Comerford. 
Dr.  Douw  S.  Meyers,  local  sur¬ 
geon,  Sumner  F.  Hall,  business 
manager,  and  Landers  were 
named  in  the  transfer. 

Woiren  Remains 

New  officers  are:  Dr.  Meyers, 
president;  Landers,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  and  Hall, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  new 
board  of  directors  Is  composed 
of  Edward  H.  Remmert,  King¬ 
ston  banker,  Landers,  Hall  and 
Dr.  Meyers. 

Landers  has  been  connected 
with  journalism  for  the  last 
25  years.  After  graduation  from 


law  school,  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican  as  a  reporter.  He 
was  a  feature  writer  for  the 
New  York  World,  Boston 
( Mass. )  Herald  -  Traveler  and 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Times. 

Ira  V.  D.  Warren,  one  of  the 
best  known  newspapermen  in 
the  Hudson  Valley,  and  for  25 
years  publisher  of  the  Leader 
and  Ulster  County  News,  will 
remain  with  the  paper  in  an 
editorial  capacity  and  will  also 
supervise  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion.  Warren  came  to  King¬ 
ston  from  New  York  where  he 
was  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
previously  advertising  manager 
for  New  York  City  for  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  and  special 
advertising  representative  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Warren 
learned  printing  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  where  he  worked  for  the 
old  Star  &  Enterprise. 

By  his  appointment.  Stone  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  youngest  man¬ 
aging  editors  on  a  daily  in  the 
region.  Before  serving  with 
the  U.S.  Army  ( Yank  and  Army 
News  Service)  Stone  was  sports 
editor  of  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
Newspapers.  During  the  last 
year  while  attending  Rider  Col¬ 
lege  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Stone 
worked  as  a  special  correspond 
ent  for  the  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Association  Makes 
Deal  for  Flat  Sheets 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  for  converting 
damaged  sheets  and  roll  ends  to 
fiat  sheets  for  weekly  publish¬ 
ers. 

According  to  Carl  Zielke, 
business  manager  of  the  Press 
Association,  the  Journal  has 
about  one  ton  of  damaged  sheets 
and  roll  ends  available  every 
week.  The  Journal  has  entered 
into  an  arrangement  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  acquire  this  and 
have  it  cut  and  packed  in  stand¬ 
ard  size  sheets  in  500  pound 
lots.  It  is  provided  that  such 
supplies  are  not  to  be  resold  by 
the  purchaser  or  used  for  hand¬ 
bills,  dodgers  or  other  print 
jobs. 

■ 

A.M.  Daily  Planned 
In  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.  —  Publi¬ 
cation  of  a  morning  newspaper 
here  is  planned  to  begin  in  the 
fall.  The  recently  organized 
Bowling  Green  Publishing  Co. 
is  completing  a  building  and  as¬ 
sembling  equipment  with  a 
view  of  beginning  publication 
in  October,  daily  except  Mon¬ 
days.  The  paper  will  be  known 
as  The  Kentuckian. 

Owners  of  common  stock  of 
the  new  concern  are  John  K. 
Ditto  and  Alvis  H.  Temple,  who 
for  20  years  were  connected 
with  the  Bowling  Green  Daily 
News;  E.  Kelley  Thompson,  Ken 
Given  and  L.  B.  Jenkins,  (iriven 
and  Jenkins  are  the  principal 
owners  of  WLBJ  in  I^wling 
Green. 


Giant  Machine 
Being  Built  for 
Publishers'  Mill 

Philadelphia — Imagine,  if  you 
can,  a  paper-making  machine 
which  when  finally  assembled 
will  be  as  long  as  the  average 
football  field  of  100  yards.  Com¬ 
prising  its  many  parts  are  more 
than  3,000,000  pounds  of  steel, 
bronze,  rubber  and  other  ma¬ 
terials. 

This  is  the  machine  which 
Moore  &  White  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paper-making  machin¬ 
ery  in  Philadelphia  for  many 
years,  has  set  out  to  make  for 
installation  in  the  mill  of  the 
Pacific  Paperboard  Co.,  at  Long¬ 
view,  Wash. 

Engineered  to  produce  100 
tons  of  standard  newsprint  a  day 
for  a  group  of  West  Coast 
papers,  the  monster  will  stretch 
300  feet  in  length,  have  an  out¬ 
side  width  of  16  feet,  and  re¬ 
quire  50  freight  cars  to  ship.  In 
operation,  the  stock  will  be  fed 
from  the  chest  on  to  a  patented 
Moore  &  White  highspeed  Four- 
drinier  160  inches  wide  and  90 
feet  long. 

The  wire  mesh  travels  at  a 
speed  of  1,200  feet  per  minute. 
The  felt  carries  the  product 
through  two  suction  presses  and 
one  plain  press,  all  pneumatical¬ 
ly  controlled.  The  rewinder  and 
slitter  operates  at  2,500  feet  per 
minute. 

“Nothing  has  to  be  removed, 
or  even  moved,  from  the  Four- 
drinier  section  when  the  wire  is 


replaced,”  said  Conrad  J.  Kern, 
board  chairman  of  the  Moore  | 
White  Co.,  who  is  officially  i# 
charge  of  the  immense  construc¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  completed 
within  14  months. 

“That  means  a  wire  can  be 
changed  in  an  hour.  On  some 
machines  it  takes  six  hours 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  machinery 
in  use  lacks  this  advantage." 

Likewise,  it  was  pointed  out, 
felts  can  be  changed  quickly. 
For  pneumatic  control  of  the 
presses  makes  it  easy  to  relearn 
and  remove  damaged  felts,  feed 
in  new  ones. 

The  entire  machine  Is  to  be 
quipped  with  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings.  Dryer  and  calendar  bear¬ 
ings  are  to  have  the  latest  cir¬ 
culating  system  of  lubricatioa 
Plans  call  for  completely  section- 
alized  electric  drive. 

“We’ll  take  our  hats  off  to 
nobody  when  this  machine  is  fin¬ 
ished,”  said  Kem,  one  of  the 
most  skilled  designers  in  die 
business,  who  headed  a  group 
of  Moore  &  White  engineers  who 
planned  the  machine.  Flying 
back  and  forth  between  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coastlines,  he  sold  it, 
too,  to  the  Washington  state  con¬ 
cern. 

This,  he  said,  will  be  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  complete  machine 
delivered  since  the  war. 


Regular  Jump  Page 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Courier- 
Journal  has  made  the  back  page 
of  Section  1  its  regular  jump 
page  for  stories  continued  from 
Page  1.  Standard  jump  lines 
will  be  kept  on  hand. 


THE 

human  element 


behind  Burgess  Quality 

Laboratory  analyses  at  several  stages  during  production, 
tests  and  checks  of  all  kinds  including  actual  use  on  a 
molding  machine  ...  all  these  lie  behind  the  quality  of 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats. 

Despite  this  thorough  watchfulness,  Burgess  doesn’t 
everlook  the  importance  of  the  human  element.  Every 
Mat  receives  a  final  check  at  the  bands 
of  an  experienced  injpector  who  knows 
that  the  slightest  flaw  is  reason  for  re¬ 
jection.  It’s  one  of  he  important  factors 
“behind  Burgess  Quality.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

MonvJocfur»fi  and  Oisfribwfors  Surpcii  Ckrem*  and  7Qn*'T*i  tAoH 
FRICPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pocific  Coast  Rtprofcntotivo  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  Poison  Bldg-,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Bob  Hughes, 

Specialist  in  Ads 

continued  from  page  16 

master  (Hummert)  perform  He 
Sht  me  how  to  sell  package 
joods  advertising.” 

*  Sen  came  the  war  and  his 
oarticipation  in  it,  and  Uien,  in 
5  Duane  Jones,  which  in  its 
•cSdling  stages  was  an  agency 
»Tth  a  predominance  of  radio 
billing.  Now.  however,  it’s  a 
50-50  split  between  radio  and 

'’He'^warright  at  home  in  his 
favorite  easy  chair.  His  train- 
n«  had  shaped  his  thinking 
ideally  for  this  new  assignment 
-had.  in  fact,  nriade  it  possible 
for  him  to  get  it. 

P2^jr3g0  goods  advertising, 
says  our  subject,  has  one  pur- 
nose'  to  sample  the  goods.  He 
reoeats  over  and  over  and  over 
asain  that  no  product  that  will 
not  repeat  without  advertising 
will  repeat  with  advertising. 
Which  is  sound.  Sound  as  ma¬ 
hogany. 

Hot  Prospects 

The  agency,  with  the  chief  at 
the  helm,  goes  after  people  who 
are  in  the  immediate  market  for 
products.  Hot  prospects,  they 
are  called.  They  are  the  people 
on  the  street,  in  the  homes  and 
at  Joe’s  Bar  &  Grill  on  a  Satur¬ 
day  night;  the  people  who  need 
^having  cream,  who  have  back¬ 
aches.  who  chew  gum,  who  in¬ 
vade  the  better  salons,  who 
scrub  their  own  laundry.  The 
public  with  its  many  wants. 

Get  these  people  to  try  our 
product,  is  the  ad  aim.  Nail 
their  attention  with  arresting 
headlines.  Offer  them  relief. 
Give  them  relief  with  first-class 
products.  Make  each  ad  a  per¬ 
sonal  salesman,  a  barker  in  type. 
And  above  all,  tell  in  the  ad  the 
reason  why.  That’s  the  clinch¬ 
er. 

All  this  Bob  and  his  crew  do 
to  a  competent  degree,  after  as¬ 
certaining  by  tests  exactly  what 
the  public  wants.  Such  tests, 
says  Bob,  assure  the  highest  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  And  this,  in 
turn,  gives  the  client  his 
money’s  worth.  The  agency  also 
employs  self-liquidating  p  r  e  - 
miums  to  win  and  hold  new 
users,  as  well  as  tie-in  sales. 

20  Minutes  to  3  Weeks 
The  chief,  who  studies  words 
with  the  same  fever  a  ball  fan 
studies  batting  averages,  and 
reads  a  bit  less  than  he  would 
like  to,  says  that  he  can  spend 
20  minutes  or  three  weeks  on 
an  ad. 

“Put  the  ads  side  by  side, 
though,  and  you  can’t  tell  which 
I  spent  more  time  on.” 

Others  brides  Hummert  have 
added  to  his  advertising  philos¬ 
ophy.  Several  years  ago,  dur¬ 
ing  his  engagement  period,  he 
was  looking  around  for  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring. 

"It  was  the  darndest  thing — 
there  were  plenty  of  ads  of  dia¬ 
monds,  all  right,  but  none  of 
them  told  me  what  I  really 
wanted  to  know,  and  that  was 

look  for  in  a  diamond. 
Then  one  day  I  saw  a  Macy 
^  It  «id:  ‘What  to  Look  for 
"hen  You  Buy  a  Diamond.’  It 


was  a  tough,  gutty,  hard-selling 
ad,  and  it  told  me  what  I  wanted 
to  know. 

”I  got  more  than  a  diamond 
out  of  that  ad.  I  also  received 
an  invaluable  lesson  in  how  to 
sell  a  product.  That  ad  was  the 
epitome  of  it  all.” 

P.  S. — Mrs.  Hughes  didn’t 
learn  any  lessons  from  the  ad, 
but  she  did  love  the  ring. 

■ 

Douglas  Gets  $5,340 
For  War  Injuries 

Chicago — W.  A.  S.  Douglas, 
former  Chicago  Sun  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  been  awarded 
$5,340  in  his  suit  against  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  for  compensa¬ 
tion  and  medical  expenses. 

Douglas  brought  action  after 
he  was  dropped  from  the  Sun 
payroll  last  November.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  vertebra  and  in¬ 
jured  jaw  when  he  was  thrown 
from  a  jeep  in  France  in  1944. 
Frank  J.  Taylor,  former  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  the  Sun,  testi¬ 
fied  in  his  behalf. 


Grocery  Audits 
Begun  in  Boston 
And  Dayton 

The  recently  announced 
coast-to-coast  Continuing  Month¬ 
ly  Grocery  Audit  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspaper  industry 
has  moved  forward  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  research  project  of 
two  key  cities.  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Set  up  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bureau  and  financed  by  lo¬ 
cal  papers  in  the  market  areas 
involved,  the  store  audits  are 
a  continuing  monthly  study  of 
the  movement  of  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  through  retail  grocery 
stores. 

In  Boston,  the  audit  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  HeraUL 
Traveler.  The  Dayton  Journal- 
Herald  sponsors  the  study  in  the 


Dayton  area.  Similar  audits  now 
are  operating  in  St.  Louis,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  New  York,  and  Gary, 
Ind. 

Actual  operation  of  both  the 
Dayton  and  Boston  audits  fol¬ 
lows  more  than  seven  months 
of  preliminary  work  during 
which  the  stores  to  be  used  in 
the  audit  were  sample-tested. 

Test  in  Winston-Salem 

The  Bureau  also  announced 
that  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
market  area  is  being  sample- 
tested. 

This  audit,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  is  scheduled  to  go  in¬ 
to  full  operation  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October. 

Also  expected  to  be  in  oper¬ 
ation  before  the  end  of  the 
year  are  audits  in  Detroit.  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Los  Angeles.  Oak¬ 
land,  San  Francisco,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


^  'IMI 


the^pSJup  state 


•  Florida,  the  state  beautiful,  is  the  market  beautiful  as  well.  In  population, 
Florida's  development  since  1940  is  second  best  of  any  state  east  of  the  Rockies. 
In  income,  Florida's  figure  is  far  better  than  the  national  average.  And  in 
spending,  Florida  is  an  eye-filling  First  in  the  South  in  total  sales  per  capita. 

Best  of  all,  three  newspapers  give  you  head-to-toe  coverage  of  the  trading  areas 
where  more  than  53%  of  Florida's  sales  take  place.  If  you  like  your  sales  charts 
to  reveal  nice-lo<5king  curves,  schedule  the  Big  3  .  .  .  the  morning  newspapers 
with  the  most  app^ol  for  the  most  people  in  the  south's  model  market. 


MIAMI  HERALD 

Mollonol 

Story.  Brookses.  Finley.  Inc. 
A.  S.  Grant.  Atlanta 
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Oil  Campaign 
Set  to  Start 


On  Aug.  4 


America’s  oil  industry, 
through  the  American  Petrol¬ 
eum  Institute,  will  launch  its 
nationwide  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  Aug.  4,  with 
full-page  insertions  in  four  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  three  busi¬ 
ness  papers. 

At  the  same  time,  a  newly 
prepared  brochure  carrying  de¬ 
tails  of  the  program  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  material  will 
be  distributed  to  all  local  and 
regional  companies  in  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industry  for  private 
sponsorship. 

National  ads  will  be  run  once 
a  month,  until  at  least  the  end 
of  1947,  A.  K.  Spencer  of  Sul¬ 
livan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
API’s  agency,  said.  Media  now 
on  the  list  are  Lt/e,  Collier’s. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look, 
Editor  ib  Publisher,  Broadcast¬ 
ing  and  American  Press. 

In  some  instances,  ads  ad¬ 
dressed  to  media  will  be  cou¬ 
poned  and  will  invite  requests 
for  the  brochure  and  the  matted 
ad  series  prepared  for  local  use, 
Mr.  Spencer  said. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


page  Union  Pacific  Railroad  ad 
to  be  reproduced  during  August 
in  117  trade  and  industrial  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers. 

Fifty  different  industries  will 
be  told  that  “Washington's  pop¬ 
ulation  has  shown  a  great 
growth,  providing  a  large  local 
consumer  market  and  source  of 
industrial  workers.” 


Garbage  Disposal 

A  DRIVE  to  tap  the  garbage 

disposer  market  offered  by 
the  nation’s  35  million  wall- 
type  sinks  will  be  launched 
through  dealers’  stores  for  its 
disposal,  by  Hotpoint,  Inc.,  in 
August. 

Backed  by  a  key  city  special¬ 
ized  product  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  and  special 
store  displays,  the  move  is  made 
to  widen  the  market  for  this 
appliance  which  has  been  sold 
mainly  as  an  item  for  new  sinks 
previously. 

Described  as  the  only  major 
kitchen  appliance  where  the 
best  model  can  be  bought  for 
S125,  the  disposer  is  "most 
wanted”  by  some  23  per  cent 
of  a  oanel  of  200  housewives 
queried  recently  by  Hotpoint. 
Another  question  brought  out 
that  most  of  the  group  thought 
a  new  sink  necessary  to  owning 
a  waste  disposer.  Upon  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  new  sink  was  not 
necessary.  72  indicated  that  they 
would  ask  to  see  it  at  stores. 


Spearheaded  by  ads  in  mag¬ 
azines,  the  campaign  is  keyed 
to  the  headline  "Wife  Surprises 
Hubby  with  New  Ties  for  Old.” 
According  to  Emery,  many 
dealers  will  give  price  mark- 
downs  on  ties  cleaned  during 
the  special  week  designed  to 
stimulate  sales  in  all  lines  of 
cleaning.  Ready-prepared  news¬ 
paper  mats  help  background  the 
campaign.  (Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.) 


Sunshine  Co. 


Ad  Success 


Hard  to  Undo 


New  Ties  for  Old 
LATEST  strategy  worked  out 
by  the  Sanitone  division  of 
Emery  Industries,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  is  National  Tie  Cleaning 
Week,  proclaimed  by  the  com 
pany  for  its  nationwide  network 
of  licensees  (Aug.  3  to  13t. 


On  the  Range 

MORE  THAN  $1,000,000  will  be 

spent  by  the  gas  industry  this 
fall  in  a  nationwide  advertising 
and  promotional  campaign  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  an  esti¬ 
mated  need  for  more  than  25,- 
000,000  gas  ranges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  within  the 
next  five  years.  Objective  of 
the  campaign  is  to  educate  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  housewives  on 
the  advantages  of  new  auto¬ 
matic  gas  ranges  built  to  "CP” 
standards  and  to  condition  the 
market  in  1948  for  volume  sales 
of  high-grade  ranges  off  dealers’ 
fioors. 

Backbone  of  the  combined 
drive  of  the  American  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Gas  Appliance 
Manufacturers’  Association,  util¬ 
ities,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
will  be  the  doubled  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  AGA  which  will  run 
full-page  ads  every  month  from 
September  through  December 
in  each  of  ten  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Utilities.  GAMA,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  will  sup¬ 
port  the  campaign  with  local 
newspaper,  trade  magazine  and 
promotional  dLsplays. 


Hats  Onl 

NEWSPAPERS  will  be  used  for 
the  first  time,  together  with 
radio  and  class  magazines,  in 
the  major  campaign  against  hat- 
lessness  which  the  Hat  Research 
Foundation  will  start  in  the  fall. 
The  budget  for  the  year’s  ex¬ 
penditures  will  remain  at  $350.- 
000,  with  a  shift  made  in  the  al¬ 
location  of  the  budget  for  news¬ 
papers  and  radio. 

Direct  testimonials  of  impor¬ 
tant  personages.  particularly 
women  and  athletes,  vfrill  be 
used  in  the  newspaper  copy 
and  in  one  minute  radio  spot 
interviews.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  magazine  copy,  each  ad  will 
have  the  slogan  “Somebodies 
Wear  Hats  —  Nobodies  Don’t.” 
(  Grey  Agency  l . 


$6,500,000  Budget 
A  TOTAL  of  $6,500,000  has  been 
allocated  for  the  1947  48  ad 
vertising  campaign  of  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phonograph  Corp. 
and  its  dealers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country.  The 
company  itself  places  copy  only 
in  national  magazines  and  trade 
publications  through  Grady  & 
Wagner  Company,  its  agency. 
Newspaper  insertions  and  those 
in  magazines,  week-end  supple¬ 
ments  and  other  media  desired 
by  dealers  and  distributors  are 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Abrams,  president,  stated 
that  the  company  is  the  only 
radio  manufacturer  listed  among 
the  country’s  100  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  and  added  that  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  in  newspapers 
will  be  stepped  up  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  campaign. 


Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc.,  has 
evidence  that  43  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  advertising  can  pay  off 
in  a  host  of  folks  with  stubborn 
memories  —  persons  who  have 
yet  to  believe  that  the  company 
is  no  longer  operating  as  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co. 

Extent  of  the  impression  the 
company’s  advertising  made  in 
this  regard  was  recently  re¬ 
vealed  after  months  of  work  by 
a  special  committee  in  getting 
the  firm’s  name  changed  in  and 
on  everything  related  to  com¬ 
pany  operations. 

Decision  to  change  the  firm’s 
name  was  made  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  and  after  almost  a 
year  of  seemingly  endless  ef¬ 
forts  the  job  appeared  to  have 
been  completed  —  except  that 
Sunshine  Biscuits.  Inc.,  is  still 
getting  many  letters  each  week 
addressed  to  “Loose-Wiles  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.” 

Effectiveness  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  popularizing, 
through  the  years,  the  brand 
name  "Sunshine  Biscuits”  was 
a  primary  reason  for  the  de¬ 
cision  to  make  the  change. 

However,  during  all  of  the  43 
years,  the  name  “Loose-Wiles” 
was  always  part  and  parcel  of 
the  advertising  program. 

The  former  company  name 
has  stuck  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  public.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  pattern  of  these  stub¬ 
born  memories  is  being  changed. 
Sunshine  believes — and,  what’s 
more,  the  trick  is  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  company  advertising. 


F,C  6r  B  Chosen 
By  Bakers'  Group 

Chicago  —  Members  of  the 
baking  industry  program  com¬ 
mittee  selected  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  as  advertising  agency 
for  the  forthcoming  $1,500,000 
industrywide  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  committee’s  first 
meeting  here  last  week. 

C.  P.  Binner,  president  of 
American  Bakers  Association, 
and  chairman  of  the  industry 
program  committee,  said  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  agency  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fact  that  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  has  served  ma¬ 
jor  food  and  association  ac¬ 
counts  for  many  years,  and  has 
handled  one  industry  program 
similar  to  the  job  facing  the 
baking  industry — that  for  Sun- 
kist  oranges,  lemons  and  by¬ 
products. 

First  ads  of  the  baking  in¬ 
dustry  program,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  will  reach  consumer 
channels  in  the  fall. 


Reason  for  Delay 

Production  difficulties  rothtt 
than  fears  ol  a  recession  hori 
held  up  advertisers'  plans  and 
expenditures  in  a  number  of 
industries,  according  to  H.  L 
McConn,  president  of  McCoiui. 
Erickson,  Inc.  Advertisers  feat 
they  will  create  ill  will  by 
strong  promotion  of  products 
which  they  cannot  supply  ia 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
demand  created  by  strong  pro. 
motion,  he  pointed  out. 
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544  Screened 


For  Agency  Jobs 


The  first  annual  AAAA  Ex¬ 
amination  to  attract  young 
young  people  to  the  agency- 
business  and  to  screen  them  has 
just  been  administered  in  10 
cities  by  Councils  and  Qup- 
ters  of  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

The  number  of  candidates 
tested  in  each  city  is  as  follows: 

Boston  . 81 

Cleveland  . 38 

Los  Angeles  . 89 

Milwaukee  . 20 

Minneapolis  . 29 

New  York  . 188 

Philadelphia  . 42 

Pittsburgh  . 28 

Portland  . 19 

Seattle  . 10 
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Brown  With  LBI 

Walter  T.  Brown,  onetime 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Albany  and  later  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  Governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  has  become 
director  of  public  information. 
Licensed  Beverage  Industries, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 


Total  . 544 

After  the  tests  are  scored,  the 
names  and  examination  recoil 
of  successful  candidates  will  be 
made  available  to  member  agen¬ 
cies  in  each  of  the  10  cities. 

Greatest  interest  among  188 
taking  the  New  York  test  was 
shown  in  copywriting,  96  elect¬ 
ing  to  answer  this  section  of 
the  "knowledge”  test.  Next 
came  Contact.  Plans  &  Merchan 
dising,  with  52,  then  Mechanical 
Production  50,  Media  43,  Radio 
31,  Research  30,  and  Layout  and 
Art  24. 
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Sunda'y^  Night  Sale 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — The  Light, 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
paper,  recently  began  local 
street  sale  on  Sunday  evenings 
of  its  predated  Monday  state 
edition. 


Scott 

Hi-Speed  Pasters 


Simpleat  full  automatic 
web  splicer  with 


Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


Best  combination  in  the 
World 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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Ad  Fraternity 
Will  Promote 
Internships 

CHicAGO”“Don3ld  C.  Dsvis, 
nrofessor  of  Advertising  at  Penn 
State  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dwt  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity,  at  the  re- 
«nt  national  convention  here. 

Other  officers  are:  R.  W.  Ken- 
von  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  east¬ 
ern  regional  vicepresident;  Arne 
Lg  professor  of  Advertising. 
University  of  Illinois,  mid-West- 
ern  vicepresident;  Martin  R. 
KUtten.  Klitten  &  Thomas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Los  ^Angeles. 
Western  vicepresident,  Milton 
Gross,  professor  of  advertising. 
University  of  Missouri,  secre¬ 
tary  and  B.  R.  Canfield,  director 
of  marketing.  Babson  Institute, 
treasurer. 

This  year's  convention  was 
the  first  national  get-together 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma  has  had 
since  1941.  One  of  the  major 
resolutions  was  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  scholarships  and 
internships  for  advertising  stu¬ 
dents. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  re¬ 
sume  the  Ken  Dyke  “President’s 
Cup’’  competition  'in  October, 
1947.  The  chapters  compete  for 
this  award  by  working  up  pres¬ 
entations  of  complete  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns. 

Northwestern’s  Walter  Dill 
Scott  Chapter,  host  chapter  for 
the  convention,  initiated  five 
new  professional  members. 
They  are:  Wesley  Nunn,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana;  William 
T.  White,  vicepresident  and  sales 
manager  of  Wieboldt’s  Stores; 
August  Ragnow.  vicepresident, 
Campbell  -  Mithun  Agency; 
James  R.  Hawkinson,  chairman 
of  marketing.  Northwestern 
University;  and  Charles  L.  Al¬ 
len.  assistant  dean.  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

■ 

Bowen  Replaces  Gaskill 
As  Gallup  Poll  Editor 

Lewis  H.  Bowen  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  (the  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll)  as  associate  editor, 
replacing  William  J.  Gaskill, 
now  with  the  Hawaiian  Eco¬ 
nomic  Foundation. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  wartime  na¬ 
tional  publicity  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  also 
served  as  an  accredited  war 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  He  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  financial  writer  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  later  was  on  the  staffs  of 
the  United  States  News  and 
New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

m 

Farms  Safety  Drive 

Celebration  of  National  Farm 
Safety  Week,  July  20-26,  recent¬ 
ly  proclaimed  by  President  Tru¬ 
man,  is  receiving  widespread 
support,  the  Advertising  Coun- 
mlreported  today.  More  than 
3,000  newspaper  mats  have  been 
ordered  to  date  in  support  of 
the  joint  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil-Advertising  Council  drive. 


Invitation  Issued 

Madison,  Wis.  —  An  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
to  establish  a  Republican 
newspaper  in  Wisconsin  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  ioint  resolution  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  State  Assem¬ 
bly  by  Assemblyman  Lloyd 
Rundell,  Republican  of  Rob¬ 
erts,  Wis. 

A  copy  oi  the  resolution  was 
directed  to  Col.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  publisher  oi  the  Trib¬ 
une.  Rundell  told  questioners 
he  was  "a  personal  iriend  oi 
the  Colonel's.*’ 

Agency's  Copy 
In  Daily  Tells 
Of  Ad  Council 

“Why  Doesn’t  Somebody  Do 
Something?  Somebody  Is!  New 
American  Invention  Gets  Ac¬ 
tion!’’  is  the  headline  of  a  full- 
page  advertisement  on  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  prepared  by 
LaRoche  &  Ellis.  The  agency, 
sponsoring  the  ad  in  the  July  15 
New  York  Times,  explains  the 
mechanism  of  the  Council,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  public  interest 
through  the  support  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business. 

Copy  was  written  by  Chester  | 
J.  LaRoche,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Crane  Haussamen, 
copy  chief,  of  LaRoche  &  Ellis. 
Mr.  LaRoche,  one  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  W!ar  Advertising 
Council,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Council's  board  and  today  an 
active  member  of  the  board, 
had  originally  planned  the  ad 
for  local  showing  but  has  now 
offered  it  for  reprint  throughout 
the  country,  with  or  without 
credit. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  story 
of  the  Council  has  been  told  inj 
an  advertising  medium  itself. 

The  Council,  copy  points  out, 
is  the  “engineer”  of  a  new  in¬ 
vention,  a  discovery  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
The  “engine”  is  “the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  convey  needed  in¬ 
formation  about  national  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Under  the  sub-head  “Whatj 
Makes  It  Go?”  the  ad  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  four  major  informa¬ 
tional  groups  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  organization: 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines, 
outdoor,  and  the  advertisere 
who  use  these  m^ia,  and  their 
advertising  agencies. 

The  ad  seeks  the  support  of 
all  “forward  thinking  American, 
businessmen  ...  to  increase  the 
speed  of  this  efficient  engine.” 

■  I 

Book  Drive  Proposed 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  —  A  proposal 
that  North  Carolina  newspapers 
sponsor  drives  to  collect  text¬ 
books  for  children  in  Germany, 
has  been  made  by  John  A.  Park, 
publisher  of  Raleigh  Times,  one 
of  11  news  executives  who  were 
the  Army’s  guests  for  one  month 
in  Europe. 
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(Broadcasfing  SfaHon 

I  V.  ■IMMON*  P-O.  Box830 

I  ° Akron,  Ohio 

I  *"'*“"'*'■"00X32,,  June  23 

I  ^9%/  *Tuoiaa 

I  **"«»n-t*i.cmaooc 

Dear  Sir; 

contract  i.lth^Dr!"c?2r\r'^“^  ""“"ed  their 

I  am  sure  you  win  be  Intereri”,!®?®^^®*'  “onths. 

probably  the  best^tr^”  learning  that  1  | 

1  have  ever  sold.  My  oast  Program 

transcribed  features  "ost  I 

c^  time  for  reneZ,Zt  L^r''  *hen  it  I 

thT  *^”^®**  ^^at  In  f 

t^  audience  of  the  precEf  ’  '’early  doubled  i 

ca®e  on  the  air  ^  ^  Program  when  his  shr™  ■ 

f  our  best  Jea^ures  Is  o^  f 

Ing  you  that  It  Is  renewl^/"'^  Inform-  I 

McKernan  of  «'erry  B 

>  ne  to  have  you  sendee®?’  and  hj  ^ 

nation  to  him.  and  further  infer- 

best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Fred  C.  Bock,  Sales 


IF  you’re  in  publishing  AND  radio,  this  letter 
reveals  a  program  obviously  of  great  merit  for  build¬ 
ing  sales,  circulation  or  good  will.  When  it  reaches 
the  same  people  as  Dr.  Crane’s  famous  "IForry  C//«/f”, 
moreover,  each  stimulates  the  other  to  a  marked 
degree.  But,  radio  or  no— you  see  aboye,  convincing 
evidence  of  ability  to  win  a  large  following  in  a 
short  time — as  valuable  for  a  "column”  as  for  radio. 
So,  whatever  your  interest.  Dr.  Crane  can  be  an 
asset.  Why  not  write  for  all  the  facts? 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC.,  (2612)  11  S.  La  Salle,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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New  San  Antonio  Agency 

*  SAN  ANTONIO.  Tex.— A  new 
advertising  agency  has  been 

opened  here  under  the  name  o# 
I  Collins-Cusick-Schwerke  &  Wild 
by  a  group  of  men  formerly 
,  associated  with  the  Pitluk  ah 
^  vertising  Co. 

-  The  concern  headed  by  Luke 
Collins  has  opened  offices  in  the 

#  Transit  Tower.  Collins  came 
here  2Vb  years  ago  from  St 

^  Louis,  where  he  was  advertis' 

'  ing  manager  for  many  years  of 
the  International  Shoe  Co 
^  Of  the  other  men,  with  the 
y  Pitluk  agency  for  varying  peri. 

o^  of  years,  G.  J.  Wild  is  art 
C  director  of  the  new  firm;  C  R 
Cusick  is  merchandise  director 
and  N.  D.  Schwerke  is  general 
manager. 

held  recently  Jn  New  Spots 

wT  j'  BIRD,  formerly  in  gov- 

left,  v.p.  and  ernment  service,  has  joined 
sw  technique,  the  staff  of  Short  &  Baum 
irt."  agency,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  ac¬ 

countant  and  office  manager 
Miss  Phyllis  Simborc  is  with 
Crook  agency,  Dallas,  Tex.  She 
comes  from  Calkins  &  Holden 
Chicago. 

Van  M.  Evans  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Deutsch  k 
Shea,  Inc.  Evans,  with  the 
firm  seven  years,  had  been 
media  director. 

_  Marvin  Ira  Rudwick  has  re- 

Detroit  signed  as  veepee  of  Edelbrew 
the  ac-  brewery  to  join  Kaplan  &  Bruck 
division  agency  as  veepee.  He’ll  serve 
ie  had  as  sales  consultant  and  account 


Hedekin  Works 
With  Ad  Bureau 
To  View  Activity 

Edwin  C.  Hedekin,  of  the  staff 
of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives,  this  week  began 
a  six-month 
f — — 1  leave  of  ab- 
~  sence  from  that 
I  .  'V  organization  to 

j  •  work  with  the 

I  '  National  D  i  v  i- 

sion  of  the  Bu- 
I  reau  of  Adver- 

’  tising.  American 
I  Newspaper  Pub- 

,  lishers  Associa- 

Hedekin  is  the 
second  working 
„  J  , .  newspaper  man 
Hedekin  the  Bu¬ 

reau  under  the  "lend-lease”  ar¬ 
rangement  put  into  operation 
earlier  this  year.  He  succeeds 
Dan  Donahue,  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  a 
fortnight  ago  on  his  return  to 
the  Minneapolis  papers  from  his 
January-to-June  assignment  to 
the  Bureau. 

Formerly  business  manager  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H. )  Union- 
Leader  and  prior  to  that  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office  of  the 
Ridder-Johns  organization, 
Hedekin  will  serve  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  will  work 
on  the  Bureau's  business  an¬ 
alysis  staff. 

■The  “lend-lease"  plan  under 
which  Hedekin  and  Donahue 
came  to  the  Bureau  w’as  formu¬ 
lated  late  in  1946  by  Alfred  B. 
Stanford,  national  director,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  picked 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  to  gain  experience  on  the 
national  plane  of  the  Bureau's 
work  with  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  conducted  since  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  expansion  plan  was 
launched  in  1945. 


MACHINE-AGE  ART  FOR  ADS 

The  first  ad  agency  exhibit  of  a  "new  art  form,"  using  irietal  type 
rules  and  decorations  for  creating  illustrations,  was  1  " 
in  the  New  York  City  board  room  of  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc. 
H.  W.  Newell,  center,  executive  v.p.,  and  Arthur  Surin,  left,  v.p.  and 
art  director,  listen  to  Albert  Schiller,  creator  of  the  new  technique. 
Schiller  said  he  considers  it  "machine-age  art." 


Lyon  Made  V.P. 

DAVID  G.  LYON  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  veepee  of  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Among  Ad  Folk 


MOVING? 


Sail  ior  Europe 
ROGER  L.  WENSLEY,  presi¬ 
dent  of  G.  M.  Basford  Co., 
New  York-Cleveland,  and  Mrs. 
Wensley  left  several  days  ago 
for  Europe.  He’ll  visit  the  com¬ 
pany's  correspondent  agencies 
in  England  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  to  discuss  current  cam¬ 
paigns.  He'll  also  consult  with 
officials  of  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
corporated  Practictioners  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  connection  with 
British  export  ad  activities. 

Gottschaldt  Quits  Hoyt 
ALLAN  C.  GOTTSCHALDT  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  Charles 
W.  Hoyt  Co.,  .New  York  City, 
to  join  Badger  &  Browning,  Inc., 
Boston,  as  merchandising  direc¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  Hoyt,  he  was  exec, 
veepee  of  Glaser  -  Gottschadt, 
that  city. 


wrHEN  moving,  help  us 
give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 


The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 


Weaver 


Harris 


Wood 


Weaver  Rejoins  YAR 
SYLVESTER  L.  WEAVER,  JR., 
has  rejoined  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as 
veepee  in  charge  of  radio  and 
television  and  member  of  the 
plans  board.  Weaver,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  ad  manager  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.,  will  step 
in  on  Aug.  15.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  managed  the  agency’s 
radio  dept.,  and  at  one  time 
was  producer  of  the  Fred  Allen 
show. 


It's  Now  MRHAW,  Inc. 

KING  HARRIS  and  PARKER 
WOOD  are  now  partners  in 
the  Manning  &  Russell  agency. 
■The  new  company  name  is  Man¬ 
ning,  Russell,  Harris  &  Wood, 
Inc.  The  two  members  have 
long  been  active  in  West  Coast 
ad  circles.  Harris  has  been 
with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  San  Francisco:  Wood  was 
recently  head  of  sales  promo¬ 
tion  for  Borden’s. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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lluveR-LEAF  J  antennas 


-quality  counts- 


'“'TOB  S  PUBUSHEBfo, 
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Here’s  why  they  are  best  for 
broadcasting  FM 

(1)  True  Circular  Pattern— tutt  gain  real¬ 
ized  in  all  directions.  (2)  Flexibility— full 
gain  realized  regardless  of  assigned  fre¬ 
quency  or  change  in  frequency  assignment. 
(3)  Ejgicient  —  exactly  matches  any  line 
impedance  between  50  and  100  ohms,  as¬ 
suring  maximum  delivery  of  transmitter 
output  to  the  service  area.  (4)  Minimum 
Maintenance— no  gas  filled  lines  or  RF  in¬ 
sulators  on  the  antenna  — fed  by  single 
coaxial  line  from  transmitter.  (5)  Light 
Weight,  low  wind  loading,  speedy  assembly 
and  erection— all  reduce  installation  costs. 

Get  full  details  from  your  local  Graybar 
Broadcast  Representative,  or  write  Graybar 
Electric  Company,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Agency  Rate  Check 
Presented  to  NAEA 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Delegates 
to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  meeting 
(E&P,  July  12,  page  7)  were 
mostly  back  at  their  desks  this 
week  after  intense  summer  con¬ 
ference  sessions  here. 

Approximately  50  signed  up 
for  film  studio  tours  in  Holly¬ 
wood  en  route  home,  Floyd  Max¬ 
well,  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Publishers  Association,  reported. 

Immediatly  after  sessions 
ended,  NAEA  President  James 
W.  Egan,  Jr.,  Toledo  (O. )  Blade, 
addressed  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club.  With  him  at 
the  guest  table  w’ere  his  mother 
and  his  daughter.  Clarence  R. 
Lindner,  publisher,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  chairman  of  the 
day.  introduced  NAEA  officials 
and  representatives  of  San 
Francisco  area  newspapers. 

“Advertising  managers  regard 
their  roles  as  service  jobs,  in 
which  one  has  to  be  a  jack  of 
all  trades  to  master,”  Egan  said. 
“And  you  will  find  your  news¬ 
papers  prepared  to  serve  you, 
come  good  times  or  bad.” 

Egan  complimented  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising  on  its 
program,  and  explained  facilities 
available  to  advertisers  at  San 
Francisco  offices  of  the  Bureau. 
He  noted  the  part  NAEA  had  in 
establishing  the  Bureau,  and  ob¬ 
served  that  Herbert  Meloney, 
now  of  Meloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  Inc.,  “who  wrote  the 
basic  plan  for  the  ANPA  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  is  a 
past  president  of  NAEA,”  was 
among  those  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  convention. 

The  heavy  NAEA  conference 
agenda  attests  the  great  love  ad¬ 
vertising  men  have  for  their 
jobs,  and  their  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  as  well.  Egan  said. 

Correction  on  Fleck 
Among  those  introduced  at 
the  Ad  Club  meeting  was  J.  W. 
Fleck,  advertising  manager,  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Times. 

(Fleck  was  described  in  last 
week’s  E&P  as  endorsing  Don 
Bridge's  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion.  His  report,  however,  was 
restricted  to  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  and  was  made  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group  studying  that 
phase  of  advertising  activity. 
This  reference  to  a  potential 
“subtle  use  of  retail  rate  adver¬ 
tising”  was  restricted  to  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  in  accord 
with  the  assignment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  ) 

In  his  address  to  the  NAEA 
conference,  Don  Belding,  of 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  revealed 
results  of  a  rate  survey  of  far 
western  newspapers.  In  query¬ 
ing  95  papers,  it  was  found  84 
had  flat  rates  for  general  and 
three  had  flat  rates  applying  to 
retail  advertisers,  Belding  said. 
He  asked  why  a  general  adver¬ 
tiser  is  not  entitled  to  a  grad¬ 
uated  rate  if  the  retail  adver¬ 
tiser  is  allowed  one. 

A  survey  of  28  morning  and 


evening  newspaper  combina¬ 
tions  showed  19  had  “forcing” 
combination  rates  in  both  class¬ 
ifications,  one  had  neither  and 
eight  “forced”  the  general  but 
not  the  retail  rate. 

A  study  of  general-retail  dif¬ 
ferentials  showed  advertising  in 
one  group  of  papers  would  cost 
$77,600  at  the  general  rate,  $58,- 
100  at  the  retail  rate,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $19,500  or  $12,640  after  i 
15%  was  deducted.  Ah  annual  j 
campaign  on  a  weekly  basis 
costing  $743,680  general  rate 
totalled  $467,404  retail  rate,  or 
a  21.7%  difference  after  a  15% 
allowance,  Belding  reported. 
The  differential  per  line  on  one 
New  York  newspaper  was 
quoted  at  .627  vs.  .435. 

Better  Typography  Ahead 

Definite  rewards  go  to  those 
with  the  patience  to  improve  ad¬ 
vertising  typography,  Louis  E. 
Heindel,  advertising  manager, 
Madison  (Wis. )  newspapers, 
told  the  conference. 

Heindel  said  he  is  engaged  in 
revision  of  the  advertising  type 
faces  of  the  Madison  Capital 
Times  and  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Admitting  the  move  involves 
a  long  and  tedious  program, 
Heindel  listed  as  benefits: 

1 —  Improved  efficiency  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

2 —  A  high  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  maintenance  to  meet 
increased  costs. 

3 —  The  best  reply  to  argu¬ 
ments  on  prices. 

Preliminary  steps  were  the 
advancement  of  deadlines  to  4 
p.  m.  two  days  ahead  of  week¬ 
day  publication;  rules  demand¬ 
ing  more  layout  legibility:  ad¬ 
vance  proof  delivery  and 
advanced  engraving  room  dead¬ 
lines,  Heindel  said. 

First  move  was  the  study  of 
available  type  faces,  filling  out 
of  missing  fonts,  and  a  schedule 
of  gradual  expansion  of  type 
faces  through  purchases  to  be 
made  this  year  and  next. 

Four  night  sessions  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  had  90%  attendance 
and  developed  wide  interest. 
Heindel  said.  He  advised  annual 
clinics  on  the  preparation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  as  a  result  of 
these  gatherings. 

Typographical  improvement 
is  largely  a  matter  of  education, 
said  Mitchell  J.  Anthony,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Star  News,  in  an¬ 
other  NAEA  report.  He  said  he 
looks  to  the  day  when  each  reg¬ 
ular  advertiser  in  the  Star-News 
will  have  an  individual  type 
face. 

Lending  libraries  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  were  suggested  as 
a  help  in  education  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  the  advantages  of 
clean  type.  He  also  favored 
newspaper  -  sponsorship  of 
typography  in  the  public 
schools. 

Dramatic  highlight  of  the  con¬ 
ference  developed  July  9  dur¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  resolution 
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Harold  V.  Manzer,  left,  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gaette  iittt 
vicepresident  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
joins  with  Vernon  Brooks  New  York  World-Telegram,  and  Mri. 
Brooks  in  fun  at  an  agency  reception  in  San  Francisco. 


on  applying  the  general  rate  to 
magazine  and  media  advertising 
placed  by  retailers. 

Spirited  discussion  was  well 
underway  when  the  loudspeaker 
carried  an  announcement  asking 
all  business  press  representa¬ 
tives  to  step  outside  the  assem¬ 
bly  hall. 

There,  NAEA  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Robert  C.  Pace,  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Commercial  News, 
said: 

“What’s  going  on  in  there 
now  is  off  the  record.” 

Later,  Egan  remarked: 

“I  regret  the  trade  press  was 
asked  to  leave  the  room,  as  I 
am  opposed  to  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

Asked  for  an  interpretation  of 
what  happened  for  the  record. 
Egan  objected  to  the  term  “floor 
fight”  as  inaccurate. 

“It  was  a  good,  and  I  consider, 
intelligent  discussion,”  he  said. 
He  added  that  this  type  of  ac¬ 
tivity  has  characterize  NAEA 
meetings  for  years,  and  that 
some  of  the  delegates  did  a  lot 
of  kidding  among  themselves. 

The  E&P  representative  in  the 
hall  at  the  time  the  measure 
was  passed  judged  the  vote  was 
20  to  1  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Distinction  of  presenting  the 
speech  which  was  rushed  into 
print  for  distribution  at  the  con¬ 
vention  went  to  Miss  Lois  In¬ 
galls. 

The  advertising  manager  of 
the  White  House,  San  Francisco 
department  store,  issued  repeat¬ 
ed  challenges  to  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

She  asked  advertising  men  to 
review  such  matters  as: 

“How  many  times  do  you  give 
us  readership  surveys,  market 
surveys,  trend  analysis?  How 
long  have  you  treasured  equip¬ 
ment?” 

Miss  Ingalls  said  war  had  been 
used  as  an  excuse  for  loading 
retail  pages  with  the  “pain  and 
pill”  boys;  observed  that  stores 
cannot  run  on  a  time  option 
system  any  more  than  a  city 
editor  can  hold  up  one  day’s 
headlines  for  the  next,  and  asked 
advertising  executives  to  contact 
management,  saying:  “You  can 
get  to  management,  and  how 
long  has  it  been  since  you  did?” 

Newspaper  advertising’s  view 


of  some  of  the  charges  hurled 
by  Miss  Ingalls  had  been  made 
two  weeks  previously  by  Egan, 
addressing  promotion  commit¬ 
tees  of  both  NAEA  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Soon  buyers,  merchandising 
managers  and  store  heads  will 
be  asking  “What’s  the  matter 
with  your  copy?  It  isn’t  pulling 
like  it  used  to,”  Egan  warned. 

He  urged  preparedness  for 
both  parties,  termed  the  ques 
tion  of  pulling  power  silly,  as 
“no  advertising  has  pulling  pow¬ 
er.  .  .  The  advertising  medium 
acts  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  take 
your  message  about  your  goods 
to  your  customers  and  to  your 
prospective  customers.  Yet  it  is 
so  fashionable  to  blame  the 
newspaper  if  a  promotion  flops." 

The  one  who  gets  the  blame 
after  the  newspaper  if  business 
isn’t  as  good  as  the  boss  or  the 
buyers  would  like  to  have  it 
is  the  store  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Egan  said.  He  predicted 
that  “shortly  we  will  see  more 
copy  writers,  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  publicity  directors,  vice- 
presidents  in  charge  of  public¬ 
ity,  etc.  changing  jobs  than  ever 
before.” 

Dissatisfaction  with  advertis¬ 
ing  seldom  is  because  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  used  as  the 
medium,  Egan  observed. 

“Sometimes  it  may  be  the 
product  or  service  or  the  price 
or  the  timing  and  quite  fre¬ 
quently  you  will  find,  as  we  have 
often,  that  the  advertiser  did 
not  know  actually  whether  the 
advertising  paid — whether  it 
was  profitable  or  not.” 

(A  report  by  the  mat  shrink¬ 
age  committee  headed  by  Karl 
T.  Finn  of  Cincinnati  was  erron¬ 
eously  attributed  to  Harold  V. 
Manzer  of  Worcester  in  last 
week’s  story.  Manzer  was  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.) 

■ 

Share  Platform 

Chicago — Marshall  Field.  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  publisher  and  editor, 
shared  the  speaking  spotlight 
with  his  son,  Marshall,  Jr.,  Sun 
staff  member,  in  telling  of  his 
recent  ‘round  -  the  -  world  -  flight 
with  other  American  newspaper 
editors  at  a  luncheon  here 
July  15. 
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flnti-Fire  Work 
Wins  Medal 
For  Chicago  Sun 


In  recognition  of  distin- 
j^ed  public  service  in  pro- 
Sg  safety  of  life  and  re- 
^rces  from  fire,  juries  have 
aSed  gold  medals  to  the 
rJdfoao  (Ill.)  Sun  and  Moberley 
Message  among  news- 
aJoers  and  WTIC  of  Hartford, 
announced  this  week  by 
L  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  award  sponsors. 

Eight  other  newspapers  and 
sit  radio  stations  were  cited  for 
outsUnding  work.  They  are 
(hUffllo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
(Ga.)  News,  Philadel- 
^ic  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Port  Hur- 
m  (Mich.)  Times  Herald,  and 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
among  dailies;  Palos  Verdes 
iCalif.)  News,  Blackduck 
(Minn.)  American,  and  Cran¬ 
ston  (R.  I  )  Herald  among  week- 
ligand  Stations  WGN  and  WLS. 
Chicago;  WPTF,  Raleigh.  N.  C.; 
WHO,  Des  Moines;  WOWO,  Fort 
Wayne.  WFNC,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

The  Gold  Medal  Awards  were: 
The  Chicago  Sun,  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  fire  hazards  in 
Chicago  hotels  and  for  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  city’s  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  building  ordinances. 

The  Moberly  Message  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  its  three-year  effort 
to  improve  fire  protection. 

ITOC  for  its  consistent  all- 
year  effort  for  better  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  fire  protection. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  was 
cited  for  its  Junior  Firemen’s 
.tociation  of  40,000  boys;  Grif¬ 
fin  News  for  all-year  efforts  to 
improve  safety  and  extend  for¬ 
est  fire  observation  services  in 
its  area;  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  all-year  safety  work  and 
monthly  hero  awards  to  firemen; 
Port  Huron  Times  Herald  for 
its  campaign  against  school  fire 
hazards;  and  Staten  Island  Ad¬ 
vance  for  all-year  fire  preven¬ 
tion  work  and  assistance  to  a 
Mercantile  Inspection  Day,  in¬ 
tended  to  remove  fire  hazards 
in  business  places. 

The  Gold  Medal  Awards  were 
established  in  1941. 


The  Chicago  Sun’s  work  was 
further  described:  “For  its 
smashing  campaign  against  fire 
hazards  in  Chicago  hotels  and 
for  enforcement  of  Chicago’s  fire 
prevention  and  building  ordi¬ 
nances.  While  the  LaSalle  Hotel 
fire  was  still  burning,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  went  to  work  to  find 
out  what  caused  the  fire  and 
how  similar  fires  could  be  pre¬ 
vented.  It  pulled  no  punches, 
wito  either  business  or  poli¬ 
ticians.  It  told  the  story  with 
pictures,  graphs,  editorials,  and 
news  stories.  The  immediate  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Sun’s  campaign  was 
to  do  something  quickly  to  re- 
move  hazards,  but  it  followed 
np  its  campaign  by  going  into 
w  courtrooms  and  reporting 
how  judges  were  handling  viola¬ 
tions.  The  Sun  exposed  lenient 
treatment  and  small  fines  given 
to  violators  of  building  laws  and 
w*s  an  important  factor  in  the 
naming  of  a  new  city  judge.’’ 


2,500,000  at  Show  ^ 

New  York  Mirror  claims  to 
have  broken  all  records  for 
attendance  at  a  newspaper  i 
promotion  event. 

On  July  3,  according  to  an 
official  estimate,  2,500,000  per-  : 
sons  jammed  Coney  Island  ' 
to  see  an  air  show  and  fire¬ 
works  display  staged  by  the 
newspaper.  The  boardwalk  j 
and  beach  front  was  densely  ' 
packed  ior  three  miles.  ! 


Carl  Sandburg  i 
Will  Analyze 
Lincoln  Notes  i 

Chicago  —  Carl  Sandburg,} 
noted  biographer  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  will  analyze  the  Lin¬ 
coln  letters  which  are  to  be 
opened  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington,  July  26, 
writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
the  Chicago  Times. 

Announcement  of  Sandburg’si 
appointment  to  evaluate  the  let-| 
ters  was  made  this  week  by  Russ 
Stewart,  Times  general  manager, 
who  stated  the  Sandburg  series^ 
was  being  offered  to  other  news-j 
papers  through  the  Chicago} 
Times  Syndicate. 

Stewart,  who  was  formerly 
Times  managing  editor  and  as 
such  arranged  for  Sandburg  to 
write  a  weekly  column  for  the| 
Chicago  Sunday  Times,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  Sandburg  to  leave  his 
home  at  Flat  Rock,  N.  C.,  to 
make  a  firsthand  analysis  of  the' 
impounded  letters.  i 

“We  feel  that  Sandburg  is  thej 
best  qualified  among  the  Lin¬ 
coln  historians  to  evaluate  the! 
Lincoln  letters,”  said  Stewart, | 
“to  determine  whether  or  not} 
they  shed  new  light  on  Lincoln’s 
life,  and  how  they  dovetail  into 
historians’  evaluation  of  Lin-| 
coin.”  j 

Newspaper  interest  in  the} 
Sandburg  series  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Times 
has  received  orders  from  numer¬ 
ous  newspapers. 

■ 

Fleischmann  Yeast 
Ad  Case  Dismissed 

Washington  —  The  Federal  i 
Trade  Commission  has  dis-j 
missed,  “without  prejudice,”  its 
complaint  against  Standard; 
Brands,  Inc.,  arising  out  of  ad-i 
vertising  which  had  appeared' 
for  the  company’s  Fleischmann’sl 
Yeast.  The  order  of  dismissal! 
said  the  challenged  advertising! 
appears  to  have  been  perma¬ 
nently  discontinued. 

The  FTC  announcement  said 
further:  “The  complaint  was 
dismissed  after  a  showing  by 
the  respondent  that  it  has  dis¬ 
continued  all  advertising  of 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast  for  direct 
human  consumption  and  for 
health  purposes;  that  this  dis¬ 
continuance  was  for  economic 
reasons;  and  that  it  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  resuming  any  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  product  for  such 
purposes.” 
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Taking  moving  pictures 
of  human  vocal  cords 


SAY  "AH-H-H"  TO  THE  BIRDIE  .  .  .  This  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories  scientist  is  taking  moving  pictures 
of  the  young  woman's  vocal  cords,  to  get  new  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  voice.  Such  knowledge  is  useful  in  tele¬ 
phone  transmitter  design. 

He  is  using  a  Fastax  camera,  developed  by  the  Labora¬ 
tories.  This  camera,  the  same  kind  that  was  used  to 
photograph  atom-bomb  tests  at  Bikini,  can  operate  up 
to  the  rate  of  8000  pictures  a  second. 

Bell  Laboratories  learned  some  interesting  things 
about  speech  from  high-speed  pictures  of  vocal  cords. 


job  of  Bell  Laboratories  is 
to  devise  and  develop  facilities 
which  will  enable  two  human 
beings  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
talk  to  each  other  as  clearly  as 
if  they  were  face  to  face  —  and 
to  do  this  economically  as  well 
as  eflSciently.  To  this  end.  Bell 
Laboratories  study  everything 


from  the  most  fundamental 
matters,  such  as  the  mechanism 
of  speech  and  hearing  and  the 
molecular  structure  of  copper 
wire  and  rubber  insulation,  to 
the  detailed  design  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  result  is  better  ser¬ 
vice,  at  lower  cost,  for  everyone 
who  uses  the  telephone. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Pressmen  Win 
Pay  Promised 
To  End  Strike 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  Award 
of  the  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  has  upheld  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Gannett  Co.  that 
it  cannot  be  required  to  pay 
employes  while  on  strike. 

The  Board,  however,  has  ruled 
that  the  company  must  pay 
about  $10,000  to  pressmen  under 
an  agreement  reached  during 
the  protracted  tie  up  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Union  last  winter. 

A  work  stoppage  by  the  press¬ 
men  on  Nov.  14,  1946  constituted 
an  unsanctioned  strike,  the 
Board  held.  On  Dec.  27,  the 
management  agreed  to  pay 
pressmen  $40  per  week  per 
man  for  seven  weeks  if  they 
returned  to  work  on  Jan.  2, 
1947. 

On  that  date,  the  publisher 
added  new  conditions  and  the 
pressmen  rejected  them.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  Board  ruled,  they 
were  ready  to  return  to  work 
and  the  company  must  fulfill  its 
part  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  the  company 
must  pay  the  pressmen  full  con¬ 
tract  pay  for  the  period  from 
Jan.  2  until  they  went  back  to 
work  Feb.  6.  The  strike  was 
started  originally  on  Nov.  8  by 
the  printers. 

■ 

Joint  Composing 
Room  Ended 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent,  which  are 
under  separate  ownerships,  are 
dissolving  their  combined  com¬ 
posing  room. 

An  annoimcement  explained; 

“The  Times  and  the  Independ¬ 
ent  experiment  of  a  joint  com¬ 
posing  room  is  being  abandoned 
in  the  interest  of  advertising, 
editorial  and  circulation  com¬ 
petition.” 

"The  Times,  which  moved  its 
printing  equipment  into  the  In¬ 
dependent  building  early  in 
1946  after  a  printers'  strike,  will 
move  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

“A  statement  to  employes  said 
the  trial  had  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory — would  call  for  greater 
combination  to  succeed  and 
both  publishers  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  are  loathe  to  curtail  this 
kind  of  competition  on  which 
America  thrives. 

“The  move  in  no  way  affects 
the  jobs  of  present  employes 
and  the  two  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  composition  to  avoid 
needless  duplication  and  in  the 
use  of  reserve  equipment — prac¬ 
tices  that  were  impossible  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  and  the  consoli¬ 
dated  composing  room.” 

■ 

A  &  N  Press  Bureau 

Washington. — The  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  has  set 
up  a  public  information  section, 
with  Leonard  J.  ,  Grassman, 
former  member  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment's  press  section,  in 
charge. 
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THE  PRESS  IS  ESCORTED 

Heinz  Hoffmann,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  photographer,  is  shown  the 
gate  by  a  plant  protection  officer  at  a  Dodge  auto  factory  fire.  Plant 
guard  leads  the  procession  and  thumbs  nose  at  a  cameraman. 
Chrysler  Corp.  officials  later  apologized  for  rough  treatment  of  press. 


WLl  Sc 


Pay  Level  Hike 
Called  Harmful 
To  Small  Papets 

Washington— An  increase  i- 
the  minimum  wage  to  be  luw 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standard 
Act  to  60  cents  an  hour  or  hiehef 
will  drive  many  small  ne»< 
papers  to  the  wall  and  imnai. 
the  services  of  countless  oth»- 
National  Editorial  Associatio'c 
has  warned  Congress. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  Brewnf 
(N.  C.)  publisher,  urged  X 
subject  of  wages  be  laid  ove 
until  the  entire  law  is  re 
examined  and  clarified. 

He  predicted  passage  of  the 
amendment  would  deprive  manv 
of  the  less  skilled  newspape- 
plant  workers  of  their  jobs 
that  it  will  serve  further  to  cu- 
down  the  number  of  available 
workmen,  already  dangeroush 
low.  by  restricting  apprentice 
and  on-the-job  training  activi 
ties. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Work 
War  II.  Anderson  said,  1,470 
weeklies  succumbed  to  the  ills, 
of  labor  shortages  and  lacks  of  : 
materials,  including  newsprint.! 
■ 

Name  Changed 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Corpor 


To  THE  Editor: 

With  every  sympathy  for  the 
protest  of  the  Detroit  Press  Pho- 


A  news  boycott  is  a  serious  ate  name  of  the  Minneapolis  j 

weapon.  Those  who  wield  it  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  Co  ■ 

should  realize  it  can  harm  the  was  changed  to  the  Minneapolis 
public  as  well  as  the  intended  Star  and  Tribune  Co.  at  the  an 

victim.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  nual  stockholders'  meeting.  Of 


What  about  motor  cars 
in  Bermuda? 


New  York  City,  ficers  were  reelected, 
tographers  Association  over  the  i  » 

alleged  mishandling  of  several]  •••••••••••••••••' 

of  their  members  by  plant  pro-  j 
tection  men  during  a  fire  at  the  i 
Chrysler  Corporation,  I  should  i 
like  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  threat  aimed  at  the  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

A  letter  from  the  Detroit  Press 
Photographers  Association,  re¬ 
ported  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  July  12,  to  the  president  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  de¬ 
clared,  “This  organization  will 
notify  every  newspaper  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  photographer  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  ask  their 
assistance  in  the  ignoring  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  in  all  fu¬ 
ture  news  photographs  and 
newsreels.” 

While  the  provocation  moti¬ 
vating  such  a  threat  is  admit¬ 
tedly  great,  the  request  by  the 
press  photographers  to  their 
colleagues  to  boycott  pictorial 
coverage  of  news  seems  ill- 
advised.  Newsmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  have  an  obligation  to 
see  that  legitimate  news  is 
transmitted  to  the  public  re¬ 
gardless  of  disputes  between  the 
source  of  the  news  and  the  re¬ 
porter  or  photographer. 

In  the  newspaper  field  it  is  a 
kind  of  threat  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  actions  of  irre- 1 
sponsible  labor  leaders  in  refus- 1 
ing  essential  commodities  and 
services  to  the  public  because 
of  quarrels  with  employers.  And 
in  an  extreme  analogy,  we 
might  wonder  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  history  had 
newspapermen  ousted  from  Hit¬ 
ler  Germany  “ignored”  the 
source  of  the  attack  in  their 
future  writings. 


Miniature 

cars  have  joined  the 
carriage  and  bicycle 
in  Bermuda  and  their 
addition  makes  the 
Islands  a  better 
place  to  visit.  Comfortable  and  economical 
...they  are  only  half  the  size  of  a  carriage 
(80  in.  wheelbase)  and  their  speed  is  strictly 
limited  to  a  few  miles  per  hour  more  than 
the  horse  and  carriage.  It  is  easier  and 
more  convenient  to  get  around  the  Islands  in 
these  small  British  motor  cars  (8-10  hp.). 
Yet  Bermuda's  charm  remains  tranquil  as  ever. 

The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
or  620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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30  minutes  as  a  mark  of  tribute  T  IJ  Clrririn  Ftiac* 
when  word  of  his  death  reached  '* 

the  capitol.  A  native  of  Padu-  John  H.  Gavin,  a  political  offl- 
cah,  Ky.,  Sloan  received  his  first  cial  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  one 
newspaper  training  on  the  old  time  city  editor  of  the  old  New 
Paducah  Journal  under  the  late  York  World,  died  June  24  at 
Irvin  S.  Cobb.  He  had  been  on  Point  Pleasant  Hospital.  Jersey 
the  staff  of  the  Herald-American  City,  N.  J.  He  was  Hudson 
paper  since  1913.  County  surrogate. 


lohn  E.  Allen, 
Linotype  Co. 
Editor,  Dies 


John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  Lino- 
,yoe  News  for  25  years  (from 
inception  in  1922),  died  at 
‘  his  home  in 

Garden  City. 

12.  from  a  heart 
%  attack. 

Allen.  who 
Ata  ai;  was  58,  had  spe- 
cialized  in  news- 
,  paper  typogra- 
phy  for  many 
years  and  de- 
signed  hundreds 
o  f  newspapers 
in  the  United 
alien  States,  Canada. 

Latin  -  America 
and  in  Europe.  He  was  widely 
respected  as  a  consultant  in 
newspaper  makeup  and  lectured 
in  that  subject  at  newspaper 
conventions  and  schools  of 
journalism. 

He  was  a  prolific  writer,  con¬ 
tributing  feature  stories  and 
articles  to  magazines  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  through  the  years. 
He  wrote  three  books  on  news¬ 
paper  makeup  and  typography, 
each  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.  His  latest.  “Newspa¬ 
per  Designing.”  is  scheduled  for 
publication  in  September.  The 
two  earlier  books.  "Newspaper 
Makeup”  and  "The  Modern 
Newspaper,”  have  long  been 
standard  texts  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  and  schools. 

Allen  learned  the  printing 
trale  in  Des  Moines,  where  he 
was  born  and  received  his  early 
education.  He  later  attended 
Columbia  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  also  lectured  to 
journalism  students  at  both  in¬ 
stitutions.  In  Des  Moines  he 
worked  in  various  capacities  for 
the  News  and  the  Register  and 
Luder.  For  several  years  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  New  York  he 
was  a  Linotype  operator  with 
the  Globe  Publishing  Co.  and 
the  Iowa  Homestead,  both  of 
Dm  Moines.  In  World  War  I  he 
served  in  the  infantry  and  when 
mustered  out  was  a  cadet  at 
oiters'  training  school. 

In  addition  to  his  books  and 
articles  on  newspaper  typogra¬ 
phy,  he  wrote  stories,  essays 
and  verse,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  many  magazines.  Some 
of  the  shorter  pieces  were  col¬ 
lected  in  "Tales  of  the  Print 
Shop,”  circa  1925.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  book  of  newspaper  verse, 
"Bulldogs  and  Morning  Glories,” 
was  published  by  Linotype  in 
1946. 

Allen  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  a  gold-key  member 
of  the  Columbia  Scholastic  Press 
•Association,  an  honorary  mem- 
lier  of  the  Eugene  Field  Society 
and  the  Mark  Twain  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  Mergen- 
ihaler  Linotype  American  Le¬ 
gion  Post.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
duck  hunter  for  decades,  and  a 
Wrsonal  friend  of  J.  N.  (Ding) 
Dnrling,  the  cartoonist,  who 
a  pioneer  in  “Ducks  Un¬ 
limited.” 

Survivors  include  his  wife, 
wy  Cherry  Allen,  and  a  son, 
John  Edward  Allen  III. 
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but  the  territories  covered  by  tbe 
V  following  uewspapers  ore  already 


from  two 
to  five  articles  analys¬ 
ing  the  impounded 
Lincoln  letters  to  be 
opened  by  The  Library 
of  Congress  July  26.  The 
proper  evaluation  of  the 
material  can  only  be 
done  by  a  Historian  of 
such  recognized  author- 


closed: 


New  York  Times 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Minneapolis  Star 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Washington  Post 
Kansas  City  Star 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Boston  Globe 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Detroit  News 

Buffalo  Courier  Express 

Cleveland  Press 

Baltimore  Sun 

(Chicago  Times 


If  your  territory  is  still  open  and  you  would  like  to  have  these  artK 
cles  by  America's  famous  Lincoln  historian,  wire  your  bid  today. 


CHICAGO  TIMES 


been  done  in  the  job  shop, 

Siotrin*;  Pror*»<«5  proofs  then  being  worked  into 
niggms  rrocess  makeup  layout  for  the  en- 

continued^  from  page  5  graver. 

Magnesium  has  been  found 
easier  to  handle  than  zinc.  Far- 
well  Perry  said.  It  is  much  light, 
er — a  full-size  page  plate  weighs 
about  one  pound — and  it  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  zinc  in  the  etch¬ 
ing  process. 

Men  Trained  in  Few  Weeks 
One  skilled  photoengraver  was 
required  to  start  off  the  process. 
He  trained  a  helper  in  three 
weeks,  according  to  Perry,  and 
others  have  been  shown  how  to 
perform  the  usual  engraving 
functions  in  two  weeks.  This 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  cut¬ 
ting  costs,  along  with  the  $35- 
a-week  scale  for  typists  in  place 
of  printers. 

The  magnesium  plate  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  engraver  becomes 
the  printing  plate  after  it  is  run 
through  a  milling  machine  and 
curved  for  fitting  on  a  Goss  ro¬ 
tary  press.  The  one  being  used 
at  Ocala,  the  Perrys  related,  is 
35  years  old. 

Curving  of  the  plate  causes  no 
distortion  of  type  of  photograph¬ 
ic  images.  Farwell  Perry  said  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  curve 
a  plate  for  tubular  press  opera¬ 
tion  without  distortion. 

One  of  the  “secrets"  of  the 
Ocala  process  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnesium  plate  is 
bound  to  a  basic  magnesium 
plate  to  bring  it  type-high  for 
use  on  a  press  which  runs  daily 
with  conventional  stereotype 
plates. 

“We  do  it,”  Farwell  Perry 
laughed,  “with  scotch  tape.” 

The  plate  adheres  so  tightly 
to  the  base  plate,  he  said,  that 
it  would  require  a  chisel  to  pry 
them  apart  after  a  press  run.  A 
special  heating  box  was  con¬ 
trived  to  melt  the  tape,  and  the 
plates  drop  off  readily. 

However,  another  adhesion 
method  is  being  developed  and 
this  will  probably  be  patented. 
Perry  said. 

Hard  Packing,  Shallow  Etching 
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PEPPER  MILL 


Perry,  Jr.  F.  Perry 

Also  “in  the  works”  for  mass 
production  soon,  he  added,  is  a 
machine  which  will  provide  24- 
point  letters  for  headline  pur¬ 
poses.  At  present,  headlines  are 
composed  on  Phototype  and  they 
require  considerable  opaquing 
in  the  engraving  process. 

Copy  is  being  turned  out  in 
12-point  Inters,  with  18-em 
column  wipth.  A  one-third  re¬ 
duction  is  made  in  the  engrav. 
ing  and  the  finished  product  is 
8-point  type  on  12  ems. 

In  some  instances,  a  complete 
standard-size  page  is  made  up 
and  put  on  the  engraver's  cam¬ 
era  for  a  single  shot  negative. 
More  often,  however,  copy  is 
photographed  in  “takes”  and 
stripped  on  the  engraver's  glass. 
This  permits  flexibility  in  make¬ 
up,  with  last-minute  changes  in 
arrangement  or  substitution  of 
copy. 

Halftones  are  being  handled 
in  a  variety  of  ways  during  ex¬ 
periments.  Some  original  photo¬ 
graphs  are  pasted  up  with  copy 
and  a  combination  job  is  made 
by  the  engraver.  Occasionally, 
a  screened  Velox  print  is  worked 
into  the  layout  to  be  made 
directly  for  a  complete  line  job. 

Cuts  of  Varying  Screen 

In  one  edition,  there  have 
been  cuts  varying  from  85-line 
to  120-line  screen,  all  reproduc¬ 
ing  well.  Advertising  copy 
proofs,  containing  artwork  in 
fine  screen,  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Virtually  all  local  advertising 
copy  is  composed  on  typewriters 
with  Phototype  paste-ins  for 
large-size  letters.  Some  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  insisted  on  con¬ 
ventional  setups  and  these  have 


Department  store  ad  composed  from  illustration  proofs,  typewiitei 
copy  and  Phototype  headings. 


use  of  hard  packing  on  the  press  immediately.  In  the  event  a  mis- 
and  this,  in  turn,  has  enabled  spelled  word  does  get  by,  the 
the  engraver  to  eliminate  all  makeup  editor  or  engraver  spots 
routing  and  make  a  much  shal-  it  and  a  correction  is  made  sim- 
lower  etching  then  required  ply  by  pasting  in  a  new  line, 
where  mats  are  involved.  A  dateline  has  been  changed 

Proofreading,  as  now  done  in  the  middle  of  a  press  run 
•  in  merely  by  taking  off  the  plate 
ipli-  long  enough  to  rout  out  the  or- 
are  iginal  line,  replacing  the  plate 
)osi-  on  its  base  plate  and  pasting  the 
;een  new  piece  of  plate  in  place. 

The  printing  plate  weighs  less 
,  than  a  pound  as  against  46 
pounds  for  a  stereotype  plate, 
enabling  greater  press  speed  and 
less  wear  and  tear  on  the  press. 
Conventional  Style  Followed 
Up  to  now,  the  Perrys  said, 
they  have  produced  the  con- 

Sventional  newspaper  with  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  customary  head 
styles,  “because  we  were  chal¬ 
lenged  to  duplicate  today's 
newspaper  by  our  new  process.” 
But  the  process  opens  the  door 
to  revolutionize  newspaper 
makeup,  with  hand-lettered 
heads,  special  art  layouts,  etc. 

Combined  with  newly-deyel- 
oped  photoelectric  erigraving 
machines,  photo-composirig  ma- 
chines  and  facsimile  radio,  the 
,  Perry.Higgins  process  suggests 
a  new  concept  of  publishing 
newspapers.  One  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  over  photo-offset,  Farwell 
Perry  mentioned,  is  that  it  urn- 
izes  present  day  presses,  capwle 
of  great  output  at  high  speed. 

“And,”  he  added,  “it  is  a  pre 
cision  method.  It  is  not  temper¬ 
amental. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Page-size  negative  stripped  in  engraving  room. 


Government  Blurbs 


WASHINGTON  —  Branding  Creedon  said  today.  It  will  be 
*much  of  it  as  “just  pure  hog-  the  best  year  on  housing  com- 
J*"  Representative  Forest  A.  pletions  since  the  middle  twen- 
pSmess  (R-.  Ind.>  has  started  ties,  he  added.  .  . 
f  erusade  against  the  “unprece-  “If  that  isn’t  propaganda,  de- 
Sonted’’  flood  of  news  releases  signed  to  influence  Congress.  I 
from  "the  highest-priced  pub-  don't  know  what  would  be," 
Ljtv  staff  in  the  world,”  which  Harness  emphasized. 

Z  Mid  was  financed  entirely  Caustically  he  called  atten- 
hv  the  Government.  tion  to  a  2.000-word  description 

“Some  of  this  material  swamp-  by  War  Department  news  ex- 
ine  newspaper  offices.”  he  ex-  perts  on  the  President’s  new 
Plained  “contains  useful  infor-  plane,  “including  such  inciden- 
Sation-’  but  a  lot  of  it  is  sheer  tals.”  Harness  pointed  out.  “as 
^naeanda  designed  to  influ-  ‘a  large  swivel  and  reclining 
Mce  public  thinking  and  to  chair,  upholstered  in  two-tone 
hrine  pressure  on  Congress.”  blue  barkweave  cloth,  which 

«nnn  On  Pavroll  '"ay  be  rotated  360  degrees. 

45,000  On  Payroll  ^  bleached 

Harness,  who  is  chairman  of  mahogany  filing  cabinet  and  a 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  transparent  plastic  magazine 
Publicity  and  Propaganda,  told  ,.3^^  .  .  .”’ 

Congress  the  latest  estimates  on  dismissed.”  observed  the 

Federal  expenditure  for  pub-  Committee  chairman,  “an- 
licity  purposes  shows  it  costs  nouncement  of  a  new  powerful 
the  taxpayers  $75,000,000  a  year  engine  in  less  than  200 

and  that  45,000  Goverriment  em-  words.” 

ployes  were  engaged  either  part-  He  discussed  Labor  Depart¬ 
time  or  full-time  in  the  prepara-  ment  blurbs  on  home  building, 
tion  of  material  sent  out.  a  daily  67  page  foreign  broad- 

The  investigating  group  is  a  cast  report  and  an  ecstatic  de¬ 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  scription  from  Coast  Guard  pub- 
on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Heists  on  “the  terrible  majesty 
Departments.  and  strange  beauty  of  an  ice- 

Harness,  as  an  assistant  At-  burg”,  with  the  observation  that 
tomey  General,  aided  in  the  had  been  a  waste  of  time  and 


"Men  and  Methods  of 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


by  Don  U.  Bridge 

Scores  of  colleges,  preparatory  and  high  schools  have 
received  copies  of  this  significant  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  newspaper  advertising  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  their  localities. 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
recently  autographed  100  copies  and  mailed  them  to 
educational  institutions  in  the  Hartford  area.  Here 
are  typical  comments  he  received,  showing  how  these 
books  are  working  their  way  through  college  by  pre¬ 
senting  an  inspiring  chronicle  to  the  business  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow: 

.  .  of  interest  and  value  to  our  students  .  .  .  enter¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  field.”  .  .  an  important  refer¬ 
ence  book  for  classes  interested  in  journalism,  sales¬ 
manship  and  advertising.”  ’'It  will  be  used  next  year 
in  our  journalism  class.”  "It  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  library.”  ”...  a  significant  volume.” 

Order  courtesy  copies  for  schools  in  your  area  now. 
Let  this  book  work  for  you  .  .  .  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  all  newspaper  advertising! 


50  copies . 

Additional  copies  $2.20  each 

25  copies . 

Additional  copies  $2.50  each 

10  copies . 

Additional  copies  S2.7S  each 

5  copies . 

Additional  copies  $3.00  each 
1  to  4  copies,  each . 


Order  From 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCIATION 
Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer 
212  Chester  Street  Danville,  III. 


2  Special  Ad 
Series  Prepared 
For  Retailers 

More  than  200  retail  stores 
throughout  the  country  this 
week  received  two  separate  full- 
page  institutional  advertising 
campaigns  for  use  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  prepared  by  the  new 
firm  of  Bert  M.  Sarazan.  Inc., 
of  Washington  and  New  York. 
The  book,  containing  100  pages, 
is  20  by  28  inches  and  weighs 
11  pounds. 

Stores  are  given  an  exclusive 
franchise  in  their  locality  for 
use  of  the  ads. 

A  back  to  school  or  college” 
series  of  eight  pages  will  be 
available  to  stores  three  weeks 
before  school  opens  and  is  de¬ 
signed  to  augment  their  usual 
pre*school  advertising. 

The  second  group  in  the  book 
shows  eight  pages  of  a  campaign 
that  will  contain  48  pages  in 
the  series.  This  series  uses  care¬ 
fully  selected  photographs  by 
many  of  America’s  greatest 
photographers,  illustrates  the 
many  services  each  store  ren¬ 
ders  to  its  community. 

The  campaigns  are  being  de¬ 
livered  with  full  page  layouts, 
complete  with  text  and  copy, 
finished  art.  processed  and  re¬ 
touched  and  ready  for  the  en¬ 
graver.  Mats  are  also  available. 
■ 

Saylor,  Evans  Start 
Negro  Comic  Venture 

Philadelphia — Harry  T.  Say¬ 
lor,  former  editor  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record,  and  Orrin  C. 
Evans,  whom  he  hired  as  that 
newspaper’s  first  Negro  staff 
member  12  years  ago.  were  as¬ 
sociated  in  a  new  venture  this 
week — publication  of  a  Negro 
comic  book. 

When  the  Record  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  in  February,  Saylor 
headed  up  Record  Associates,  in¬ 
cluding  Evans.  Bill  Driscoll  of 
the  sports  staff,  Joe  McGoldrick 
and  Maury  Mustin,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  They  set  up  to 
do  general  advertising,  public 
relations  and  publishing  proj¬ 
ects. 

Out  of  this  group  was  formu¬ 
lated  a  subsidiary  known  as 
All  Negro  Comics.  Inc.,  with 
Evans  as  president.  The  idea 
of  a  Negro  comic  book  had  been 
in  Evans’  mind  for  several 
years. 

The  first  book  is  a  48  page. 
15c  monthly,  the  first  to  be 
drawn  by  Negro  artists  and 
peopled  by  Negro  characters. 

Evans  said  he  and  his  asso 
ciates  are  planning  comic  strips 
for  Negro  newspapers.  Also 
under  consideration  is  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  Negro  mag¬ 
azine. 

■ 

Manila  Chronicle 
Starts  N.  Y.  Edition 

The  first  issue  of  the  New 
York  edition  of  the  Manila 
Chronicle,  an  English-language 
daily  of  the  Philippines,  was 
published  July  14. 

The  publication,  printed  in 
offset,  has  four  pages  and  meas¬ 
ures  eight  by  eleven  inches. 


Nellor  Followed  Tip 

continued  from  page  11 


the  A-bomb  was  developed,  had 
been  asked  to  appear. 

It  was  certain  that  Nellor 
was  to  be  asked  about  the 
source  of  his  information,  if  he 
felt  free  to  disclose-  it;  also  that 
he  would  be  asked  to  comment 
upon  sensational  word-of-mouth 
reports  which  have  been  in  cir¬ 
culation  since  he  wrote  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Waldrop,  a  columnist, 
and  Walter,  a  reporter,  seemed 
likely  to  be  asked  to  enlarge 
upon  their  writings. 

Hickenlooper  expressed  the 
view  that  a  hearing  at  this 
time  would  be  premature  but 
promised  many  witnesses  will 
be  called  eventually.  He  had 
hoped  to  develop  sources  of  the 
Nellor  story  through  the  Tues¬ 
day  meeting  but  apparently  was 
advised  that  he  would  make 
little  headway  in  that  direction 
by  questioning  newspapermen. 

Another  Inquiry  On 

Meanwhile  it  became  known 
that  inquiry  already  is  under 
way  on  another  front.  Senator 
Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine,  dis¬ 
closed  to  the  Senate  that  the 
War  Investigating  Committee 
has  revived  its  study  of  the 
atomic  bomb  production,  which 
barely  got  under  way  during 
the  war  and  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  to  protect  vital  secrets. 

The  Brewster  committee, 
which  was  Harry  S.  Truman’s 
springboard  to  the  White  House, 
is  charged  with  probing  costs 
and  execution  of  war  contracts. 
The  senator  said  study  of  the 
reported  thefts  from  the  testing 
laboratory  come  within  its  jur¬ 
isdiction  on  the  theory  that  any 
leaks  of  information  to  foreign 
powers — he  named  Russia  spe¬ 
cifically — would  constitute  waste 
of  federal  money. 

(Queried  by  E&P,  the  Sun’s 
executive  editor,  Keats  Speed, 
said:  ‘‘We  knew  the  story  was 
true  when  we  printed  it  and 
we  stand  behind  every  word 
of  it.”) 


British  Inquiry 

continued  from  page  8 


publishing  corporation  which 
would  provide  premises  and 
recommendations  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  independence  of 
newspapers. 

3.  That  a  law  be  enacted  to 
prevent  newspaper  monopolies. 

4.  That  a  ratio  of  advertising 
and  editorial  space  be  fixed. 

5.  That  newspapers  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  tax  benefits  to  put 
their  ownership  in  an  approved 
type  of  trust. 

6.  That  publication  of  names 
of  newspaper  owmers  and  major 
stockholders  be  made  compul¬ 
sory. 

Oppose  Government  Control 

The  newspapermen  told  the 
Commission  they  would  resist 
strongly  any  measure  that  would 
bring  the  press  ‘‘even  within  the 
shadow  of  government  con¬ 
trol.” 

They  warned  that  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  strong  tendency  toward 
newspaper  monopolies  contin¬ 


ued.  "independent  local  news¬ 
papers  will  become  a  phenom¬ 
enon  more  and  more  rare." 

"The  robust  public  opinion 
which  is  the  surest  safeguard 
of  our  democracy  has  been  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  local  newspaper,” 
the  memorandum  said. 

The  union  said  four  newspa¬ 
per  groups  controlled  more  than 
one  third  of  all  daily  newspapers 
in  Great  Britain  and  52  week¬ 
lies,  "and  we  have  no  reason  to 
supose  they  have  come  to  the 
end  of  their  operations.” 

Parsimonious  Newspapers? 

Regarding  foreign  news  re¬ 
ports,  the  memorandum  said: 

"Concern  may  be  felt  over  the 
narrow  range  of  news  service 
from  overseas.  Since  the  war 
there  has  been  considerably  im¬ 
proved  representation  by  British 
newspapers  overseas  through 
special  correspondents,  some¬ 
times  shared  by  a  group  of 
newspapers,  but  this  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  maintain. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made 
that  this  extension  of  direct 
representation  be  continued.  The 
situation  before  the  war  was 
much  less  satisfactory. 

‘•Is  the  answer  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  so  parsimonious 
in  their  attitude  to  news  agen¬ 
cies  that  the  present  position  of 
dominance  by  one  agency  that 
is  owned  by  the  provincial 
newspapers  themselves  has  be¬ 
come  inevitable?  ” 


Perry-Higgins  Process 

continued  from  page  54 


Because  of  this  precision  fac¬ 
tor.  observers  have  noted  it  is 
only  a  small  step  from  black 
and  white  to  color  in  a  fairly 
simple  plate-making  process. 

Higgins  Co.  Organized 

The  William  J.  Higgins  Co. 
has  been  organized  to  assist  pub. 
lishers  in  installing  the  process. 
John  H.  Perry,  Jr.  is  chairman 
of  the  board;  Farwell  Perry  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Higgins  is 
executive  vicepresident.  One  of 
their  services  will  be  a  complete 
cost  analysis  with  a  whole  new 
job  classification  schedule  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

With  the  wider  use  of  mag¬ 
nesium  in  newspaper  engraving 
work,  it  is  expected  the  cost  of 
this  item  will  be  reduced  mater¬ 
ially.  At  present,  the  Perrys  said 
a  page-size  sheet  runs  to  about 
S2.40.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  experts 
are  co-operating  in  the  Ocala  de¬ 
velopment. 

Leesburg  subscribers  have 
taken  the  new  development  in 
their  stride,  but  the  Perrys 
marked  up  as  the  most  unusual 
complaint:  ‘‘The  Commercial 

looks  too  much  now  like  a  city 
paper.  ” 

An  editor  told  “Headquarters” 
he  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  drop¬ 
ping  column  rules  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  page. 

Two  printers  walked  into  the 
boss’  office  and  announced  they 
were  quitting.  .  .  “because  we 
don’t  see  any  future  around 
here.” 


Pigeons  Never 
Fail  to  Deliver 
Race  Pictures 

Philadelphi.a — Carrier-pigeons 
used  by  the  Evening  Bulletin  as 
couriers  in  the  transportation  of 
pictures  and  copy  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  unique  record  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  racing  season 
at  Delaware  Race  Track,  near 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Not  once  in  the  30  day  racing 
season  just  closed  did  a  pigeon 
miss  getting  through  with  a 
photo-finish  film.  Manager 
Charlie  Love,  in  charge  of  the 
newspaper’s  dovecotes  atop  the 
Bulletin  building,  divided  his 
prize  flock  into  Red  and  Blue 
teams,  25  birds  to  each  agg^^ 
gation.  Twenty  birds  were  re¬ 
leased  at  a  time  from  the  field 
facing  the  grandstand  at  Dela¬ 
ware  Park. 

This  was  the  first  year  the 
Bulletin  tried  its  birds  at  carry¬ 
ing  race  track  pictures.  For 
years  the  newspaper  has  em¬ 
ployed  pigeons  operating  over 
a  radius  of  50  miles  from  the 
city  center.  Usually  news  and 
pictures  from  suburban  corres¬ 
pondents  furnish  the  cargo. 

Arrangements  were  made  to 
print  all  film  in  a  darkroom  on 
the  race  track  grounds. 

First  race  at  Delaware  Park 
was  run  at  2:30.  Only  first  race 
pictures  were  despatched  by 
pigeon.  The  birds  left  at  3:10, 
never  later  than  3:20.  The  38 
miles  from  Stanton  to  the  Bul¬ 
letin  dovecotes  were  completed 
at  a  mile-a-minute  average  ' 
speed. 

Bombardier  was  the  speed 
demon  of  the  flock,  establisning 
a  time  record  of  34  minutes  flat,  i 
Bombardier  also  was  the  cham-  | 
pion  bird  in  carrying  most  4x5 
picture  films  safely  to  their  des¬ 
tination.  I 

Wall  charts  demonstrate  the  . 
day  by  day  record  of  the  two 
teams.  A  device  was  set  up  in 
the  home  of  the  pigeons  to  tell 
w’hen  birds  arrived.  A  spring 
suspended  over  the  window  rang 
a  bell.  This  had  to  be  done  in 
order  not  to  miss  the  last  sports 
edition,  else  a  bird  would  flutter 
quietly  into  the  cote  and  cuddle 
with  her  mate,  the  prize  film  in 
her  capsule. 


NEWS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 

Nows  is  highly  perishable. 
Newspapers  must  make  repairs, 
cliange-ovcrs,  press  installations, 
engineering  innovations,  servic¬ 
ing  jobs,  erecting  innovations 
with  never  a  lo.ss  of  an  hours 
time. 

It  is  therefore  news  to  know 
that  this  company  has  a  24-hoig 
enii  rgency  service  and  a  marTC-- 
ous  trueking-tr.ailer  system,  ws 
have  been  doing  these  difflcult 
jobs  for  over  55  years. 

AND  THIS  SERVICE  IS 
NATION-WIDE. 


ICENTRE-AHMON  CO.. 

lo4V<»*OM  or  CfNTWt  TOUCRIMO  CO.  EMC 

WASHINGTON  STHKIT  •  NIW  ti 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
^  — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

help  wanted  and 
all  other  classifications 

I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approzlmatelj  flee,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  neon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  16 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
eieli  order. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS,' 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box ' 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

^  PE^ONALS  ~ 

WHO  J\.SO\V  S  the  present  where- 
ibouts  of  ISIBOK  J.\t'OBSON,  pre¬ 
war  Far  Kast  eorrespoiideiit  I  His 
cousin,  Mrs.  Klara  Jacobson  Schwab 
(formerly  of  Kiga,  Latvia),  1236  41st 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

C.-VPABLK  UAKDL1.no,  buying  sell- 
mi,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  hit. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

(Xl.NFIDENTlAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

MAY  BROTHBKB,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eitabliihed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
ind  sold  without  publicity. 

NEWSPAPERS — Dally,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  IVeat  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
.Newspapers  bought,  sold,  sppraiied. 
L.  PARKER  UKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mesxanine 

_ New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Osbbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 
A  A  We  are  not  ns  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  NV. 
Slypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisoo 
5.  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE _ 

Lease  Newspaper  Property 

We  have  an  o|>pnrtunity  to  make  a 
10  year  lease  with  piirehase  option  on 
I  prosperous  Midwest  daily  with  5,000 
circulation,  grossing  near  $200,000 
innually.  Owner  wishes  to  retire  and 
it  primarily  intere.sted  in  plaeing 
property  in  good  hands.  Preferably 
middle-aged  newsimpor  man  of  proved 
operating  ability.  About  $35,000  cash 
required. 

HARVEY  MALOTT 

15C  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GROWING  WEEKLY  in  jn-osperous 
Washington  D.  C.  suburb  of  5,000  in 
faateat  developing  area  in  eonntry. 
hew  stores  opening  all  around.  Paper 

7  years  old,  grossing  over  $21,000  in 

8  7-column  pages.  Legal  iwlvertising. 
Compact  circulation  showing  steady 
powth.  Getting  too  big  for  us  to 
handle.  Gross  can  be  incneased  50'  1 
at  once.  Contract  printed.  $21,000. 
Substantial  Cash  Box  7754,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OKLAHOMA  daily  with  over  3,000 
circolstion  in  prosperous  growing  agri¬ 
cultural  community,  grossing  near 
180,000,  with  fine  plant  in  own  build- 
‘"f.  no  radio  station.  Priced  at  $85,- 
000,  half  cash. 

HARVEY  MALOTT 

ISO  Broadway, _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUMMER  LIST  NOW  READY,  de- 
tcnbing  100  selected  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  for  sale.  Yonrs  for  the 
ashing.  May  Bros.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
UNUSDAL,  modern  suburban  weekly; 
2a  miles  from  New  York,  $25,000. 
Owner  moving.  Terms  to  right  person, 
•inx  7762,  Editor  Se  Publisher, 


PUBLICAflONS  FOR  SALE 


ONE  OF'  'rKNNESSEE’B  better  class 
weekly  newspapers  in  County  seat, 
no  eoiniietition,  yearly  gross  over 
$25,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2600, 
paid  in  advance,  subscribers;  lots  of 
job  work,  plenty  of  competent  help, 
good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver¬ 
age  equipment,  low  rent.  Price  $20,- 
OuO.  i'erins  can  be  arranged.  It  is 
more  essential  that  w-e  find  the  right 
person  who  understands  how  to  get 
along  in  a  Southern  community  and 
who  knows  the  country  newspaper 
bu.siness,  than  it  is  that  they  have  all 
tile  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  money 
maker  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  of 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  you  are 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  you  to 
come  and  investigate.  J.  F'rank  Bar- 
low,  Enterprise,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED  TO  LEASF:— Two  alert, 
livewire  newspapermen — under  40— 
would  like  to  lease  daily  newspaper. 
East  central  states  or  Atlantic  coastal 
area  preferred,  but  not  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Both  men  experienced  in  all 
phases  newsjiuper  operation,  including 
comniereial  printing.  Now  located 
Pittsburgh  area.  L’ltiinate  objective — 
purchase.  Capable,  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment  assureil,  guaranteeing  you  de¬ 
velopment  of  property.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences  as  to  character  and  financial 
responsibility.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  publisher  anxious  to  retire  with 
steady  income,  who  wants  to  be  sure 
his  paper  and  community  are  pro¬ 
tected.  Box  7729,  Fiditor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  saw  trimmer 
Tubular  electric  scorcher 
Goss  curved  router,  2l’/2  " 
Sta-hi  scorcher 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


ALL  METAL  standard  site  form 
tables  with  ball-bearing  wheels.  $05. 
Crated  f.o.b.  George  O.  Heffelman,  406 
West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


COMPLETE  SMALL  NEWSPAPER 
SHOP  including  Intertype  and  job 
equipment  without  a  newspaper,  30 
miles  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Under 
$3000.  J.  M.  Smith,  32  Orchard  Lane, 
Columbus  2,  Ohio. 


HOE  Superspeed  press.  Octuple  64 
page  plus  additional  16  page  nnit. 
Complete  A.  C.  electrical  equipment, 
paper  reels,  autoplate  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  autoplate  shaver.  Press  new 
1929.  Priced  to  sell.  Inspection  may 
be  made  at  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
I,oaisville.  Kentucky.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Press  Room  Supt.  or  complete  specifi¬ 
cations  available  from — 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILUNOIS 
220  South  Jefferson,  Chicago. 

GOSS  COMET 

8  page  flat  bed,  web  fed  press,  doing 
superior  work  because  it  has  been 
maintained  that  way.  Available  this 
month,  complete  with  Alternating 
Current  60  cycle  three  phase  220  volt 
drive,  chases  and  standard  accessories. 
Located  in  Northwestern  Ohio. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 
_ 220  S.  Jefferson,  Chicago  6 


MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sized 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
F'our  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight.  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated.  , 

W.  P.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut 


i  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck 

Single  Width,  22 -Ti"  Cut-Off 

32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width,  21J4"  Cut-Off 

Goss  Double  folder  22H"  cut  off 

Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339 _ Inverness,  Florida 

WOOD  HEAVY’  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  F’ormer  for  23  9/16" 
sheet  cut;  24  and  48-draweT  Hamilton 
Type  Cabinets;  24,  32  and  64-pg. 

Web  Newspaper  Prcs.ses.  Thunias  \V. 
Hall  Co.,  120  W,  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 8 . 
F'OK  B.YLE  two  110  volt  3  phase 
Flmerson  lin-o-type  motors.  Good  con¬ 
dition  can  be  converted  220  volt, 
$100.  each;  4  column  full  casting  box 
electric  pot,  $75.;  complete  font  used 
9-pt.  Ideal  News  bold  No.  1729,  worn 
mats  replaced  with  new,  $125.00  Cor- 
inthian,  Corinth,  Mississippi. _ 

GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  (jonn.) 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  Deck  Type  Press  in 
good  condition  with  pair  of  folders; 
motor  roll  hoist. 

32  pages  straight — 64  pages  collect ; 
22 -^i"  cut-off;  extra  color  deck; 

Can  print  four  pages  4  colors — four 
pages  3  colors — either  7  or  8  column 
plates  or  can  be  used  as  a  straight 
black  and  white  press. 

100  h.  p.  motor  Cline  drive. 

Electrical  control  panel — 220  v.  3 
phase  60  cycle. 

Box  7753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


32  PAGE  HOFl  press  with  color 
cylinders,  2  folders,  22^  inch  cut  off. 
Could  convert  to  two  16  page  presses. 
Immediate  delivery.  Journal-Tribune 
Publishing  Company,  Sioux  City  1,  Iowa. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  “ 
PLANT 

24  PAGE  GOSS 
Single  Width — 3  Deck — Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREOTYPE 
Both  curved  &  flat — 20  Turtles  A 
Chases.  Heavy  Mat  Roller. 

COMPLETE  MAILING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
4  Linotypes — Ludlow  ft  Mats — Elrod 
— Saws — Proof  Press — Type  Cabinets 
—Galley  Cabinett — Makenp  Stonea — 
etc. 

Everything  Except  Newsprint 

Located  Chicago.  Available  now. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
LINOfYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebnild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
your  floor  or  our  shop.  Estimates  giv¬ 
en,  either  per  honr  or  job.  All  work 
guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or  one 
machine.  Day  and  night  service.  Lino- 
Inter  Service  Co.,  369  Eait  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit  7,  Michigan.  Fits- 
roy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have  man 
there. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22%"  CUT-OFF 
Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
DUPLEX  Tubular  16  and  32  page 
presses,  stereotype  equipment,  AC 
drives.  Box  7766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
F'OK  SALE — Hoe  heavy-duty  ,  straight 
pattern  octuple  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  double  folder;  three  roll- 
brackets  with  power  hoists  on  each 
end;  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors;  spray- 
ink  fountains;  DC  230  volt  motors 
with  Cutler-Hammer  controls.  Will  he 
sold  quickly.  Write  at  once  if  inter- 
.ted.  Box  7732.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


F’OR  SALE — Available  Immediately. 
Hoe  48  page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  22%  cut-off;  -AC  220  volt.  3 
phase.  60  cycle  motors  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  controls;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder;  conveyors.  A\  ill 
many  combinations  from  48-paKe  black 
with  extra  color  on  four  outside  pages, 
to  eight-page  comic  with  four  colors 
on  four  outside  pages  and  two  colors 
on  four  inside  pages.  Will  also  handle 
tabloid.  Stereotype  pieces  avatUhle. 
Priced  low  for  quick  deal.  Box  7731, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


LUDLOW  equipment  in  good  order  for 
cash.  Write  or  wire  Slocum  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit  26, 

Michigan. _ _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-32  pages  with  stereo  equipment 
55.  58,  514  Linotypes 
Box  7747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  P*B® 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald. 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.  New  York  City 
3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTXP- 
ING  Machinery  for  23  9/16  length 
sheet  cnt-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  ano 
price.  Box  7433.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21% 
or  without  folder.  Box  7668,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press,  21  %"  cut-off.  Box  7667,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


WANTED 
Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED — Ludlow  type  cabinet 
drawers  to  pull  to  right.  Also  several 
fonts  of  Ludlow  mats;  what  have  you! 
Also  Elrod  with  electric  pot.  Sanford 
Herald,  Sanford,  North  Carolina. 


WANTED :  One  good  Elrod  strip  rast¬ 
er  that  will  cast  up  to  18  points, 
equipped  with  gas  pot,  Monomelt  feed¬ 
er  and  electric  motor,  that  will  cast 
perfect  slugs.  Motor  should  he  110  or 
220  A.  C.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland. 
President  and  (General  Manager, 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  W.  Va. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Tubular  2  to  1  sixteen  page  news¬ 
paper  press.  Duplex,  Goss  or  Hoe. 
Write  Capital-Gazette  Press.  Annapo¬ 
lis.  Md.,  giving  price,  age,  speed,  cut¬ 
off  and  overall  dimensions. _ _ 


WANTPD 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pennsylvania. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

I'OK  One  L^evy  Process  Gal* 

lt*ry  Kn^ravures  Camera,  complete  with 
one  Goerz  Artar  l^ns.  immedi* 

ate  delivery.  Price  $375.00.  Used  until 
rt*cently.  Good  condition.  Inquire  Box 
7733,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

~  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHlNlciTfis — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BIBLK  ACTION  STORIES — Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
mactic.  Start  anjtime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson.  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  310  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 

600  fillers  for  only  $1.  Send  only  $1 
for  600  original,  hilarious  jokes  to 
LAUOHS  L'NLIMITED,  276  W.  43rd 
St..  New  York  City. 

MAKE  XEITT’RTeYdS  WITH 
“Lines  for  Living’’ 

THE  DAILI'  VERSE  FEATURE 
Millions  Enjoy  These  Famous  Lyrics 
8  YEARS  CONTINUOUS  RUNNING 
Reasonable  Rates.  Proofs  On  Request 
oo  J  MacCARGO 

60  Weldon  .Street.  Rochester  11.  N.  Y. 
~~  MOVIE  REVIEWS 
Minimum  four  monthly.  Will  tailor  to 
fit  your  needs.  Free  specimen  reviews 
If  i^nterested.  Box  7578.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


W^EEKLT  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
Hollywood  28,  California. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVli^ 


ARE  you  looking  for  news,  fresh,  pre 
cise  and  objective  of  French  economy! 
A  trench  journalist  with  great  expert 
ence,  racellent  relations  in  even 
class  of  society:  political  and  diplo 
matic  circles,  business  and  trade,  ii 
willing  to  supply  regularly  to  Ameri 
can  newspapers  or  magazines  articlei 
on  economic  conditions  in  France  oi 
on  general  French  affairs.  Write  to 
Count  de  Gonvion-Saint-Cyr.,  67  allei 
Saint-Cloud 

Seine  et  Oiee  (FRANCE). 


FASHION  ART  .‘SKETCHES  for  a 
vertisers.  newspapers.  magazini 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  sr 
cial  needs.  Fast  service,  reasonab 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoi 
Island  Crt»ek.  Mnssachusotts. 


PyRLISHERS  FACING  STRTK 
ULTTOATUM  investigate  the  Obntii 
Piarantee 

epntinuons  publication  of  your  pape 
.'““^dential.  Answer  wit 
to  the  Continental  Pul 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAPFl 

VE^T^Vvo®*^^^  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
\  EKTISING,  a  new  50,000-word  train- 
Ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc- 

salea*’n^®''5  »>«»  hands’ 

j  ®n  use-tested  methods 

Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  In 
LL  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail- 

P^ikett®  cTteo, 'f  ‘’•"®’».no  Parish  A 
rickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 

separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
otTer^d*  *  ^*n*  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non -subscribers.  Complete 
PRpy'iJd  F25  per  copy, 

today  I  inspection  privilege.  Order 

n  parish  a  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36.  Fla. 

HELP  WANTED— ADMINBTRATTVE 

A  YOUNG  man  has  tripled  an  estab¬ 
lished  weekly’s  circulation  in  eight 
months,  in  the  world’s  most  prosper- 
ous  a^a— within  50  miles  of  New 
lork  City.  He  needs  the  help  of  a 
good  advertising  man— or  woman- 
young.  some  experience,  selling  ability, 
intelligent,  personable,  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  with  capacity  for  hard 
work  toward  an  excellent  future.  Box 
7715,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPEK  or  publication  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Two  year  old  established 
publication  catering  to  air  travel. 
Rapidly  expanding  national  basis.  Box 
7742,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ABLE.  VGL'NG  advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  evening  daily  in  South, 
ll.UOU  circulation.  Capable  of  fair 
lay-outs,  at  least  3  years  experience. 
Competitive  selling  knowledge  desir¬ 
able  but  not  necessary.  Salary  open,- 
no  odds  and  ends,  straight  display 
selling.  Housing  not  acute.  Write  all 
in  first  letter.  Photo.  Box  7751,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  indus¬ 
trial  publication.  New  York  City  area, 
salary.  Sales  managership  open  if  suc- 
cessful.  Box  7767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
.•ADVERTISING  Solicitor — Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  second  man  on  staff  of 
4;  selling,  copy  and  layout  experience 
necessary;  permanent  position  for  pro¬ 
ducer;  good  starting  salary;  state  all 
in  first  letter.  W.  J.  Carmichael.  Adv. 
Mgr..  The  Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 
EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR.  Write 
Raleigh  Times,  Raleigh.  North  Caro- 

liiia.  State  salary  expected. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  display 
advertising  sales  person.  Immediate, 
permanent  position  with  opportunity 
in  Ohio  city.  Give  full  details.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Our  staff  knows  of 
this  advertisement.  Box  7757,  Editor 
Publisher. 

WANTED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— For  good  weekly.  Write  stating  sal¬ 
ary,  qualifications  and  references.  Per¬ 
manent.  Marion  County  Democrat, 
Salem,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED— ARTIST _ 

NEWSPAPER  ARTIST,  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  layout  work  and  photo 
retouching.  Box  7656,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATldN~ 

CIRCCLATION  manager  of  proven 
ability,  promoting  and  developing 
county  daily.  Exceptional  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Must  be  young  and  a 
hard  worker  and  ambitious  to  in¬ 
crease  earnings.  Write  fully  first  let¬ 
ter,  complete  details  of  past  exper¬ 
ience,  salary,  age  and  recent  snap  shot 
of  self.  Box  7719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCUL.-ATIOX  man  wanted,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  office  routine, 
direct  mail,  and  carrier  promotion. 
Must  know  the  business  and  be  able 
to  handle  carrier  boys  in  city  and 
suburban  small  towns.  Needs  own  car. 
Total  circulation  5.200.  midwest.  Write 
fully  giving  past  experience,  salary, 
age.  and  references.  Reply  Box  7727. 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work,  including  home  deli¬ 
very  through  little  merchant  plan, 
accident  insurance,  dealer  and  street 
sales.  Man  who  qualifies  will  work  in 
close  contact  with  publisher  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Exceptional  opiiorfunity 
for  the  right  man.  Present  circulation 
over  45.000.  Eastern  man  preferred. 
■Aliply  by  letter  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails.  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  7765.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MORNING  Daily  A.B.C.  l'2.000.  de¬ 
sires  working  manager  who  can  in¬ 
crease  home  delivered  circulation. 
Salary  iiltis  liberal  bonus.  Box  7728, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  upper 
New  York  State.  MAN  desired.  Must  be 
aggressive,  able  to  "build  circulation 
#nd  organize  home  delivery  service. 
Only  a  man  who  feels  he  can  fight 
stiff  competition  is  wanted.  'Write 
Box  7695,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  sports  editor  for 
Southern  afternoon  daily  40.000  cir¬ 
culation.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  7730, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  small-city  daily  to 
handle  rewrite,  top  local  stories.  Ex¬ 
perience.  desire  to  locate  in  resort* 
area,  city  of  southern  Michigan,  on 
semi-permanent  basis  essential.  Niles 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED  EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  editor,  reporters.  Vouiii<  men 
experienced  on  small  Texas  dailies 
wishinK  advancement  on  lar*{er  Texas 
daily.  Only  residents  of  Texas  or  the 
southwest  need  apply.  State 
perience,  qualifications.  Box  7733,  Edi* 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COHRESPOXDENTS  wanted  in  key 
cities  for  national  aviation  newspapt*r. 
AVIATION  PICTORIAL  NEWS,  70o 


M.AN.AGING  editor  wanted  who  has 
good  smull-fown  newspaper  experience. 
Well  established  paper,  keen  staff  now 
on  job.  Wisconsin.  Write  Box  7736, 
Editor  A-  Piililisher. _ 


MAN  to  take  over  reporting  and  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Good  salary  and  steady  work  for  re¬ 
sponsible  man.  20  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Box  7579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  morning  daily 
seeks  seasoned  copyreader,  minimum 
of  5  years  metropolitan  experience. 
Top  salary,  excellent  opportunity.  Box 
7723,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  with  working  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  to  start  on  afternoon 
dailv  at  $40.  40  hours,  sober,  young- 
ish.'Box  7776.  Editor  A-  Piiblislier.  _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  political 
coverage,  demonstrated  guts,  self-start¬ 
er.  Give  full  details  first  letter.  Med¬ 
ium-sized  N.  E.  daily.  Box  7706, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  experienced,  steady, 
imaginative,  sober,  for  afternoon  daily 
leading  field  in  area,  Mid-Hudson  val¬ 
ley.  Good  salary ;  opportunity.  No 
floaters.  Send  photo,  pertinent  data,  ref- 
erenees.  Box  7711,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  executive,  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  sports  and  ability 
to  gather  their  facts  and  figures  and 
iniblisli  them.  Opportunity  presents  it¬ 
self  with  a  planned  new  sports 
weekly.  Although  this  publication  will 
he  amply  financed,  if  you  can  make  a 
small  investment,  so  much  the  better. 
t!nv  7772  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable  of  writing 
column,  young,  personable,  for  mid- 
western  difily  in  university  community 
— Outstanding  opportnnify.  Include 
picture  and  full  details  in  first  letter. 
Box  7688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WAN’TED — experienced  reporter  for 
small  city  daily  who  can  also  edit 
wire  when  needed.  Write  all  of  inter¬ 
est  in  first  letter,  send  picture  if 
possible.  Box  7635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  is  addressed 
to  any  good  editorial  writer  who  feels 
he  is  bound  down  with  restrictions, 
stodgy  office  traditions,  and  who  longs 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  uninhibited 
writing. 

Such  a  position  awaits  him  on  a  pro¬ 
gressive  and  thriving  inidwestern  daily 
in  a  hustling  city  of  more  than  200.0(iii 
population  provided  he  possesses  these 
important  qualities: 

1 — Ability  to  write  simply,  tersely 
and  briefly. 

2  -.An  open  mind  and  a  desire  to 
know  what  others,  including 
“the  man  on  the  street’’  is 
thinking. 

3—  Determination  to  fit  himself  into 
the  community  life  and  activities 
of  this  city  ns  quickly  and  as 
fully  as  circumstances  permit, 

4 —  A  recognition  that  this  is  essen¬ 
tially  “a  local  newspaper’’,  and 
that  while  it  maintains  a  keen 
interest  in  state,  national  and 
international  problems,  its  chief 
responsibility  is  the  home  front. 

5 —  He  must  be  a  “family  man". 

There,  of  course,  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  blit  these  are  the  most  vital 
ones.  If  you  feel  that  you  would  fit 
into  this  position  you  are  invited  to 
submit  an  application  with  whatever 
details  yon  would  like  to  have  me 
know. 


HELP  WANTED— EDlrORhU- 

WAN'i'ED:  Reporter  for  locaP^^ 
bureau  ol  progressive  radio  zUtion* 
Excellent  opportunity.  WJTN,  J,ju, 
town.  New  York. _  *' 


I  WANTED — Experienced  editor 
afternoon  daily  in  louthwezt.  oin 
complete  background  and  refereaeu 
Include  all  pertinent  data.  Unl^  igi 
terested  in  sober,  responsible  mu  vL 
can  fit  into  average  community 
7634,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

WANTED:  Able  reportorial  man  witt 
executive  ability.  Must  have  upen. 
ence  in  reporting,  desk  and  rewrite 
work;  also  writing  editorials.  Tliii 
is  a  splendid  job  on  a  large  midven 
newspaper  as  assistant  to  the  Editor- 
in-Cliief,  who  is  reaching  the  retiriai 
age.  Prefer  man  35  to  45  yeiril^ 
age.  Must  be  willing  to  take  over  the 
night  side  if  necessary  for  a  certain 
period  of  time.  Will  be  asked  to  do 
editorial  work  and  considerable  pahlit 
speaking.  Don’t  answer  unleii 
are  qualified  in  all  phases  of  joarail- 
ism  on  the  editorial  side  of  the  nevi- 
paper.  Box  7633,  Editor  A  Publiiher 

~hEp  wanted— mechaw^ 

t’OilBINATION  Pressman-Stereotj^r 

fur  night  shift  on  duplex  tubnler. 
Modern  plant,  ideal  place  to  live,  u- 
cellent  working  conditioni,  good  ecale. 
Times  News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

FOREMAN  WANTED 
for  composing  room  of  small  midweit 
daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able  to 
handle  men.  repair  machines,  and  ^ 
cost  minded.  Union.  Housing  guareo- 
teed.  Excellent  starting  salary,  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  man.  All 
replies  confidential.  Give  full  deteiU. 
Write  Box  7713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  man  or  vo- 
iniin.  straight  matter  and  display; 
Iiermaneiit  job.  $3000  a  year.  Town 
population  5,000,  20  miles  from  Flint. 
Weekly,  circulation  8,500.  Preii, 
Lapeer,  Michigan. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  Pennsylvanre 
weekly  has  immediate  opening  for  all 
round  printer,  news  and  job  shop, 
good  offer.  Box  7696,  Editor  1 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST  operator  permanent  job, 
open  shop,  afternoon  daily.  Scale  to 
right  man  $67.50.  Wire  or  write 
Albert  P.  Park,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 

lina  “Times’’, _ 

MANAGER,  production  man,  estima¬ 
tor,  for  small  offset  plant  publishing 
w-eekly  newspaper.  Stock  purchase  or 
option  possible.  Modern  Litho- 
Printers,  Inc.  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

ONE  OF  Inter-Mountain  West’l  out¬ 
standing  smaller  dailies  needs  experi¬ 
enced  machinist.  Six  machinei,  Lud¬ 
low  and  Elrod.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Union  shop,  good  scale,  ideil 
place  to  live.  Best  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

PHOTOENGRAVER,  must  be  sine 
etcher  that  can  print.  Good  salary. 
Must  have  experience  in  newepiper 
w-ork.  References  wanted.  Write  Boi 
7676,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRESSMAN-Stereotype  foreman  for 
5  afternoon,  Sunday  morning  daily  in 
Florida.  Goss  24-pnge  narrow  width. 
Lakeland  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

WORKING  FOREMAN,  to  run  ad  de¬ 
partment  largo  Michigan  weekly,  cir¬ 
culation  8,500.  Three  Linos  and  Lud¬ 
low.  $4500  a  year.  Unfurnished  or 
furnished  apartment  ready  now.  Town 
population  5,000,  20  miles  from  Flint. 
Press,  Lapeer,  Michigan. 


help  wanted— promotion 

•ALERT  young  men,  college  trsiniag 
preferred,  interested  in  promotional 
and  sales  work  with  growing  non¬ 
sectarian,  religious  publication  of  ne- 
tional  scope.  Living  quarters  provided 
for  single  men  in  large  colonial  houie 
70  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  CM 
not  necessary  but  helpful.  Opportunity 
to  advance  with  growing  organizsOon, 
gain  experience  in  publication  field, 
and  work  in  pleasant  country  nr- 
roundings.  Box  7739,  Editor  A  Puh- 
lislier. _ 


Everything  will  be  on  a  eonfldential 
basis. 

P.  S.  Ivory  Tower  sitters  need  not 
respond. 

Box  7763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCT  SERYia 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY-  -Ni¬ 
cies.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays 
Bertha  Klaasner,  180  E.  iWh  8t.,  B-*- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  1947 
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"^SITUATIOHS  WANTED— 

advertising _ 

Tp-^ALESs'MA.N — H.  A.  Degree  in 
journalism  August  1-  Seeks  position 
!,  sd  salesman  under  G1  Dili.  College 
MPer  writing  experience,  28  years 
,U  umbitious.  Prefer  West  or  tsouth- 
uoi't  area  under  50,000.  Clarence 

Rliiek.  Lawler,  Iowa. _ 

TnvEKTlsirXG  MAXAGKK  OR  TOP 
staff  sALESM.AX  available  Sept.  1. 
0|)  years  experience  including  5  years 
iicsl  advertising  manager  in  addition 
to  national  and  classified  experience. 
Eicellent  copy  and  layout  man.  Box 
7750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JpVEKTISING  S.ALEtS.MAX  wants 
locate  Florida  or  Georgia.  Experienced 
Display  &  Classified.  -A-l  jilione  man. 
Go-getter.  Publicity-writing  experi- 
(sre.  Proven  record.  tSaiiiples  .  .  . 

Age  34.  Good  a|ipearance.  Best  refer- 
onoe.  Salary  plus  basis.  Box  7744, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  space  salesman,  42, 
tride  paper,  magazine,  newsiiaper. 
Prefer  New  York-.lersey  area.  Salary. 
Bos  ~7d9.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
sALES  promotion.  Advertising 
jliiiager.  New  York  Advertising 
Agency,  Evening  Daily  background. 
Know  Media,  -Merchandising,  Re- 
Know  Media.  Merchandising,  Research. 
Travel,  age  29.  Box  7745.  K.  &  P. 
PROMOTION  Manager,  experienced  in 
idvertifing  and  publicity.  Ability  to 
(Tsate  promotion  ideas  that  tie  in  with 
isles.  Familiar  copy  and  layout; 
plinting  publicity  material.  Box  7618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  by  22  years  experience, 
sll  departments,  well  employed  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  (staff  of  14)  looking 
for  greater  fields  to  conquer  as  pub¬ 
lishers'  assistant.  Business  or  Gen- 
ersl  Manager,  Advertising  Director- 
manager.  Get  facts  and  you’ll  be  sold. 
Compensation  based  on  ability.  Box 
7642,  Editor  fir  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 

FIRST  Flight  newspaper  artist,  roto¬ 
gravure  specialist,  also  retouch,  let^r- 
ing,  Isyout,  cartoon,  illustration.  De- 
lires  change,  West  Coast  preferred. 
Simples  on  request.  Box  7645,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  man  39,  wants  to  con¬ 
tact  Publisher  who  needs  a  thoroughly 
nullified  circulation  manager.  Box 
7382.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  .SlANAGER  of  good 
reputation  and  record  desires  con* 
nection  with  publisher  in  live  city 
of  25,000  to  100,000  population,  Mid¬ 
west  or  West.  Years  of  mtinagerial 
experience  on  papers  40,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  up.  Economical  builder  of 
good  ABC  circulation,  fine  carrier  and 
dealer  organizations,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  If  you  want  a  good  Circulation 
Organization,  free  of  personnel 
tronbles  you  need  me.  Now-  employ-ed. 
.Available  thirty  days.  Box  7769,  Edi- 

lor  i  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years 
in  all  phases  of  circulation, 
ABC,  little  merchant  plan,  promotion, 
ppsricnced  in  starting  three  new 
yiliei.  Write  or  wire  J.  E.  King,  3492 
Magnolia.  Beaumont,  Texas. 
EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
DOW  employed  desires  change  to  news¬ 
paper  where  circulation  increase  is 
Has  thorough  knowledge  of 
til  circalatioD  operations.  Thrives  on 
competition.  Excellent  references.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  7689,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager 
»l  good  reputation  is  interested  in  be¬ 
aming  manager  of  News  Agency  in 
growing,  live  town  in  Central  or  West- 
srn  States.  Can  assure  you  good  man- 
igement.  including  distribution.  Salary 
or  salary  and  commission.  Box  7770, 
tditor  A  Publisher. 


ynJATIOlB  WANTED  —  EDITOR!/ 


AAAA  (accurate,  alert,  ambitious,  an 
Dergetic)  journalism  grad,  seeks  r« 
Portiag  job.  Will  receive  MA  degre 
u  OoTernment  by  Oct.  1.  Experienci 
rouege  weekly  sports  editor,  colleg 
!I!i  department  loci 


;  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

3  YE.AHls  experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing;  1  year  radio;  26  years  old;  want 
general  reporting,  medium  daily;  go 
anywhere.  Now  sports  editor.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  2  weeks’  notice. 

Box  7774.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ACCUSTOMED  to  man’s  work,  this 
girl  has  seven  years  reporting,  rewrite, 
city  and  telegraph  editor,  makeup, 
small  daily.  BA  journalism.  Box 

7572,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ALLERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  Winters, 
this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12  years) 
wants  to  do  Quip-Joint  column  for 
daily  in  California.  Florida,  or  reason¬ 
able  facsimile,  with  some  power- 
(lacked  editorial  writing  on  the  side. 
Polities,  right  of  center.  Want  to  toss 
it  around?  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

•ALEUT  girl.  25;  7  years  on  all  beats 
including  three  years  covering  Con¬ 
gress  wants  news  job.  Box  7761,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR.  3  weeklies, 
30,600,  wants  similar  job  with  future. 
Imaginative.  Industrious.  Woman,  22; 
free  to  travel.  Write  in  care  of  Box 
7743,  Editor  .t  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  FU)RrDA — Experienceil 
editor  wants  jiosition  on  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Age  32;  former  Vniver- 
sity  jii-ofessor :  veteran;  8  Vi  years  in 
news  field.  -A-l  recommendations.  Box 

7752.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.ATTENTION  Colorado-Arizona  area. 
Veteran,  24,  married,  college  gradu¬ 
ate;  w-ants  to  settle  in  West,  begin 
newspaper  career.  Two  years  on  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Navy  Public  Relations  offi¬ 
cer.  Loves  the  work,  anxious  to  start, 
eager  to  learn.  Salary  secondary  if 
future  exists.  Willing  to  invest  up  to 
.$7,000  in  small  daily  or  weekly,  and 
still  be  humble  beginner.  Box  7598. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABLE  this  fall— Team,  30. 
combining  15  years’  gamut-running 
experience;  AP  New  York,  London; 
chain  papers  correspondent;  metro¬ 
politan  women’s  and  society  section; 
NEA  syndicate;  magazine;  two  years 
Washington;  three  years  big  city  edi¬ 
torial  page;  promotion,  make-up.  for¬ 
mat  styling;  even  radio.  Interested 
any  size  daily  or  small  chain,  salary 
plus  bonus  on  circulation  built.  Yale 
and  M.  U.  graduates.  Sky-high  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Veteran  in  team  will 
wind  up  top  secret  War  Department 
project  in  September.  Box  7681,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

CAN  DO  ail  beats,  features,  desk  work. 

5  years  experience,  4  in  105,000  city. 
Girl,  25,  journalism  BS,  honors.  U.  S. 
or  abroad.  Box  7701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  Graduate,  28,  experienced 
Trade  Journal  writer,  ex-army  pilot 
and  newspaper  columnist,  desires 
news  service,  publicity,  or  magazine 
position.  D.  Foreman,  899  Geers  Ave., 
Columbiiz,  Ohio. 

COLLEGE  grad  desires  newspaper  re¬ 
porting  job.  Some  reportorial  experi¬ 
ence  w-ith  Capitol  city  paper  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper.  Will  go  any  direction. 

Box  7707,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER.  43,  top-fiight,  23  years 
experience  small,  metropolitan  dailies. 
.A-l  References.  Loyal,  hard  worker. 
Box  7746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR-Writer,  literary  popnlariza- 
tion  of  science.  B.  A.  (English).  23 
Single,  veteran,  travel  anywhere.  Box 

7 594,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor  of  best  weekly  in  State  now 
prepared  for  faster  company.  Holds 
national  t'vizes  for  editorials  and 
niakc-iip.  15  years  all-around  experi- 
enee  includes  daily  wire  and  state 
desk  work.  Wants  desk  or  editorial 
writing  job  on  New  Flngland  PM.  Box 

7737,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  fifteen  years  experience  re¬ 
write.  copy  desk,  make  up.  movie, 
music  editor.  Vet.  wants  future  for 
family  in  college  town.  Box  7724, 
Editor  &  Piiblisber. _ 

EDITOR,  slot,  rim — in  East.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Age  44.  Box  7627, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor.  38,  twenty 
years  small  dailies.  Qnalifled  tele¬ 
graph,  city  or  managing  editor;  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Seeks  position  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Box  7591, 
Editor  k  PnblUher. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  19,  1947 


i  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

!  EXPERIENCED  Editor,  wants  perma- 
I  nent  job  on  desk  of  established  daily 
!  or  magazine.  Single,  willing  to  travel. 
Best  references.  Box  7625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  deskmaii,  35^  Slot, 
rim,  full  charge  small  staff.  Prefer 
Soutliwest,  Midwest.  Box  7698,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

MARRIED  VET  with  B.  A.  in  Jour- 
'  nalism  and  in  Political  Science  and 
‘  History,  Available  Oct.  1  to  work  on 
'  Daily.  Box  7666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  MANAGING  -  CITY  Editor  seeks 
!  change.  Has  staff  12.  Twenty  years 
I  experience  including  all  news  jobs, 

I  editorials  and  make-up.  East  only. 

I  Housing  a  must.  Box  7735,  Editor  4t 
I  Publisher. 

NEED  an  alert,  dependable  editor, 
reporter!  New  York  gal,  editorial, 
publicity  background,  available  for 
northeastern  publication.  Box  7755, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSM.AN — 3  years  experience  on 
UP  and  INS,  college  athletic  publi¬ 
city;  now  wire  editor  on  small  mid¬ 
west  daily,  3  years  college,  single.  De¬ 
sire  change  to  Rocky  Mt.  region  or 
far  west.  Highest  recommendations. 

Box  7758.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PICTURE  editor  with  metropolitan 
newspaper,  rotogravure  and  syndicate 
experience,  both  news  and  feature, 
w-ants  connection  national  magazine 
or  newspaper  feature  section  New 
York,  Chicago,  west  coast.  Not  avail¬ 
able  before  October.  Box  7643,  Edi¬ 
tor  fi-  Publisher. _ 

$75  WILL  GET  yon  SI  staffman.  able 
to  assist  manager  and  fill  in.  8  years 
experience  all  lines,  sober,  good  lay¬ 
out  copy,  references.  Midwest  prefer¬ 
red.  all  considered.  Available  now. 
Box  7756.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R.ADIO  Editor,  experienced  on  daily 
and  magazines.  Willing  to  consider 
part-time  in  New-  York  area.  Box 
7725.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  seeks  immediate  job  on 
Eastern  daily.  One  year  daily  exper¬ 
ience — labor,  municipal  beats,  fea¬ 
tures.  rewrites.  Knows  sports.  College 
graduate.  25.  married,  veteran.  Box 
7648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER — BS  Journalism,  graduate 
study  in  history,  24.  wants  work  gen¬ 
eral  news,  sports,  radio,  trade  jonrnal. 
Go  anywhere.  Write  Ernest  Rosenthal, 
32  Clafllin  Road,  Brookline  46,  Mass- 
aclinsetts. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  18 
months  weekly  experience,  3  years 
AAP  public  relations,  B.  S.  Journal¬ 
ism,  2  years  experience  with  Speed 
Graphic,  army  magazine  editor,  24. 
single,  ran  do  sports,  ropy  reading, 
wishes  position  with  paper  or  trade 
jonrnal,  go  anywhere.  Box  7699, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  29.  All-around  news  ex¬ 
perience.  rewrite,  byline  features, 
copy  desk  on  Eastern  metropolitan 
daily.  Veteran,  married.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  opportunity  learn  all  sides  of 
weekly.  Go  anywhere.  A.  F.  Horrigan. 
Park  Rapids,  Minne.sota. 

RESPONSIBLE.  congenial,  well-in¬ 
formed  veteran.  University  graduate. 
30.  six  years  experience  as  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  reporter-rewriter, 
trade  paper  desk  and  makeup  man, 
eager  for  usefni  editorial  or  publicity 
opportunity.  Strong  interests  include 
travel,  education,  theatre,  books  lan¬ 
guages,  government.  Box  7734,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  JOB  IN  North 
or  West  sought  by  experienced  man, 
now  M.  E.  of  southern  daily.  College 
trained,  15  years  experience,  midwest 
backgniund.  36  years  old.  married. 
Finds  Gulf  coast  too  hot.  Will  come 
for  interview-  if  desired.  Floyd  Emer¬ 
son.  c-'o  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas. 


SPORTS  Writer  or  Editor  wants  to 
move  to  medium  size  daily;  29,  vet¬ 
eran.  single;  6  years  experience,  all 
coverage;  ideas;  organizer;  radio.  Box 
7714,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  Newsman.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience,  midwest  dailies,  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  Covered  all  beats.  Handled  special 
sections,  editorial  promotion.  Oo  any¬ 
where.  Box  7652,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

REPORT,  DESk-PAPER,  MAGAZINE 
$3U-45  depending  on  opportunity  and 
locale.  Experienced  as  general  report¬ 
er,  rewriter;  6  months  Pennsylvania 
daily;  6  months  Army  Hq.  PR.  Can 
type;  experienced  on  heads.  Single, 
vet,  23.  F.  C.  Selby  Jr.,  214  N.  17th 

.-<t..  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — A  PUBLISHER  who  needs 
an  editor  and/or  woman  feature  writer 
with  imagination,  idea%  and  interview¬ 
ing  skill.  Experienced,  gifted  in  in¬ 
spiring  writers.  Articles  in  June 
issues  of  Holiday  and  American  Home. 

Box  7768.  Editor  &  Publisher _ _ 

WILL  START  ~Tn  any  department: 
prefer  editorial.  Vet  ;  51.  A.  in  Jour- 
iialiMii.  U.  of  Iowa.  1947 :  B,  S.  jn 
I’rinting.  Carnegie  Tech,  1940.  Avail¬ 
able  Sept.  1.  -Kge  29:  single.  Any  size 
daily  or  large  weekly:  prefer  East. 
Roger  Newbiirger,  40  East  88  Street, 
Ni'w  Y'ork  28,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


COMPETENT  rotary  web  press  man 
wants  permanent  situation  on  daily 
newspaper.  Spotless  record,  sober, 
steady.  Union.  Now  assistant  foreman. 
Shop  running  12-32  pp.  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  reasons  for  change.  A-l  refer- 
ences.  Box  7626,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ENGRAVER  desires  poiition  in  me¬ 
dium  size  Newspaper  Engraving  De¬ 
partment.  Nine  years  experience.  All 
phases  of  Newspaper  Eng.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references.  Box  7588,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FXlREMAN  desires  change  to  West  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 
Box  7622,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEW.;n>APER  PRODUCTION  JIAN 
desires  new  connection  because  of 
night  work.  Many  years  experience. 
Qualified  for  mechanical  sni)erintend- 
ent  of  first  rate  publication  in  large 
city.  Box  7771,  Editor  5k  Publisher. 

SEASONED  YOUNG'  SUPT. 

Desires  change  to  California  in  same 
or  similar  capacity.  Experience  in 
all  phases  of  printing  and  publishing 
field.  Successful  record  will  withstand 
rigid  investigation.  I.  T.  U.  meinber, 
married,  ‘2  children.  Box  7760,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaper  Engraver- 
Photographer  wants  change.  10  years 
Robertson  or  Chemco.  Nonunion.  Pre¬ 
fer  small  paper  (‘20,000  to  50,000 
circulation)  where  Publisher  needs 
Department  Head  that  can  ent  cost 
yet  maintain  quality  and  production. 
Personal  interview.  Box  7759,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ _ 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER — All- 
around.  wide-wake  man  (not  a  has 
been)  who  knows  his_  job  and  gets  it 
done,  wants  berth  with  a  good  man. 
Prefers  South,  Florida  or  Gulf  States. 
Over  12  years  solid  experience  on 
dailies  and  as  correspondent.  Also 
publicity,  illustrations  etc.,  a  fully 
equipped  go-getter.  Salary  open,  sober, 
married.  Box  7722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  references. 
Box  7675.  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  available 
.\iigust  1  for  post  in  southern  state : 
could  conduct  complete  photographic 
service:  non-metropolitan  field  and 
studio  experience,  member  National 
Press  Photographers  Assn.  Will  travel 
for  interview.  Veteran.  Age  29.  Bo^ 
7748,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  capable,  attractive,  female- 
pliotograph'er-reporter  on  the  loose  and 
looking  for  a  connection.  Have  you 
any  suggestions!  Westchester  or 
Fairfield  vicinity  preferred.  Tommie. 
Box  108,  Greenwich.  Conn. 


SITUATlOlfS  WANTEIV- 
PUBUC  RELATIONS _ 

LEAVING  ARMY  after  five  years  as 
PRO  in  U.  S;  and  overseas.  Best  news¬ 
paper  axperience.  Want  good  public 
relations  job  East  Coast.  Box  7726, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THIS  ISN'T  a  radio-versus- 

newspaper  column.  But  one 
thing  usually  leads  to  another, 
and  we  got  to  thinking  about 
newspaper  crime  stories  the 
other  night  after  listening  to 
several  radio  detective  and  psy¬ 
chological  dramas.  In  four  half 
hour  programs  we  heard  11 
people  get  “knocked  off  ’  by 
various  methods  ranging  from 
poisoning  to  shooting  to  “nail 
file  in  neck"  technique.  The 
killer  was  rarely  brought  to 
justice,  but  eventually  came  to 
a  bad  end  himself.  Maybe  that's 
radio  s  way  of  portraying  “crime 
don't  pay.”  But  it  didn’t  seem 
like  very  healthy  entertainment. 

Anyway,  it  set  us  to  thinking. 
There  has  been  an  unusually 
heavy  budget  of  crime  stories 
in  the  newspapers  these  last  few 
weeks.  (E  &  P  expressed  itself 
editorially  last  week  against  the 
blown-up  coverage  of  sex  crimes. 
We  agree  they  ought  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  adequately,  but  except  in 
unusual  cases  they  don’t  deserve 
two-line,  eight-column  banners 
on  the  front  page.)  But  if  the 
newspaper  news  budget  had 
been  as  top  heavy  wiffi  crime 
stories  as  were  the  air  waves 
the  other  night  there  would  be 
a  howl  from  the  critics  that 
could  be  heard  from  here  to 
there. 

Whereas  radio  deals  mostly 
with  fiction,  newspapers  deal 
with  news.  Some  people  would 
prefer  to  see  all  crime  news 
eliminated  from  their  papers. 
The  claim  is  that  they  incite 
other  weak-minded  people  to 
violence.  It  is  possible  that  some 
lunatics  will  get  an  idea  from  a 
newspaper  story  and  attempt  to 
copy  it.  But.  to  our  thinking, 
the  good  in  crime  coverage  out¬ 
weighs  the  bad. 

Last  week  in  New  York  a 
policeman  had  a  gun  duel  with 
a  bandit  on  a  crow’ded  bus.  The 
gunman  was  killed  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  wounded.  It  was  front  page 
news.  Police  officers  were  quoted 
as  saying  that  publication  of 
such  a  killing  was  a  deterrent 
to  other  gunmen  and  the  rate 
of  similar  crimes  dropped  off  to 
almost  nothing  for  at  least  a 
week  afterward. 

To  censor  crime  news  would 
be  to  lull  the  public  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Newspaper 
readers  should  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  community, 
even  if  it  is  sometimes  un¬ 
palatable. 

Newspapers  would  be  more 
remiss  in  their  service  to  the 
j)ublic  if  they  suppressed  crime 
stories  than  they  would  be  if 
they  overplayed  them  con¬ 
tinually. 

As  for  overplaying,  we  don’t 
like  that  either.  It  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  that 
seven  out  of  the  nine  winners 
in  this  year’s  E  &  P  News  Photo 
Contest  were  pictures  of  vio¬ 
lence,  death  or  crime.  That 
statement  is  an  over-simplifica¬ 
tion  and  is  apt  to  give  an  in¬ 
accurate  impression  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  crime  photos  to 


non-crime  photos  in  the  daily 
press. 

More  than  600  photos  were 
entered  in  our  spot  news  pic¬ 
ture  contest  and  although  we 
made  no  tabulation  it  is  our 
recollection  that  the  violence 
theme  was  not  in  the  prepon¬ 
derant  majority.  The  crime 
theme  was  certainly  in  the 
minority.  Naturally,  the  pictures 
that  had  the  most  action,  were 
the  most  unusual,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  and  reflected  re¬ 
sourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
cameraman,  were  among  the 
winners.  It  takes  action  to  make 
a  good  spot  news  photo  under 
present  day  standards. 

There  are  plenty  of  photos 
being  reproduced  daily  that  are 
not  concerned  w'ith  crime  or  vio¬ 
lence.  Unfortunately,  the  crime 
and  violence  photos,  as  with 
stories  of  that  kind,  are  the  ones 
that  make  an  impression  and 
are  easily  remembered  by  the 
public  and  especially  the  critics 
in  a  discussion  of  this  kind. 

It  is  our  belief  that  most 
newspapers  are  attempting  to 
do  an  honest  job  of  news  ap¬ 
praisal  and  consciously  avoid 
over  playing  crime  stories.  There 
are  some  that  live  on  the  stuff 
and  even  though  the  public 
seems  to  eat  it  up  we  don’t  think 
it  is  good  newspapering.  There 
are  others  that  occasionally  go 
overboard  on  a  sensational 
story. 

The  layman  finds  it  easy  to 
criticize.  But  we’d  like  to  see 
anyone  else  do  a  better  job  of 
news  presentation  than  the  men 
now  in  the  drivers’  seats.  Their 
average  is  qualitatively  pretty 
high. 

*  *  • 

ONE  OF  our  pet  hates  is  the 

canned  editorial.  It's  bad 
enough  if  it  comes  from  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  but  if  it  comes  from  a 
non-newspaper  source  an  editor 
ought  to  have  his  head  ex¬ 
amined  if  he  runs  it  verbatim. 

Of  course  there  are  extenuat¬ 
ing  circumstances  in  newspaper 
plants  when  an  overworked  edi¬ 
tor  “just  can’t  find  the  time  to 
write  that  last  editorial.”  So  he 
resorts  to  the  clip  sheet. 

In  our  book,  the  locally  writ¬ 
ten  editorial  should  be  the  job 
that  is  done  above  all  else.  Let 
the  other  things  slide,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  an  editor  ought  to 
build  his  own  editorial  page 
with  a  flavor  of  its  own  that 
will  be  read.  If  a  syndicate  has 
something  of  an  editorial  nature 
that  rings  a  bell,  carry  it  as  a 
column  under  a  byline — not  as 
an  editorial  supposedly  written 
in  the  plant.  If  a  non-newspaper 
organization  releases  something 
with  which  the  editor  is  in  sym¬ 
pathy  he  ought  to  put  his  own 
words  on  paper  to  express  the 
opinion  and  not  let  some  guy  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  say  it  for 
him. 

When  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  released 
its  report  late  in  March,  Time, 
Inc.,  was  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  reaction  for  three  reasons 
— ^Henry  Luce  put  up  most  of 


Pleasant  Way 
To  Scotch  Rumoi 

Newark,  N.  J. — 'Vic  Hamer- 
slag,  city  editor  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  found  a  pleasant 
way  of  scotching  a  rumor  last 
week. 

For  days  there  had  been 
whispered  reports  that  Arthur 
T.  Vanderbilt,  Republican  lead¬ 
er.  had  suffered  a  stroke  and 
was  an  invalid  at  his  Maine 
summer  home. 

Hamerslag,  accompanied  by  a 
photographer,  went  to  Maine 
and  for  two  days  they  went 
hiking,  boating  and  swimming 
with  the  “hopeless  invalid.” 

The  story  was  documented 
with  pictures. 


the  dough  for  the  Commission. 
Fortune  carried  the  report  in 
full,  and  the  Time  organization 
handled  release  of  the  report  for 
the  Commission.  Time  hired  a 
newspaper  clipping  bureau  to 
gather  editorial  comment. 

Out  of  99  editorials  clipped 
from  830  papers  on  the  list,  31 
of  them  were  the  same  word  for 
word.  One-third  of  the  editors 
who  saw  fit  to  comment  on  the 
report  picked  up  an  NEA  col¬ 
umn  from  Washington  and  car¬ 
ried  it  in  their  editorial  columns. 
Only  two  of  them  carried  the 
byline  of  James  Thrasher. 

Most  of  the  31  dailies  were  in 
small  towns  and  it  is  obvious 
the  editors  didn’t  have  either 
the  time  to  digest  the  report  or 
to  set  down  their  own  opinions. 

Twenty-five  of  the  papers  were 
in  one-newspaper  towns  and 
only  seven  of  those  were  over 
10,000  circulation.  The  remain¬ 
ing  18  averaged  6,186  circula¬ 
tion. 

Granted  that  the  small  town 
editors  are  pressed  for  time  and 
manpower.  It  seems  to  us  that 
if  they  can’t  fill  a  column  every 
day  with  their  own  stuff  they 
ought  to  cut  it  to  the  one  or 
two  editorials  a  day  that  they 
can  write. 

If  they  haven’t  formed  theii 
own  opinions  on  some  topics 
it  would  be  much  better  to 
avoid  them  than  echo  some¬ 
one  else’s  point  of  view. 

Readership  studies  reveal  edi¬ 
torials  are  being  read  by  more 
and  more  people  who  seek  guid¬ 
ance.  Editors  of  all  newspapers, 
large  and  small,  should  develop 
their  own  home  grown  editorial 
pages,  which  are  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  want,  and  jealously  guard 
every  word  that  goes  into  them. 

Just  as  “all  business  is  local.” 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  all  editorial  opinion 
ought  to  be  local. 


We're  All 


Communists 
To  the  Greeks 


Despite  Soviet  charges  that 
American  press  is  monopolistic 
ally  controlled,  there  is  still  one 
country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  that  be- 
lieves  that 
United  States 
newspapers  are 
Red  party  or¬ 
gans  and  that 
American  corre- 
spondents 
abroad  are  all 
Communists. 

That  country 
is  Greece,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rob¬ 
ert  Vermillion, 

United  Press 
correspondent  who  returned  re 
cently  from  Athens. 


Vermillion 


“Greek  government  officials 
and  government  -  dominated 
Greek  newspapers  have  repeat 
edly  hurled  indiscriminate 
charges  of  ’Red  ’toward  Unitrt 
States  newspapers  and  corre 
spondents,”  Vermillion  told  Edi 
TOR  &  Publisher. 


“They  have  called  the  Woih 
ington  Post  the  United  States 
organ  for  the  CommunLst-domi 
nated  leftist  coalition,  EAM,  in 
Greece,”  he  asserted.  “To  them, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
a  ‘well-known  pro-Communist 
United  States  newspaper’  and 
all  American  correspondents  in 
.Athens  are  ‘Red.’  ” 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Ver 
million  quoted  this  statement 
from  an  article  in  a  government  ) 
controlled  newspaper:  “EAM  is 
inviting  members  of  the  Amer 
ican  press  to  gay  parties  where 
girls  of  easy  virtue  are  made 
available  to  propagandize  them 
from  dawn  to  dusk  and,  what  is 
worse,  from  dusk  to  dawn.” 

“When  I  returned  safely  from  I 
a  trip  to  the  guerilla  countr)-  j 
last  December,  the  Greeks ' 
charged  that  this  proved  that  1 
was  a  Communist,”  the  U.P 
writer  declared. 

“Their  reasoning  was  tha‘ 
anyone  except  a  Communis' 
would  have  been  killed.” 

Vermillion  said  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  Greeks 
to  comprehend  that  freedom  of 
the  press  actually  exists  in  the 
United  States. 

“They  think,”  he  said,  “United 
States  correspondents  receive 
regular  instructions  from  our 
embassy  in  Athens.  When  a  Re¬ 
publican  Congress  was  elected, 
the  Greeks  wanted  to  know  how 
this  would  affect  our  dispatches. 


WHY  DOES  A  SAIL-FISH  SAIL? 

The  number  of  question!  newspaper  readers 
can  ask  about  anythinf  from  a  minnow  to  a 
sail-fish  mi(bt  well  make  any  editor  take  a 
quick  vacation.  The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  to  whip  a  lot  of  streams  to 
find  some  of  the  answers.  That’s  not  counting  all 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  remarkable  service, 
definitely  popular. 


Tht  Mason  City  Cfobe-Goaeffc  (£-30,716)  has  ra- 
nswsd  its  eontraet  /or  Tha  Haskin  Service. 
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Atomic  energy  —  radio  —  the  wheel  —  airplane  —  transportation  and  communication.  The  hat  on 
electricity— automobile— steam  engine— telephone  your  head— the  food  on  your  table— the  newspaper 

—  printing  press  —  take  your  pick.  What  do  you  on  your  doorstep  —  your  favorite  radio  show  — 

think  is  the  greatest  invention  ever  made?  each  depends  directly  on  electricity. 

Certainly  each  is  important,  and  each  has  con-  Yet  American  families  spend  just  about  out 
tributed  generously  to  our  way  of  life.  But  the  of  every  budget  dollar  for  electric  service.  Because 

American  public  in  Dr.  Callups  recent  coast-to-  electricity  does  so  much  for  so  little  is,  perhaps, 

coast  survey  voted  electricity  the  most  important  the  main  reason  why  Americans  have  voted  it  the 

invention  of  all.  most  important  invention  of  all  time.  This  depend- 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  our  type  of  civilization  with-  able  electric  service  —  the  best  and  the  most  in  the 

out  electricity.  We  depend  on  it  for  so  many  things  world  —  is  the  result  of  long  years  of  development 

—  in  our  homes  —  in  business  and  industry  —  in  by  business-managed  electric  companies. 

America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

•kUamts  on  requett  from  fUs  magazine 

Listen  to  the  Summer  Electric  Hour  with  Woody  Herman  and  Peggy  Lee 
and  Dare  Barbour's  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday,  4:30  P.M.,  EOT,  CBS. 

S.  A. 


Printed  in  I’ 


FROM  PROPELLERS 
TO  PENICILLIN  .  •  • 
in  busy  Indianapolis! 


WorUTtltgnm  CCHUMBUS . CHiivt 


DENVER . Rocky  Mt.  Nows 


Not  long  ago  one  huge  war  plant  In  In¬ 
dianapolis  was  busily  producing  Curtlss- 
Wright  propellers.  Today,  the  same  gigantic 
building  houses  the  EH  Lilly  &  Company's 
facilities  for  manufacturing  penicilUn  and 
streptomycin — the  largest  installation  of  its 
kind  in  the  entire  world! 

Developments  like  this  have  maintained 
this  city's  leadership  in  manufacturing  chemis¬ 
try.  For,  in  addition  to  Eli  Lilly  &:  Company, 
IndianapoUs  is  also  the  home  of  Pitman- 
Moore  Company,  Hoosier  Pharmacal  Com¬ 
pany,  C.  M.  Bundy  Co.,  C.  B.  Kendall  Co., 
and  many  other  well-known  pharmacal  Brms. 
So  it's  not  surprising  that  chemicals  and  allied 
products  are  the  second  largest  classification 
of  the  city's  widely  diversified  industry. 


This  is  but  one  example  of  the  activity  that 
makes  Indianapolis  a  busy,  BUYING  iWket 
today  .  . .  and  a  stable,  sales-producing  terri¬ 
tory  in  more  normal  times. 

Indianapolis  belongs  in  your  well-rounded 
sales  picture  . . .  and  the  Times  deUversyour 
major  part  of  this  dependable  market. 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 

reaches  96,000  daily  readers 
. . .  families  with  pay  checks 
to  huy  your  goods! 


Completed  penicillin  branch  magnified 
about  5,000  times.  Millions  of  these 
branches  moke  up  a  penicillin  colony. 


CLEVELAND . Rroii  ONONNATI . Roit 

RITTSMiROH . frou  KENTUCKY . Poif 

SAN  ERANQSCO . Nowm  Covmgfon  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sonlinol 


National  Advortimng  Dopartmont 


230  Park  AvamM 


BIRMINOHAM . Pott  HOUSTON . Pntt 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commarciot  *pp»ol  FORT  WORTH . Fna 

MEMPHIS . PnifScimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . rribem 

■H  WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . HeroU  Pod 

Chicago  .  Son  FrancUca  •  DalreH  .  Oncinnali  •  PhllacMphio  •  Fart  Wafifc 


I 


